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A Linguistic Approach to the 
‘Language Question’ in Greece! 


G. BABINIOTIS 


I FROM ATTICISM TO MODERN GREEK KOINE: 
A HISTORICAL SURVEY 


In 1975, one year after the restoration of democracy in Greece, 
the government made a historic decision regarding the Greek 
language: Modern Greek — by which I mean the simple, every- 
day language as it is spoken today by all Greeks who have 
enjoyed an elementary school education — was adopted as the 
official language of the state. With this decision we embarked 
on the definitive solution of one of the longest standing 
controversies of modern hellenism: the language problem, 
which has tormented the Greeks for centuries. 


Phases of the language problem. Forms of Modern Greek 


(a) Atticism 
The Greek language problem emerged a very long time ago, 
around the first century B.C., as a result of the well-known 
movement called Atticism. 

The undoubted decline of intellectual creativity during this 
period (a decline which, as is well known, was the result of 
political, social, cultural and psychological factors) was 


1. This is the text of a talk given before a joint session of the American 
Philological Association and the Modern Greek Studies Association in 
December 1977. 
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erroneously attributed by contemporary scholars to the 
dominance of the Alexandrian koine, which in fact represented 
the natural development of classical Greek. “Return to classical 
Greek' was the slogan adopted by these scholars. Their specific 
aim was the renaissance of Greece and the improvement of its 
intellectual level through the cultivation of the classical 
language. We know from history that the preaching of those 
intellectuals did not aim at a true rebirth of the ideals of classical 
hellenism (something which the Romans, by contrast, did 
achieve, in a different but none the less profoundly creative 
manner) but at a naive, formalistic, outward imitation of the 
language of classical Greece. 

The result of this movement was the splitting of an as-yet- 
still-unified Greek language into two forms: 

(i) the written language, which imitated, with many mistakes, 
shortcomings and exaggerations, the classical language of the 
fifth century B.c., and 

(ii) the spoken language, or the Alexandrian koine, a 
developed, simplified form of classical Greek that already 
possesed the structural features of Modern Greek. 

This was the origin of the schism within the Greek language — 
the schism of which we are the heirs. Throughout its history, 
Byzantium was harassed by this linguistic split, and indeed it was 
not until the eleventh century that literary texts began to be 
composed in the simpler oral language, later to be known as 
demotic (the Greek term is 6nuóórnc or ónuorikij) in contrast with 
the atticizing learned written speech, out of which grew the 
purist style or katharevousa (Greek terms: Aóyia or 
kaĝapeúovoa). 


(b) Modern Greek period 

After a long period of Turkish domination, a free Greek state 
was at last established about 1830. Hellenism began to 
reconstruct itself, as it were, out of chaos, and among its first 
worries was, of course, the determination of the official state 
language. The language problem now became acute. If we are to 
re-evaluate this problem, I would suggest the following 
classification of the historical stages through which the 
controversy has passed so far: 


(i) archaism / ‘neoatticism’ 

(ii) purism 

(iii) Psycharism / ‘old demoticism' (zadaodnuotixiopdc) 
(iv) 'puristicism' (xa6apevovaiaviauóc) 

(v) demoticism 

(vi) Modern Greek koine 


(i) Archaism / ‘neoatticism’ 


Here we are dealing with a romantic movement. Like Atticism 
itself, from which of course it takes its name, neoatticism 
maintains that the political revival of the Greek nation ought to 
be followed by a cultural renaissance which in turn should be 
based on a reborn language. Thus one should avoid the 
‘adulterated’ language (adulterated, that is, mainly by Turkish 
words), the ‘decadent’ language of slavery, the ‘inferior’ 
language (debased during the Middle Ages) the ‘vulgar’ 
language of the uneducated Greeks who lived under the Turkish 
yoke — in a word, the oral demotic speech. Leaving this language 
behind us, then, we should according to the neoatticists, return 
to the genuine ancestral language of the Greeks, i.e. to ancient 
Greek. But this ideal was clearly impractical; a more realistic 
solution had to be adopted, namely the use of an archaic 
language closely related to, but not identical with, ancient 
Greek. Thus, among other things, there would be linguistic 
proof of the continuity of hellenism and of the ‘Greekness’ of 
the Greeks, concepts that had been challenged by Fallmerayer. 
The inspirers and expounders of this movement were P. 
Kodrikas and the famous ‘teachers of the race’ Voulgaris, 
Doukas, Economos, Commitas and others — as well as many of 
the Phanariots, among whom S. Byzantios and P. Soutsos 
deserve mention. 


(ii) Purism 

Purism (xa@apiopdc) started as a progressive movement, based 
on a compromise: it was both a reaction to archaism and an 
early step in the direction of the language as it was actually 
spoken. It was the first conscious attempt to simplify the official 
language, and benefited from the prestigious support of a man 
of rare intellectual gifts, Adamantios Korais (1748-1833). Both 
the name and the essential character of this movement derive 
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from Korais’ insistence on the need for a purification 
(xa@aptoudc) of the language, in other words the rejection of 
loanwords (mainly Turkish) and the substitution for them of 
Greek words, either ancient ones or neologisms coined on a 
learned model. The beneficial result of Korais’ preaching — 
which was to be continued later by puristicism — was that the 
huge number of Turkish and other loanwords decreased 
amazingly, especially in the written language, a fact that helped 
to create the relatively homogeneous character of Modern 
Greek as regards vocabulary and phonology. But the 
exaggerated and arbitrary application of this principle also had 
an opposite effect: the attempt to remove and replace genuine 
demotic words, i.e. to extend the practice of purging to Greek 
words of popular usage. 

In short, by condemning linguistic archaism and advocating 
the meeting of the archaic and popular linguistic traditions half 
way, as he used to say, Korais helped to blunt prejudices against 
the spoken language. Seen from this point of view, his 
achievement lies in his having paved the way for the recognition 
of demoticism. 


(iii) Psycharism / ‘old demoticism’ 

Old demoticism was a progressive movement whose roots lay in 
the Ionian School (whose main representative was the poet 
Solomos) and in the writings of Katartzis, Vilaras and 
Christopoulos, all of whom were born in the eighteenth century 
and flourished before the Greek War of Independence. But its 
scholarly foundations were established entirely by Yannis 
Psycharis, a Greek professor of linguistics at the School of 
Oriental Studies in Paris at the end of the nineteenth century. 

Now, for the first time, the right of spoken Greek to become 
the official state language received scholarly recognition. Of 
course, the demotic of Psycharis' period was a wider linguistic 
form based on the Peloponnesian koine and influenced by the 
island dialects, especially the ones spoken in the Ionian group 
and in Crete. 

Unfortunately, the erroneous and (by today's standards) 
linguistically inadmissible view that language can be subjected 
to certain general rules imposed by the linguist led Psycharis to 
coin ‘manufactured’, non-existent, analogical forms, known 
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today as his ‘linguistic extremes’ or even as ‘psycharisms’. These 
brought Psycharis’ movement into partial disrepute, debasing 
its significance. Consider, for example: 


nepkegadiá (instead of mepixegadaia ‘helmet’) after xapdid, 
undid . 

kAagoixdda (xAacoixétno) after ppeaxdda, Aiakáóa 

nepiexáuevoc after Aeyáuevoc 

zapoíueva after ueAAoóueva 

even uéAAo and govijevro after dévtpo, vepó (instead of uéAlov, 
-ovtocand govijev, -evroc). 


Despite all this, Psycharis’ work was the first important 
scholarly attempt to elevate the spoken language to official 
status; his contribution to the solution of the language problem 
was truly decisive. 


(iv) Puristicism 

Factors leading to the formation of a type ofa learned language 
that came nearer the spoken language were: the teachings of 
Korais, the general tendency towards avoiding any archaic 
linguistic extreme, and indeed linguistic reality itself. Taken 
together, these factors created an impetus that led by stages to 
the formation of the so-called ‘simple katharevousa’ (árAù 
ka0apeíovca). This linguistic form acquired great strength 
especially from its legal adoption, through the Greek 
Constitution of 1911, as the official language of the nation, 
taught at school, and used by administration, the academic 
world and the press. 

Psycharism, with its linguistically extreme views, had created 
the need for a more exact definition of the limits of 
katharevousa, and for a more progressive evolution of its 
elements, so that they tnight come closer to the oral language. 
The result was simple katharevousa. 

Having constituted for many years the main instrument of 
written expression, and, for a limited number of Greeks, of the 
spoken language too, simple katharevousa has been 
systematically cultivated and renewed, so that it has developed 
into a linguistic instrument of high communicative power, 
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especially in the field of scholarship. Nevertheless, despite its 
great cultivation and refinement, katharevousa could never 
have been generally conceived as the official Greek language of 
the future, as it has never been satisfactorily used to meet the 
vital needs of everyday communication. 

The main spokesman for katharevousa and for the rights of 
the learned tradition was G. Hatzidakis, who was at the same 
time the founder par excellence of scholarly research in the 
demotic language. 


(v) Demoticism 


The moderate linguistic teachings of Manolis Triantafyllidis 
greatly reduced the provocative extremes of Psycharis’ old 
demoticism, thus facilitating the transition to a more acceptable 
form of demotic. With great respect towards the tradition of 
Psycharis, but also with considerable sensitivity and realism 
about the linguistic situation that prevailed in his day, 
Triantafyllidis tried, as leader of a group of moderate 
demoticists, to consolidate a milder form of demotic that would 
be acceptable to a larger percentage of Greeks. Thus in the 
Grammar of Demotic which he composed in collaboration with 
others, and which promulgates his linguistic views, Trianta- 
fyllidis included structural elements — phonological and 
morphological — as well as lexical items that Psycharis had 
rejected. 

Nevertheless, Triantafyllidis could not distance himself 
radically from old demoticism. He reacted against puristic 
structural elements because his linguistic thought was 
characterized by a clearly normative tendency, and because he 
regarded the work of demoticists in, as it were, a ‘soteriological’ 
light. Thus, he ultimately retained in his grammar many 
elements not acceptable to the linguistic feeling of the majority 
and, conversely, he underestimated or rejected other elements 
that most Greeks employ at a higher level of communication. 
Compared to Psycharism, out of which it emerged, 
Triantafyllidis' grammar marks a definite stage of progress, but 
still it did not escape the prescriptive — and therefore, to some 
extent, artificial — form of language. Seen from the linguistic 
point of view, the result was that we acquired yet another 
grammar which did not reflect faithfully the linguistic reality, 
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i.e. the actual oral speech of all Greeks who have enjoyed an 
elementary school education. Nevertheless, the demoticist 
movement marked a decisive step, indeed the most important 
one, along the road towards a definite solution of the language 
problem. 


(vi) Modern Greek koine 


On the one hand, the two extreme views expounded by the 
archaist and Psycharist movements, together with the forms that 
evolved from them — puristicism and demoticism, respectively — 
and on the other hand the protracted scholarly and other 
discussions (linguistic, nationalistic, paedagogic, historical, 
political, social) to which they gave birth, gradually led the great 
majority of Greeks, i.e. those free from linguistic fanaticism, to 
realize the need for the adoption of an intermediate linguistic 
form, a common form of language free from any extreme 
elements that would shock the common linguistic sensibility. 
Thus, especially during the last thirty years, and without any 
particular agreement on the part of rival ‘specialists’ or as a 
result of any official educational policy initiated by the state, a 
simplified linguistic form — a kind of synthesis of the two 
opposing theses — has achieved general acceptance. 

This linguistic form, Modern Greek koine, was advocated by 
a few sober scholars, for instance by the author of Modern Greek 
Syntax, Achilles Tzartzanos, a linguist with a long teaching 
career. These people, following in the footsteps of Korais, and 
constantly sniped at by the fanatics, dared raise their voices and 
advocate, at first timidly, then more boldly, the cause of the 
linguistic form that resulted from the unavoidable meeting of 
demotic and katharevousa. This style, which is, somewhat 
pejoratively, known as the ‘mixed language’, was created 
gradually and unconsciously in the mouths of the Greeks as, 
over the years, they learned and used, at one and the same 
time, the two forms, katharevousa and demotic. Effortlessly and 
organically, there emerged a new linguistic form from a 
synthesis of the component parts and systems of its pre- 
decessors. On the base provided by the one mother-tongue 
(demotic) there was added the impressive edifice of our parallel 
linguistic tradition, katharevousa, and thus there was realized a 
synthesis on all levels. We have here, one might say, a third 
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linguistic form, a new one that in its totality is distinct from the 
partial elements that constitute it; it is this form that I call 
Modern Greek koine. Indeed, it is this linguistic form that was 
recently adopted as the official language of the state under the 
name ‘Neoelliniki’. Being significantly different both from the 
language of a great part of literature and from that of popular 
songs, it has been characterized, somewhat ambiguously, as a 
‘demotic free of extremes’. 


General observations 


We shall now deal with the structure and the problems of 
Modern Greek koine after having formulated a few general 
remarks concerning the linguistic movements we examined 
above. 

(i) A common characteristic of all the linguistic movements 
we mentioned — with the single exception of M. G. koine — is 
their normative approach to language. Archaism, Psycharism, 
purism, puristicism and demoticism alike confront language in 
a prescriptive way; they prescribe for it instead of describing its 
actual condition. All of them, basically, are movements of a 
‘monistic’ nature, characterized by a single-mindedness (with all 
the dangers inherent in such an attitude) towards the delicate, 
complicated and complex phenomenon of human behaviour 
that language is. These movements have systematically and 
myopically ignored one dimension or another of linguistic 
communication, a situation that is justifiable, but only partly so, 
since the appropriate historical conditions for a profounder 
consideration of the problem had not yet been reached in 
Greece. 

(ii) It must be noted that in the wake of the Psycharic 
movement and its consequences, the search for a solution to the 
language problem was polarized between katharevousa and 
demotic, and suffered from the consequent dilemma of 
‘pseudo-bilingualism’. 

It has been maintained ad satietatem, and has finally been 
believed, that the only possible choice for an official M. G. 
language is between katharevousa and demotic: tertium non 
datur..Moreover, it has been maintained that this choice has to 
be between two languages (bilingualism), the language of 
katharevousa and that of demotic. In short, it never crossed the 
minds of the poor Greeks that any other solution was possible 
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except the adoption either of katharevousa or of demotic as the 
official and common language of the nation. 

In fact, the error of the Greeks was twofold: 

(a) They were plunging themselves into the abyss of a 
pseudo-dilemma and were confining themselves within the 
narrow limits of an artificial polarization which did not 
correspond to the linguistic reality that had already been 
apparent for a considerable time. 

(b) The impression was created that they had to do with two 
different languages, with bilingualism, from which they could 
not escape otherwise than by choosing either one language or 
the other. The reality, in this case as well, was of course entirely 
different. The state of the Greek language has never been an 
impossible bilingualism, but simply a diglossia (in the sense of 
the distinction made by Ferguson).? We have to do not with two 
different languages (two phonological, morphological, lexical 
and syntactic systems) but with two parallel forms of one and the 
same language, or, stated differently, with two surface-structure 
differentiations of one more-or-less common deep structure. 
Thus the meeting and synthesis of the two parallel and only 
partially differing systems was not only possible, but was bound 
to be effected in the speech of those same individuals who were 
using the two systems in a parallel fashion. 

(iii) This polarization reached its peak, fuelling fanaticism 
still further, as a result of the manifold associations and 
extensions that the language problem acquired during the 
various phases of its development. 

One can easily understand how the use of either one of the 
two linguistic forms became indicative of a certain mentality, a 
particular way of thinking and cast of mind. Passing from the 
individual to the social realm, the use of either one form or the 
other became indicative of the more general attitude held by an 
entire group. Thus, certain ‘equations’ were gradually created, 
often on the basis of erroneous patterns and faulty associations: 


Puricist=conservative /  right-winger /  obscurantist 
(okoraóiTijc) 

demoticist = progressive / left-winger / illuminated 

2. A. Ferguson, 'Diglossia', Word, XV (1959), 325-40. ‘[Diglossia is] one 


particular kind of standardization where two varieties of a language exist side 
by side throughout the community, with each having a definite róle to play.' 
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Even the two oldest universities of the country were divided: 


University of Athens=puricist(and therefore) conservative, etc. 
University of Salonika=demoticist (and therefore) pro- 
gressive, etc. 


Even today the use of certain linguistic forms (phonological, 
morphological, lexical and even orthographic) places people 
within certain equations. A morphological form in -y¢ (for 
genitive singular) instead of -ewç (ouvédevanc, évoomc: 
suvedevoews, évóaeoc), a phonological variant with yr instead 
of xr (ázóy gon: ázóxrgo, a lexical item like xdAeoua instead of 
npóokàņa or even a spelling in -e instead of -n (ypdwer: ypágn) 
indicates for certain Greeks a corresponding position of the 
user: 


-n¢/ x1/ káAeoua l -ei— demoticist, progressive, left-winger 
-eoc/ xt / npóakAnoi/ -n=puricist, conservative, right-winger 


Of course these equations, like all equations or labels, are for 
the most part artificial or deliberate identifications that are 
initiated and subsequently cultivated by the more fanatical 
adherents of one or the other linguistic form. Beyond a certain 
limited sociolinguistic truth that they do contain, they constitute 
arbitrary generalizations that can be explained historically. But 
it is easy to show how doubtful the value of such equations is. Let 
it suffice here to mention that the first formal consecration of 
demotic and the composition of its grammar by Triantafyllidis 
took place under the Metaxas dictatorship, whereas certain 
Greek ‘socialists’ of both earlier days and our own, such as 
Skliros, G. Papandreou and Mavros, have written and even 
spoken katharevousa. 


II MODERN GREEK KOINE: ITS STRUCTURE 
AND PROBLEMS 


At this point it is necessary to mention certain specific aspects of 
the current state of M. G. koine. From a linguistic viewpoint, 
within the framework of generative-transformational grammar, 
we may make the following general observation: 

The particular transformational rules that produced demotic 
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and katharevousa, differentiating common basic structures, 
have been — gradually, with the passage of time — either 
diminished in number or wholly abolished by the linguistic 
feeling of the community. Thus the fairly united system that we 
call M. G. koine was consolidated. This should not be taken as 
implying, however, the complete abolition of the function of 
certain optional rules at almost all levels of the contemporary 
Greek language. 

It would, I think, be interesting now to sketch some of the 
features of M. G. koine that make up its particular character. 


(i) Phonology 

At this level the influence of the learned tradition is obvious. 
Thus, for instance, the system of possible consonantal 
complexes that was imposed by the linguistic form of demotic 
has been altered. Phonological laws of the type 


at > Qt (rroyóc + gtwydc) 
xt + xt (xtilw > xtíCo) 
90 + qr (gOávo > právo) 
x9 + xt (y0éc  » xséQ 
o0 + ot (elo0e + elote) 


have lost their absolute validity in M. G. koine. Thus the 
phonological structure of M. G. koine is generally characterized 
by a variety of consonantal complexes (z7/or, x1/xr, etc.) which 
historically are the product of the influence of the learned 
tradition, mainly through the channel of vocabulary, while 
synchronically they constitute a new system: 


QtoXÓc — grvápi : ATOMA — óntikóc 

xtila  —óáytudo — : abroktovía — éktuuó 

9nvóc - grávo :eU00uuocg — — dg8ovía, g0opá 
xtég — — dvouyth : éexOpóc - óy0n 


late — 6pkiotnka : alo6nua — dodevic 


To these have been added many other possible combinations 
which also come from the learned tradition and broaden the 
number of possible complexes: 
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evonAaxvia,  eünÀaotoc, énionevadn 


-spl- -fpl- -fs8- 


(ii) Morphology 


The noun and the verb, which constitute the body of M. G. 
koine, are formed as follows: 


(a) Noun 

The M. G. koine noun has been articulated into two main 
morphological categories: the two-case nouns (nouns with two 
morphologically distinct cases) and the three-case nouns. To 
these categories one might add a third: ‘mixed’. 


two-case nouns three-case nouns mixed nouns 
Matép-aG -ec ópóu-og -oi elaayyed-etc — -eic 
-a -wv -0U -Qv -ÉWÇ -ÉwvV 
-0 -0UÇ -éa 
xóp-a  -eq 
Xóp-ac -àv 
6@p-0 -a 
-0U -@V 


Thus, the older situation, which led Tryantafyllidis to dis- 
tinguish nouns on the basis of their gender (mascu- 
line-feminine-neuter), is no longer valid in MGK, in which 
feminine nouns ending in -oç (such as 7 ué60óoc, 1) duuoQ 
have prevailed over the older forms ý ué600o, 1j dupo, just as 
happened with feminine adjectives ending with -n¢ (euxpiifc, 
óieOvijc, avvenie, etc.). 


(b) Verb 

Even though the verb has undergone quite a substantial 
evolution, it has not attained the systematic simplicity of the 
noun. On the basis of the thematic structure of the present tense 
we can distinguish two categories of verbs: 
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ZYM®QNOAHKTA ®QNHENTOAHKTA 


dyand- | o (rdo)/Aéw/tpda 
é-ÀAe-ya 
é-Tpo-ya 
é-kai-ya 
€-@Tai- ya 


Such a division is based on the dynamic evolution of the MGK 
verb. Nevertheless, there are still various secondary systems and 
subsystems that have not yet conformed to this evolution: 


(a) uzopó, -eic, ei, -oüue, -eire, -obv(not * uxopáco) 
(8) áyanó(dyanáo) 

( 
( 
( 


y dáyazoboa(ádyázaya) 
6) koiuüuai/Avrüyga ooBüuoa (* xoiuiéuai . . .) 
€) 0copoüyaa, -elgar -eitar. . .("Gewpiéuat. . .) 


What can be said with some certainty is that in informal oral 
speech the verb seems to be moving in the direction of the two 
basic categories displayed above. 


(iii) Vocabulary 


The vocabulary of MGK is a characteristic result of the meeting 
of the two linguistic forms, katharevousa and demotic. The 
compound elements of the vocabulary of Modern Greek can be 
classified as follows: 


(a) inherited words 
(b) neologisms 
(c) foreign borrowings 


Most important is the second category. In this group we find 
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the great bulk of vocabulary that was created after the 
foundation of the Greek state. In order to cover the needs of 
administrative, cultural, scholarly and other communication, a 
large number of newly-coined words was created, basically 
within the framework of the learned language — words that 
subsequently passed for the most part into MGK (e.g. 
ciónpóópoyoc, avtoxivnto, raxyvópóuoc, ovufoAaioypágoc, etc.). 
As regards the third category, we observe that the mass of 
foreign words that overwhelmed the Greek language during the 
period when the nation was politically subjected to the Franks, 
Venetians and Turks, has been greatly diminished as a result of 
the organization of the Greek educational system and of the 
movement of purism. Contemporary MGK, in the mouths of 
Greeks of a certain education, retains foreign words especially 
in food terminology (Turkish and French words) the 
terminology of older crafts and professions (Turkish and Italian 
words) or of older domestic utensils, etc. Of course, like all 
other contemporary European languages, Greek has been 
bombarded lately by many words, especially English ones, 
introduced by the language of publicity and technology. 


(iv) Syntax 

Though this is somewhat speculative since there still are not 
enough relevant scholarly studies on the subject, one may 
maintain that the syntactic structure of MGK, like all other levels 
of the language, is the product of a synthesis strongly influenced 
by the learned tradition. 

The syntactic structure of MGK follows in broad outlines the 
patterns of the learned tradition. Thus there is widespread use of 
subordinate syntax, whereas the purely demotic linguistic form 
(as in demotic songs and the popular language) is characterized 
by an extensive use of coordinate syntax. Nevertheless, the 
simplified construction of prepositions (that is, the virtual 
limitation of the cases combined with prepositions to only one, 
the accusative), the decrease in voices from three to two 
(suppression of the middle voice), the limited employment of a 
synthetic form of speech depending on participles, the abolition 
of the genitive absolute, etc. — all these developments have 
significantly differentiated the form of MGK from the linguistic 
form of katharevousa. 
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However, the structural forms that determine the style of 
MGK still have not attained their final definition, because 
MGK has not yet been widely used in scholarly, scientific, 
administrative and other types of communication. 


I shall conclude with a few general remarks about MGK’s 
current problems. 

(i) MGK is still accused today, both by fanatical adepts of 
‘pure’ demotic and by the supporters of ‘genuine’ katharevousa, 
of being a ‘mixed’ language. My personal view is that MGK is 
not the product of a mixture but of a synthesis, because 
language — any language — does not mix various elements 
fortuitously; rather, it selects its constituents on the basis of the 
more general structural principles that govern languages during 
the various phases of their evolution. 

(ii) Seen from a synchronic viewpoint insofar as its structure 
is concerned, MGK is neither katharevousa nor demotic. As a 
synthesis, it forms, as we have already said, a new organic whole 
which has moved beyond the component parts that made it up. 
If some people continue to call this new linguistic form demotic, 
they are entitled to do so, provided that they realize that they are 
using an older term which they have now filled with new 
content. 

(iii) Some supporters of the ‘unmixed’ forms in language still 
consider the existence of dual or parallel forms in MGK as an 
unpardonable drawback. Thus they accuse MGK of being a still 
‘unformed’ language, and therefore an inadequate one for wide 
usage. Consequently they try to regulate it by imposing one 
form or another where the language is still using biformities 
either as free variants (dyandei/dyand) or in order to stress 
semantic differences or stylistic connotations (4ezrá/Aegrá, 
ex0póc/óxvpóc). We have to do here with remnants of the 
singleminded, normative approach to language that is bound, 
we hope, to be abandoned soon. Everyone must realize — and 
this is happening daily — that it is only natural for a language like 
Greek, which has gone through so many adventures and has 
experienced so many different historical circumstances, to be 
characterized at its present stage not just by parallel forms, but by 
multiformities as well, which nonetheless will eventually vanish 
thanks to the dominance of the systematically stronger forms. 
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(iv) What constitutes a real and basic disadvantage for school 
teaching, and more generally for the learning of the grammar of 
MGK, is the lack of a purely synchronic description of the 
language. Triantafyllidis' grammar, which is the one most often 
used for the teaching of MGK, is, as we have explained, 
inadequate because, apart from its scholarly drawbacks, it is a 
purely normative grammar of the demotic ~ a grammar, in 
other words, which does not describe the Greek language in its 
present state. What the Greek language urgently needs, if MGK 
is to be consolidated and used correctly, is a reliable, scholarly 
grammatical and syntactical description. This will result in 
MGK’s official codification and the creation of a model for the 
common use of all Greeks, who will then be taught MGK 
systematically at school. An equally reliable and scholarly 
dictionary, which we also lack, would contribute decisively 
towards completing our knowledge of the structure of the 
vocabulary of Modern Greek koine. 


University of Athens 
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Greek Workers in the 
Intermountain West: 
The Early Twentieth Century” 


HELEN PAPANIKOLAS 


The Greeks were among many national and racial groups to 
inundate the Intermountain West at the turn of the century and 
in many parts of it were the largest group of workers. Payrolls 
and newspaper reports, the many self-sufficient ‘Greek Towns,’ 
large chapters of Panhellenic Unions, and the early 
establishment of Greek Orthodox churches give us cause to 
believe that the 1910 Census represented only a portion of 
Greek immigrants.! The men were constantly moving and 
census-taking was haphazard. 

Besides their numerical superiority in many mines, mills, and 
railroad gangs, the Greeks had an even sharper distinctiveness 
than other new immigrants of the same period. They (and the 
Japanese) were the most nationalistic and among the most 
family oriented. Revolt, nationalism, and redeeming of lands 
lost to the Turks were entwined themes of life for them; and the 
will of the family traversed the thousands of miles separating 
them from the patridha (fatherland). The long epoch of Turkish 
rule had tightened the extended family unit, the soi (clan); to 
survive under Moslem control and the debilitating poverty of 


* A short version of this paper was published in the Journal of the Hellenic 
Diaspora, IV (1977), 4-18. Taped interviews of first generation Greek 
respondents used in writing the paper are filed in the American West Center, 
University of Utah. Interviewers: Louis Cononelos and the author. 

1. 1910 Census: Utah 4,089 Greeks; Idaho 1,869; Wyoming 1,915; Nevada 
1,060; Montana 1,934. 1910 reflected the first significant immigration figures. 
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the country, the family ruled its members with unyielding 
control. The first law of life was the family’s survival, and, 
whenever possible, survival with filotimo, honour. To provide 
dowries for sisters and help for parents, men and boys left for 
the new land of riches. 

The Intermountain Greeks began arriving when the opening 
of coal and metal mines and the clearing of sagebrush under 
homestead laws required railroad extensions that veined the 
West. With this rapid industrialization, a few adventurous 
Greeks left established Greek Towns in New York and Chicago, 
made pacts with mine and railroad management, trading the 
promise of cheap labour for privilege, and tenaciously became 
the leading labour suppliers of the West. Within a few years of 
the new century, Greeks flocked to mines, mills, smelters, 
railroad camps, and towns that dotted the arid expanses from 
Montana to New Mexico. 

The immigrants lived in crowded Greek neighbourhoods 
made up of shanties, boardinghouses, coffeehouses, bakeries, 
and grocery stores selling imported olive oil, feta cheese, dried 
bakhalaro (codfish) and octopi, Turkish coffee, figs, liqueurs, and 
loukoumi sweets. The Towns were sanctuaries for the Greeks inan 
alien land that needed their labour but, fearing their inroads 
into American life, decried their ‘racial inferiority’ and their 
‘unassimilability’.? To them the immigrants travelled when 
hungry, when looking for work, and when, after clearing a plain 
of sagebrush in Idaho, they were routed out of their tents by 
masked men with guns and whips. To the nearest Greek Towns 
they fled when Americans rioted in Omaha and burned the 
Greek section of the city and when in Nevada they protested the 
untended injuries of one of their labour gang and penniless 
walked through more than two hundred miles of sage and salt 
desert.’ To them they flocked to blunt their exile in this xenetia, 

2. See O. Handlin, Race and Nationality in American Life (New York, 1957), 
pp. 77-8; John Higham, Strangers in the Land: Patterns of American Nativism 
1860-1925 (New Brunswick. Rutgers University Press, 1955), chaps. 8-11; 
H. P. Fairchild, Greek Immigration to the United States (New Haven: Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 1911), was a leading proponent of nativist notions on the inferiority 
of Greeks. 

3. T. Burgess, Greeks in America (Boston, 1913), pp. 165-7; T. Saloutos, The 
Greeks in the United States (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1964), pp. 62, 
66—9; J. G. Bitzes, ‘The Anti-Greek Riot of 1909 — South Omaha,’ Nebraska 
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this foreign land. Among their own people, singing and dancing 
in remembrance of their folk heroes, watching the Karaghiozi 
shadow puppets in coffeehouses where basil plants grew in rusty 
tin cans, eating their own foods, listening to scratchy Greek 
phonograph records and peripatetic musicians with lyras, 
laoutos, and clarinets, they were, without knowing it, already 
beginning to accommodate themselves to American life. 

Later, when the first Greek picture brides began arriving, 
hardly any escaped running a boardinghouse or having their 
husbands’ brothers and cousins living in their houses, while 
they raised large families, washed clothes by hand, baked bread 
in outside earth ovens, grew vegetables, and canned fruit. 
Working harder than they had in their villages where women in 
the extended families gave help and support, young wives coped 
alone with the demands of a patriarchal society transplanted to 
the new country. There were women among them, however, 
who welcomed the opportunity to make money for their 
families’ security and competed, even feuded, for boarders. In 
Pocatello, Idaho, women filed court suits against each other 
charging pirating of boarders.* 

Yet there were never enough women to provide board and 
room for the thousands of labourers coming into the 
country. There were also men who preferred to crowd together 
and cook for themselves to save money. These immigrants lived 
in tents and powder-box shacks outside which water for 
drinking and sewage streams ran side by side. A Cretan woman, 
who arrived in southern Colorado’s mining district in 1911 and 
later lived in many Utah coal towns, recalled: 


When the men brought me their clothes to wash on their way 
to work, I had them drop them by the fence, then I would lift 
them up with a long stick and drop them into a tub of water 
boiling over a fire in the yard — because they were crawling 
with lice.5 


History, LI (1970), 199-224; Helen Zeese Papanikolas, Toil and Rage in a New 
Land: The Greek Immigrants in Utah, 2nd ed. rev., reprinted from Utah Historical 
Quarterly, XXXVIII (1970); Louis Lingos autobiographical sketch, Greek 
Archives, Marriott Library, University of Utah. 

4. Reminiscences of Emily and George Zeese, and Mrs. Nick Poulos. 

5. Interview with Mrs. Pete Georgelas, 8 September 1974. 
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Management built boardinghouses over the years, but they 
were incommensurate with the need. The 1910 Dillingham 
reports of the Immigrant Commission said of company quarters 
provided by the mineral industry: 


For ‘white men’ without families the company maintains a 
dormitory for which the charge for each man is $1 per month. 
The service rendered includes the supply of bedding and 
laundering of bedding and towels. For the Greeks and the 
Japanese [the lowest paid workers] the company furnishes 
bunk houses with running water for the price charged ‘white 
men’ at the dormitory, but covers neither bedding and 
laundry. . . . The Greeks and Japanese are segregated from 
other employees. . . . The segregation is partly the result of 
the difference in the standard of comfort demanded by 
‘American’ laborers. . . and partly by the habit— more or less 
imposed by the prejudices of ‘American’ laborers — these 
laborers have of living by themselves.* 


Both management and Americans in general thought of 
immigrants as being content with a low standard of living. 
Wherever labour gangs were large, workers lived either in 
‘foreigners’ camps’ or in ‘white men’s camps’. The difference in 
amenities was most noticeable on railroad gangs: American 
quarters included a separate car for cooking, another for eating, 
and a third for bunk-bed sleeping; for immigrants one car was 
used for cooking and eating, with wooden platforms at each end 
for sleeping. This practice continued after immigrants took over 
the major industry of laying rails and keeping them in repair.’ 

Paradoxically, immigrants were castigated for their low 
standard of living over which they had little control and also for 
their frugality that led to accumulation of real estate properties 
and establishment of businesses. In the propaganda of the day, 

6. Reports of the Immigration Commission: Immigrants in Industries, Part 25: 
Japanese and Other Immigrant Races in the Pacific Coast and Rocky Mountain States, 


Vol. III (Washington, D.C.: United States Government Printing Office, 1911), 
p. 202. 

7. This discrimination was practised in Mid-West labour gangs also. For a 
description of a Greek labour camp in Wisconsin, see W. M. Leiserson, 
Adjusting Immigrants and Industry (1924; reprinted ed., New York Times, 1969), 
pp- 71-2. 
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their low standard of living enabled them to save money that 
Americans with a higher one could not. A typical comment ina 
Nevada newspaper said: 


The foreign element . . . spends no money other than for the 
barest necessities of life. They hoard their earnings, spending 
scarcely 10 per cent with the business men of the community 

. . and send most of their savings out of the country. The 
native born workingman, on the other hand, spends his 
money for good living, good clothes and for the comforts of 
life... 8 


During labour troubles newspaper reporting increased its 
hostility to Greeks and other immigrants for their unsanitary 
living conditions, ignoring management’s irresponsibility of 
not providing adequate housing. The Western Federation of 
Miners and the American Federation of Labor railed, 
unheeded, at the degradation of all miners’ living conditions, 
but the clearest voice was that of a Greek woman journalist. 
Maria Ekonomidou travelled the West and as far north as 
Alaska. She wrote, ‘I will always remember the brave young 
Cretans and Roumeliots of Utah, Colorado, Wyoming, and 
Nevada’, the greatest number of Greeks in the Intermountain 
West of the period. She rebuked the Greek government 
sponsored Panhellenic Unions for exhorting the Greek 
immigrants to remember the fatherland and to return to it while 
overlooking their illiteracy and appalling living conditions. She 
demanded of the Utah Copper Company general manager 
hospitals and housing for the immigrants. R. C. Gemmell 
answered her: ‘They choose their own habitations and if we 
built them better ones, they would not live in them.’ 

The men, with boys from nine to fourteen years of age as 
water boys, were constantly moving from one railroad gang to 
another replacing narrow-gauge rails with standard gauge, 


8. V. R. Greene, The Slavic Community on Strike: Immigrant Labor in 
Pennsylvania Anthracite (Notre Dame: University of Notre Dame Press, 1968), 
pp: 118, 120, shows this widespread view at work in the anthracite strike of 
1897. White Pine Daily News (Ely, Nevada), 28 October 1997. 

9. Maria Sarantopoulou Ekonomidou, Oi "EAAgvec rfc ‘Auepixic ónox robc 
elóa (New York, 1916), pp. 65, 85. 
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from mineral mines to coal mines, from mill towns to smelters — 
always in search of work and better pay. Although railroad 
roadmasters and mine foremen could at times be approached 
by immigrants seeking jobs for brothers, cousins, and 
countrymen, invariably workers had to obtain a note from a 
labour agent authorizing their enployment on a railroad gang 
or in a mine. The note protected them from vagrancy charges 
that jailed hungry, anxious immigrants, a traumatic experience, 
the memory of which remained throughout their lives. 

The despot who ruled the labour market and to whom almost 
every minor Greek agent gave fealty was Leonidas G. Skliris, 
called the *Czar of the Greeks' by Americans. A native of Sparta, 
speaking a schooled Greek, Skliris arrived in Salt Lake City, 
Utah, in 1897, and established headquarters near the Denver 
and Rio Grande Western and Union Pacific railyards. He soon 
had branch offices in New York, Saint Paul, Chicago, Kansas 
City, Denver, San Francisco, and Sacramento. His choice of 
Utah for headquarters was propitious. Not only were the 
largest copper deposits in the world and vast coalfields of a high 
carbon, low-sulphur bituminous with excellent coking qualities 
within its borders, but labour had to be imported. The Mormon 
people who settled Utah had continued their obedience to 
Brigham Young's orders to stay on the land and not be seduced 
by the ‘sinks of pollution’ that came with industrialization.!! 
While frenetic activity was changing Utah from an agricultural 
to an industrial state, Mormons remained a rural people. 

As the leading labour agent for the Denver and Rio Grande 
Western, Oregon Short Line, and Union Pacific railroads, their 
coal company subsidiaries in Utah, Wyoming, and Colorado, 
and for the Utah Copper Company (later Kennecot interests in 
Utah, Skliris advertised in Greek newspapers in the United 
States, mainland Greece, and Crete, and brought thousands of 
Greeks to the West. Many came with foustanellas (white pleated 
kilts) in their baggage; far more came directly from Crete, entire 


10. For additional details on Skliris, see Helen Z. Papanikolas, "The Exiled 
Greeks', in Papanikolas, ed., The Peoples of Utah (Salt Lake City, 1976). An 
excellent survey of Greek labour agents in the West is found in L. J. Cononelos, 
‘Greek Immigrant Laborers in the Intermountain West: 1900-1920’ (Master's 
thesis, University of Utah, 1978), chap. 5. 

11. J. C. Alter, Utah, the Storied Domain, 1 (Chicago and New York, 1932), 
p. 379. 
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groups of them wearing black breeches with an amulet of Cretan 
earth sewed inside a square of cloth and pinned to their 
undershirts. In accordance with the traditional custom of 
paying for patronage, woven into life under the Byzantines, the 
conquering Franks, Venetians, and Turks, the young Greeks 
paid Skliris’s lieutenants an initial payment of around twenty 
dollars. This bribe was a large amount for immigrants who had 
grown up during the last decade of the nineteenth century. 
Fleeing the debilitating effects of national bankruptcy and 
military defeat by the Turks, many of them arrived in the United 
States during the severe economic depression of 1907. Days of 
hunger — and work, when available, at fifty cents to a dollar a day 
—sent them wandering through the hamlets, towns, and cities of 
America. 

Besides the initial payment to labour agents, a monthly 
dollar, and sometimes two, was exacted from each labourer in 
return for continued employment; this binding, unending 
relationship was even more bitterly resented by the immigrants 
than the paying of the first bribe. There was no escape from this 
extortion: a large network of men worked to enforce the 
padrones’ rule, either fulltime employees or those who combined 
representing labour agents with owning clothing, grocery, or 
coal, ice, and feed stores. Minor Greek labour agents waited in 
coffeehouses on payday for the monthly fee, or had their wives 
sit on front porches while workers filed by and tossed silver 
dollars at their feet, but Skliris arranged with mine and railroad 
companies to deduct the money from the labourers’ wages 
before they were paid.!? This gave Skliris a grudging prestige in 
the eyes of the immigrants: he had greater mesa, the means of 
patronage. Bolstering his prestige was wealth. Skliris lived in 
luxury, occupying a wing of one floor of the newly built Hotel 
Utah. His extravagances were awesome for the day: to providea 
night of entertainment, he brought Greek musicians from New 
York; and his gifts to mine managers were lavish. 

Alongside Greeks riding the freight trains in search of Skliris 
were Serbians, Christian Albanians, and Lebanese. A document 
reveals that he and the editor of a Salt Lake City Italian- 


12. A copy of Skliris’s contract is filed in the American West Center, 
University of Utah. 
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language newspaper were also in business partnership.'? With 
his advertisements and agents making the rounds of 
coffeehouses in New York and in Chicago's Halsted district, 
Skliris made good his boast to mine and railroad officials that he 
could supply them with any number of workers at cheaper 
wages. During labour troubles, he assured them of strike- 
breakers. The promise of strike-breakers made Skliris of 
inestimable value to management, beset by the Western 
Federation of Miners, the Industrial Workers of the World, and 
the United Mine Workers. The twofold service of labour agents, 
providing workers and strike-breakers, was so important to 
management that elected officials, entrenched on the side of 
industrialists, ignored letters and petitions from Greeks 
charging extortion.!* 

Strikes and strike-breaking were foreign concepts to Greek 
immigrants. They had not travelled north for seasonal work in 
Central Europe and come in contact with radical labour views as 
had North Italians and Yugoslavs. It would take several years of 
labour indoctrination to teach Greeks that strikes were 
weapons. First they had to become accustomed to the audacity 
and the right of labourers to demand better working conditions 
and higher wages from an employer. All had known a 
demeaning dependency on the whims of employers and public 
officials. Yet it was as strike-breakers that the first Greeks in 
noticeable numbers came to the Intermountain West. Although 
a railroad gang from Louka in the Peloponnese worked on the 
Lucin cutoff of the Union Pacific, it was isolated and did not 
attract much attention. The first sizeable group of Greeks were 
brought as strike-breakers in a 1903 strike in the Utah coal fields 
where Italians, who had come into the area at the end of the 
previous century as strike-breakers, had become strikers as 
Greeks would in the future. These Greeks were brought directly 
from mountain villages near Lamia in Central Greece. A human 

13. P. F. Notarianni, ‘Italianita in Utah’, in Peoples of Utah, p. $07. 

14. Governor's Correspondence, State of Utah, 1911, contains two letters 
and a petition signed by more than 500 Greeks protesting Skliris’s extortion. 
During the Pocatello, Idaho, railyard strike of 1911, the leading Greek labour 
agent in Idaho, William Karavelis, was accused by Greek workers of peonage 
(Pocatello Tribune, s December 1911); on 8 December, the newspaper reported 


the charges had been dropped and extolled Karavelis as a ‘strong leader of the 
Greeks'. 
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element, now forgotten, worked to bring these Roumeliots to 
break the strike rather than Peloponnesians. Greek padrones 
showed preference for their own villagers and provincials before 
looking elsewhere. 

Thereafter the Greeks came in ever increasing numbers, many 
straight from Greece as illegal contract workers; some by 
working westward after being turned away from factories and 
restaurants glutted with immigrant slave labour; others lured by 
advertisements in the patridha, by talk in village coffeehouses, 
and by proselytizing of steamship agents. The agencies for the 
French Line, Austro-American Line, the Italian La Veloce 
steamship companies and Skliris’s labour agency were one and 
the same in Salt Lake’s Greek Town. This combination of 
labour supplier and steamship agent was lucrative for the Czar 
of the Greeks. In addition, Skliris had partnerships in company 
stores where immigrants were forced to trade or lose their jobs. 
He had one saving grace the Greeks admired — courage. Leaving 
his hotel quarters to face the gun ofa Cretan whose job had been 
terminated two months after he had paid for it, with a new 
Greek arrival taking his place — a common practice of padrones — 
Skliris deftly disarmed him.!5 

Living off the labour of fellow Greeks, Skliris showed little 
interest in them. He had the Old-World, and particularly the 
Near-Eastern, contempt for those who worked with their hands. 
He would not deign to grant an audience to a worker. ‘We never 
saw him,’ a Cretan said. “We had to deal with his men. Many of 
us didn't know what he looked like.'!5 The practice of charging 
immigrants a three-dollar head tax, dangerous working 
conditions, and crowded, unsanitary housing were of no 
concern to Skliris and other agents, nor were they to 
management, which opened one mine after another, indifferent 
to where the men would sleep and eat. Tent towns called ‘Rag 
Towns' sprang up, and men continued to build shacks out of 
blasting powder boxes on company land. 


15. A full-page advertisement in the Salt Lake City Greek newspaper ‘O 
'Epyátnc, 7 April 1908, gives the same address of Skliris’s office for the 
steamship lines agency. The anecdote is well known and has been told to the 
author by many people, including Paul Borovilos, George Zeese, Louis 
Lingos, and Mike Lingos. 

16. Louis Lingos interview, s November 1978. 
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Management, from straw bosses to superintendents, was as 
extortionate of immigrants as were labour agents. American 
workers were neither under the padrone system nor were they 
forced to pay bribes to bosses. A Greek, writing to the manager 
of a coal company, said: 


As for a fact, I state that on the 5th, 6th, 7th and 8th of this 
month, I have only filled up eight coal cars, and am working 
in water. The reason that I have only so few cars is that the 
driver is not furnishing me enough cars because I have 
nothing to bribe him with or give anything. . . .!’ 


A Greek from Neohorion, Phthiotis province, wrote: 


I got a job at the Armour's packing house in Omaha for 2 or 3 
hours a day at 23 cents an hour. Out of this sum five of us had 
to live. Fortunately, I thought, a labor agent offered us a job 
on a railroad 800 miles away; paying him $8 a piece for 
commission, which we borrowed, and on a freight train we 
reached our destination but there was NO JOB, neither were 
we allowed to return unless we paid the transportation 
charges back to Omaha. 

We worked at some farm for 50 cents a day for 19 days and 
paid our way back to Omaha. From Omaha I went to Castle 
Gate, Utah, where I was offered a job at the coke ovens, 
provided I paid $20 commission for the boss and his gang. 
When I reported to work, as agreed, the agent told me that 
someone else had bid the job with $10 more and since I had 
no more money I lost the job plus the $20 commission. . . . 
Then . . . I got me a job at the recently started coal mine at 
Kenilworth. The first month check was $32.50. I got fired 
from there because not having any money to spare, I refused 
to contribute towards buying a diamond ring for the 
superintendent’s wife. (We had to please and pay everyone to 
hold our job.) 


17. Letter in Greek, signed by John Stefanakis, dated g December 1920; 
translation by Ernest K. Pappas, notary public. In files of Utah Historical 
Society. 

18. James Galanis autobiographical sketch, Greek Archives, University of 
Utah. 
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Exploited by their labour agents and by mine, mill, and 
railroad bosses, the immigrants had even less protection than 
that given American workers because their pay scale was lower. 
There were no unions and no workmen’s compensation laws. 
Only the outcries of immigrants compelled companies to pay 
small sums for injuries and deaths when they were glaringly at 
fault. The loss of a leg or arm was worth about three hundred 
dollars after which the maimed immigrant returned to Greece 
to live in privation.? Companies blamed the immigrants’ 
ignorance of the English language for the high accident rate, 
but the printing of safety precautions in foreign languages had 
no effect. When money was to be sent to survivors in Greece, 
company officials often allowed the labour agent, the adversa 
of the immigrants, to handle the transaction. A Skliris labour 
agent embittered hundreds of Greeks because it was found that 
he had never sent the money entrusted to him. 

The deaths of the young, Maria Ekonomidou wrote, 
‘nourished the Minotaur of immigrant life’. Mine and 
immigrant inspectors' reports recorded a litany of human 
destruction. On their pages Greek names stand out with the 
cause of death listed tersely: from the force of blasting powder, 
the rip of machinery, the fall of a roof of coal, the tipping of a 
cauldron of boiling ore, and explosions in mines. In coal mines 
alone during the immigrant era of 1900-40, 1,748 men of all 
nationalities were killed in explosions in the Intermountain 
West, the greater number in the first twenty-five years.?! Falls of 
roofs of coal and ore were by far the most common cause of 
single deaths in mines. 

Greeks learned quickly of death and maiming in western 
America. They feared being carried to company doctors and 
accused them of amputating limbs without adequate attempts to 


19. Ibid. (The writer signed a paper absolving the company of 
responsibility for his broken nose and was given a silver dollar.) Interview with 
Zack Tallas, 17 January 1964, whose brother lost a leg in the Utah Copper 
Mine. James Zeese, a cousin of the author's father, experienced the same loss 
and subsequent payment. 

20. Ekonomidou, op. cit. p. 20. 

21. H. B. Humphrey, Historical Summary of Coal Mine Explosions in the United 
States 1810—1958 (Washington, D.C.: United States Government Printing 
Office, 1960), pp. 17, 22, 38-41. This figure includes New Mexico where many 
immigrant Greeks worked. 
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save them. Secretly they brought injured patriotes to praktikot 
(folkhealers) for cure. A legendary Greek midwife in Utah was 
consulted by Intermountain immigrant men to set bones and 
for folk remedies to cure a wide variety of illnesses.?? 

Steeped in oral tradition, Greeks did not keep journals of 
their odyssey. There is one known exception. He began with his 
departure from Thebes in 1912. His mother, he wrote, ‘kissed 
me, embraced me, and gave me a handkerchief to remember her 
by and inside was a five drachma coin and a sprig of basil’. A few 
days after leaving Castle Garden, he was working on the rails of 
the Saint Louis-San Francisco line with three track gangs: 
Greek, Mexican, and Arab. On the second day of work, his 
village friend injured his hand. ‘I almost fainted’, he wrote, 
‘because two fingers were hanging by the skin.’ Several weeks 
later as the gang was moving rails from one section of the line to 
another, a railroad car fell on a young Corinthian and crushed 
him. Shaken, the Theban left for Roseburg, Oregon, to work on 
another track gang. He and two other Greeks, riding a handcar 
through a torrential evening rainstorm, did not hear a 
locomotive speeding toward them. Ten yards away it emerged. 
They jumped, a split second from death.?? 

Regularly young Greeks were buried in Death Wedding 
funerals (Thanatogamoi); each lay in a casket dressed as a 
bridegroom, often with wedding crown on his head, with a gold 
band on his finger, and a sprig of white flower in his lapel — as 
Greek custom decreed for the unmarried dead.?* Before the 
long walk to the graveyard on the outskirts of town, a final 
picture for village relatives was taken. Surrounding the open 
casket were men dressed in their black Sunday suits — and at 
times a woman or two; at the head of the casket stood an old- 

country priest wearing the tall black kalimafkion, bearded, his 
' hair knotted in the back. 

Until churches were built in surrounding states, a succession 

of these bearded, black-robed priests from the Salt Lake City 


22. Helen Z. Papanikolas, 'Magerou: The Greek Midwife', Utah Historical 
Quarterly, XXXVIII (1970), 50—60. 

23. H. K. Kambouris, ZeAíóat èk toù fi(ov uov xal ótápopa noujuatá uou 
dvaydpnots bia "Auepiki)y. kat ý Õiauový uov èv "Auepixi, Greek Archives, 
Marriott Library, University of Utah. 

24. Acustom traced to antiquity. See J. C. Lawson, Modern Greek Fi alklore and 
Ancient Greek Religion (New York, 1964), pp. 545-62. 
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Holy Trinity Church travelled on railroad passes to industrial 
camps and towns in Wyoming, Montana, Nevada, Idaho, and 
Colorado to perform the liturgy for the dead. 

After the obligatory picture-taking two men holding the 
Greek and American flags led the way to the graveyard, followed 
by six patriotes, the coffin resting on their shoulders, and then the 
Greek population of the area. Burial prayers were intoned at the 
open grave with someone among the immigrants who had 
helped a father or uncle in the altar of the homeland to swing the 
censer and chant the responses to the priest. The casket was 
lowered; each person present threw a handful of dirt onto it, 
and rocky earth was shovelled ‘over. Into the mound a large 
black wooden cross was driven with the dead man’s name in 
Greek painted in white across the arms. 

Until women began coming to the Intermountain West, in 
numbers after 1912, the dead were buried without the keening 
of the mirologhia (words of fate). In an eastern Utah coal mine 
explosion of 1924 that killed 172 men, fifty of them Greek, gas 
and rubble hampered the rescue teams and ten days were 
required to bring up the dead. The widows’ keening of the 
mirologhia came from the mine company houses throughout the 
ten days as one or two men were brought up at a time. A mass 
burial was held in a community hall because the Greek church 
could not hold all of the caskets.?5 

Yet the young Greeks kept coming. It was the ancient poverty 
of their patridha that drove them westward. Workers in 1912 
were receiving little more than one dollar a day in eastern 
factories, but men were making $2.50 a day as muckers (diggers) 
and $8.00 a day as miners in the copper mines of Utah and 
Nevada. To become a mucker and then a miner was the goal of 
Greeks whose starting wage was $1.65 for a twelve-hour day.?6 
The men took note of accidents and deaths by ascribing them to 
the fate, according to Greek folklore, allotted each man three 
days after birth. 

Complicating the struggle to survive in the West were disputes 


25. Papanikolas, Toil and Rage in a New Land, p. 177, photographs pp. 176, 
178. 

26. Dillingham report, Vol. III, p. 200. Greek workers in the smelting 
industries of the same period received $1.75 per day: Bureau of Immigration, 
Labor and Statistics, Report. . . 1911—1912, p. 81. 
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that led Americans to stereotype the Greeks as wild, intractable 
people. In the face of American hostility, Greeks banded 
together in railroad cars and empty buildings to sustain each 
other during winter months when there was no work on 
railroads and in summer months when mine production 
slackened. They hid men from authorities during martial law at 
the risk of jail; twice in Utah they rushed to save a patriotis who 
was being dragged to a lynching.?’ Yet they also wrought chaos 
among themselves. Because the Greeks in the new country 
naturally continued their customs and cultural views, rooted in 
poverty, that judged a man's filotimo, men fought over slights to 
that honour. Life-long feuds sprang from marriage 
arrangements that went awry after the women reached America. 
Greek Towns divided into two enemy camps over the 
Royalist-Venizelos conflict, and lodge and Church politics 
increased dissensions in the new land. Elopements of mainland 
Greeks with Cretan women were accompanied by a justified 
fear of reprisal: the long-fought-for enosis — union of Crete with 
the mainland — did not include marriage for the fiercely 
chauvinistic Cretans. 

A legendary quality quickly attached itself to feuds. A few 
hours after a Cretan killed a Skliris lieutenant and escaped 
from a mining town to make his way, eventually, to Crete, he 
was variously reported to have boarded a train posing as a 
doctor in Sunday suit and carrying a black bag, to have had his 
hair dyed red by accommodating prostitutes before leisurely 
leaving town, and to have hidden in the foothills for days.?5 
These skirmishes were minor ones, however, compared with the 
labour wars that Greeks led in the first twenty-five years of the 
century. 


27. Papanikolas, Toil and Rage, p. 155; Helen Zeese Papanikolas, ‘The 
Greeks of Carbon County’, Utah Historical Quarterly, XXII (1954), 153-4. 

28. For an account of incidents in a coal mining community that have 
become folklore, see Helen Z. Papanikolas, 'Greek Folklore of Carbon 
County’, in Lore of Faith and Folly, ed. T. E. Cheney (Salt Lake City: University of 
Utah Press, 1971), pp. 61-77. For newspaper accounts of the killing of labour 
agent George Demetrakopoulos see the Salt Lake Tribune, 17 and 18 June 1908; 
Eastern Utah Advocate 18 and 25 June 1908. The 28 October 1908 issue of the 
Eastern Utah Advocate reported on a reward being offered by a Greek 'Black 
Hand' organization to murder two Greeks, one an interpreter who dictated 
the loss of a miner's job. 
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The initial role of Greeks as strike-breakers in the 
Intermountain West quickly metamorphosed into that of 
strikers. Padrones continued to recruit strike-breakers among 
unemployed Greeks with no industrial experience, but 
production suffered from inefficiency. Management fought to 
end strikes by branding workers as radicals, thereby obscuring 
their rights movement. Greek strikers, though, were not stirred 
by the crusading spirit of labour reform. Like other immigrant 
strikers, such as those involved in Pennsylvania’s bitter 
anthracite strike of 1897, they worked under any kind of 
conditions as long as their pay was equal to that of fellow 
workers. They swung picks in poorly lighted undergound 
tunnels, their feet in ice-encrusted water; they breathed black 
dust or the fine silt of ore that was ruining their lungs; and they 
timbered roofs and walls of mines too quickly because they were 
not paid for it. They accepted these circumstances as the 
necessary misery accompanying labour, believing their days of 
manual labour were temporary ones on the way to 
independence as respected businessmen. 

Still, Greeks joined strikes and led them, even though they 
would lose wages committed to dowries and family mortgages 
and face the possibility of being blacklisted in mines throughout 
the area. Whenever they found that they were being paid less 
than Americans, or that they were being cheated on the 
weighing machines, or when they saw a chance for escape from 
paying bribes to padrones, the Greeks struck with a 
singlemindedness that astonished other workers and brought 
them abuse in newspapers and the contempt of Americans.?? 

29. In the Utah copper strike of 1912, the Greeks were referred to in the 20 
September issue of the Deseret Evening News as ‘Cretan gunmen [who, with 
other immigrants] are dominant in a situation to which the “white” element 
has been forced against its will. Hundreds leave camp daily on every train. . . 
the two daily trains carry about 200 [a gross exaggeration] of the better element 
of the camp.’ 

During the Colorado coal strike of 1913-14, the Trinidad (Colorado) 
Chronicle News printed hearsay in every issue. The 13 November 1919 issue 
quoted a Greek as saying, ‘The miners union is greater than the United States 
government and when the union gives the word to fire upon soldiers, we will 
obey the order.’ The immigrants were stigmatized as anarchists. The 8 October 
1914 Denver Post reported that the editor of I Risvoglio, a Denver Italian- 


language newspaper, wrote a letter of protest to the governor of Colorado 
objecting to a sheriff's remark that ‘the Greeks and Italians were dangerous 
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Greeks participated in western shortlived strikes in the 
depression year of 1908, in 1909, and again in 1911 and 1912, in 
both mines and railyards. By the second decade of the century, 
many Greeks had left railroad gangs to become whackers in 
roundhouses, cleaning locomotives with caustic solutions. In 
the 1908 and 1911 Pocatello, Idaho, railyard strikes and again in 
the same area in 1922 (a strike that blacklisted Greeks and forced 
many to leave the state), the strikers were almost all from the 
Greek mainland. The unique characteristic of the big strikes in 
the coal and mineral mines in the Intermountain West, 
however, is that they were led by Cretans. 

Greeks from Crete were ever ready to embroil themselves in 
labour strife, from small strikes such as the 1911 coal strike in 
Carbon County, Utah (the ‘Greek War’) in which two men were 
killed in an uprising of miners over being short-weighed at the 
scales, to the infamous Colorado strike of 1913-14 when 
seventy-two people were killed. The machine guns of 
management did not deter the Cretans. 

Why were Cretans impatient to fight, more so than mainland 
Greeks? One reason is that Cretans remained longer in 
industrial work and had more years to experience labour 
abuses. They were also particularly resistant to the authority of 
mainlander labour agents and upheld and followed Cretan 
leaders as a point of honour. Greeks from the mainland early 
fulfilled their goal to satisfy family obligations, but the Balkan 
Wars and World War I interfered with their expected return to 
Greece. The establishment of families and communities replete 
with Greek churches, schools, and lodges and accommodation 
to American life with its myriad opportunities caused the 
brightness of the fatherland to recede. 


anarchists’. The Denver Post of 30 October 1914 quoted the governor as saying 
the ‘foreign element ... had gone into the hills waving the red flag of 
anarchy . . .’. The Trinidad Chronicle News was hostile to the immigrants; the 
Denver Post often sympathetic. 

An editorial in the 27 November 1907 White Pine Daily News of Ely, Nevada, 
said of the Greeks and Italians: ‘Greed and grasp is all they know.’ 

The county newspapers reporting the Carbon County strike of 1922 were, 
except for the Helper Times, hostile to the Greeks. The 13 October Price Sun 
said '. . . feeling is high in Spring Canyon with a bunch of red-blooded citizens 
out to clean up on disturbers'. 
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The Cretans, longer than any other Greeks, kept alive the idea 
of return to Greece and were wary of using their savings for 
American business ventures that would, they thought, be 
temporary. But most important, the Cretans were fresh from 
insurrections against the Turks. Although mainland Greeks sat 
in coffeehouses and boardinghouses and sang of eagles 
swooping up from battlefields with severed heads in their talons 
and of Alefts waiting in mountain lairs to ambush Turks, these 
events were eighty years and more in the past for them. The 
Cretans, though, longer under Venetian rule, subjugated later 
by the Turks, had come to America directly from the revolts. 
Many of them brought, along with their amulet or vial of Cretan 
earth, photographs of themselves in vrakes, cummerbunds, 
tasselled kerchiefs, bullet-studded bandoliers across their 
chests, and rifles, their ‘lovely mistresses’, at their sides. There 
were men among them who had known Venizelos. They were 
contemporaries of Kazantzakis who had lived under, not merely 
heard of, crushing Turkish rule, who remembered the 'freakish 
half-mad' men and women of his neighbourhood and their 
‘fear of the Turks and their concern for their lives, honour, and 
possessions, which were in daily peril'.?! Like Kazantzakis, as 
boys many had been in massacres and seen the bodies of Cretans 
left swaying in the market place. 

Added to poverty this instability of life sharpened Cretan 
honour to a fine sensitivity. They were of all Greeks quicker 
to avenge their filotimo and to perpetuate blood feuds — as 
Patrick Leigh Fermour has observed.? Immigrants from the 


30. From the famed Cretan guerrilla song: 


Ilóve 0à kávy £aatepiá, nóve 0à pAefapíton 

và tápo TÒ vrougéki pou, Thy ÓpopqQr natpava, 

và xatefó aróv 'OuaAó or) orpára t&v uovaoópov 
và kávo uávvec ó(yoc yuiotc, yvvaikec diyws dvtpec. 


When will the sky clear, when will it be February 

To take my rifle, my lovely mistress, 

To come down to Amalo, on the road to Mousoure, 
To make mothers sonless, and wives widows. 


81. N. Kazantzakis, Report to Greco, trans. P. A. Bien (New York, 1965), p. 60. 
32. Roumeli: Adventures in Northern Greece (New York, 1962), pp. 126-44. 
Greeks from the Mani, south of Sparta, as celebrated for its militancy as Crete, 
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mainland were more inclined to file slander and assault suits 
against each other; Cretans were more prone to settle insults to 
filotimo with guns. 

Although mainland Greeks were working with Cretans in 
1911, they did not join the Utah 'Greek War'. The Cretans 
followed a battle tactic used in this and later strikes: they 
climbed the slopes of arid mountains taking with them whatever 
guns, blankets, and food they had and established themselves 
behind boulders. There was nothing extraordinary to be seen 
on the slopes, only boulders, sagebrush clumps, and a few 
juniper trees. Throughout the night the fires of strikers burned 
on the mountains surrounding the mining camp. There was no 
other sign of life until American miners walked toward the mine 
entrance in early morning to begin the day shift. ‘A rock several 
hundred feet above the settlement burst into a roar of pistol and 
rifle fire. Bullets spattered about the miners from every 
direction. . . .'5? Heavily armed mine guards returned fire and 
waited for the Cretans to use up their bullets, food and water. 
The strikers held out miraculously; fellow Cretans from the 
twenty or more mining camps in nearby canyons were crossing 
the mountains at night and bringing supplies. 

The same strategy was used in big strikes: the 1912 copper 
strike in Bingham Canyon, Utah, the Colorado coal strike of 
1913-14, and the Carbon County, Utah, coal strike of 1922. The 
labour wars revealed intrigue, acts of heroism and cowardice, 
foolhardiness, self-serving, and filotimo. 

The Greeks, almost all of them Cretans, working in the 
copper mines of Utah in 1912 had been indifferent to the 
proselytizing of the Western Federation of Miners.?* As the 
populace at large looked upon the unionists as ‘Bolsheviks’, 
"Wobblies', and ‘labour agitators’, Greeks went to and from 


did not come to the Intermountain West. Only one is recalled by elderly 
Greeks, Louis Maniates, who was killed by a rival gambler in Reno, Nevada. 

83. A. K. Powell, ‘A History of Labor Union Activity in the Eastern Utah 
Coal Fields: 1900~1934’ (Ph.D. Diss., University of Utah, 1976), p. 161. Pages 
160-8 give a good picture of the relationship among Cretans, mainland 
Greeks, and Charles Soter, Skliris's representative. 

34. Helen Z. Papanikolas, 'Life and Labor Among the Immigrants of 
Bingham Canyon', Utah Historical Quarterly, XXXIII (1965), 289—815. 
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work with little interest in the then illegal, surreptitious 
campaign of labour leaders. Sitting in jail for idealistic future 
gains was incomprehensible to them and return to Crete was 
always in their thoughts. However, they soon saw the union asa 
means of removing their powerful labour agent Skliris. (They 
had attempted this three years earlier and, although not union 
members, had been supported by the Western Federation of 
Miners, who called Skliris the ‘Greek slave driver and scab 
herder’. The Greeks had threatened Skliris after a Greek boy was 
killed by a mine guard for stealing coal during this minor 
strike.)55 

Making a pact with the federation, the Cretans agreed to join 
the union with the condition that the firing of Skliris be a 
demand in the coming strike. The Greeks were by far the 
greatest number of workers and the Western Federation enjoyed 
a phenomenal success; the two hundred and fifty members of 
July increased to nearly twenty-five hundred in October. When 
Union demands were refused, the Cretans jubilantly ran up and 
down the long winding street of the camp shooting off guns and 
terrorizing the community, an old country response to joy and 
danger. 

Without notifying union officials of their plans, the Cretans 
took guns and blankets, climbed the mountainsides, fortified 
themselves in positions where they could see the entire narrow 
valley, and raked 'the mine workings with a hail of lead at every 
attempt of railroad employees or deputy sheriffs to enter the 
grounds’.°® Union officials followed and tried to convince the 
Cretans to leave their strongholds, but as the Salt Lake Herald 
Tribune of 19 September 1912 said, the Cretans were 'famed as 
men who, when the spirit moves them to fight, are difficult to 
control'. 

With deputies and national guardsmen at the foot of the 
slopes expecting the governor's command to charge and drive 
the Greeks down, it was discovered that sixty cases of dynamite 
were missing from a construction tunnel. The governor decided 


85. V. H. Jensen, Heritage of Conflict: Labor Relations in the Non Ferrous Metals 
Industry up to 1930 (New York, 1980), pp. 262-3. The Bingham Press Bulletin, 29 
November 1909, upheld the mine guard saying, "The deluge of foreign riff-raff 
is sweeping over us. . . . These outlaws should be taught their place.’ 

36. Deseret Evening News, 19 September 1912. 
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instead to give the strikers an ultimatum to return to work and 
waited in the town theatre to talk with them. The Cretans 
remained on the slopes until the Salt Lake City priest in black 
robes, swinging silver pectoral cross, and kalimafkion on his 
head, climbed the mountainside. He went, the Salt Lake Tribune 
of 20 September 1912 said, ‘among the militant strikers like the 
spirit of peace and brought “the truce of God". Everywhere 
guns were laid aside and hats doffed in respectful salute.’ The 
men marched down the slopes and to the theatre. Yet with two 
hundred and fifty heavily fortified deputies at his disposal, 
Governor William Spry did not attempt to disarm the Cretans. 
To Governor Spry’s insistence that the men return to work, the 
Cretans shook the theatre with shouts that they would go back at 
the same pay scale if the Czar of the Greeks was removed as their 
labour agent. When the copper company officials denied that 
Greeks had to pay to keep their jobs and defended Skliris, the 
Cretans angrily left the theatre for their mountain barricades. 

Strike-breakers began infiltrating the town, despite the 
vigilance of strikers. Skliris, through Greek labour agents in 
Colorado and Idaho, was recruiting unemployed Greeks 
throughout the West to break the strike. The men were 
mainland Greeks; the animosity engendered at that time 
between them and the Cretan strikers was kept alive through the 
years when Utah Cretans supported Premier Venizelos and 
almost all other Greek immigrants upheld King Constantine. 
The factional split is still apparent today. 

Although mine officials continued to defend Skliris as an 
honest man who was paid a salary for his services, the charges of 
his being a padrone began to have an effect on the public even 
though it was opposed to unions and viewed strikes as un- 
American. To counteract this, Skliris offered five thousand 
dollars for proof he charged men for jobs, the money to be used 
to erect a monument to Governor Frank Stuenenberg of Idaho, 
killed by a bomb in 1905 during mine labour wars. The offer was 
immediately accepted by the secretary of the Greek church in 
Salt Lake City. Two days later Skliris resigned. The Cretans 
celebrated in coffeehouses before going back to the mountains. 

The strike continued; two Greeks were killed, one lost his leg, 
others were seriously wounded. (A Greek was also killed in 
McGill, Nevada, where Utah Copper Company miners had also 
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gone out on strike.) Through freezing winter months the strikers 
suffered from lack of food and fuel. The Western Federation of 
Miners in Butte, Montana, sent $7,000 in relief, three dollars a 
week for single men and six dollars a week for family men. 

The strike was lost leaving deprivation among strikers and an 
enormous economic loss to businesses and copper production. 
Skliris attempted to survive as a labour agent at a distance, but 
he never attained his former power. All labour agents had 
a brief, flamboyant career, cut short by the restrictive 
immigration laws of the early 1920s that kept desperate young 
Greeks in the homeland. The leading labour agents of the 
Intermountain West died penniless. Men who worked for Skliris 
and other padrones as a sideline, however, were the first 
successful Greeks, the source of money used to buy businesses 
and property now nearly forgotten. Labour agents were 
extortionists and opportunists, yet performed a service for great 
numbers of uneducated immigrants, afraid, conditioned by 
custom to believe that favours had to be given in return for 
work, hampered in a strange country by inability to speak its 
language, who knew neither where work was nor how to go 
about getting it. 

After the expulsion of Skliris, newly arrived Greeks went 
through a harrowing time of scrounging for work for 
themselves and their patriotes. The journal-keeping Theban 
wandered nine months through the Northwest, borrowing a few 
dollars from friends to follow every rumour of work. On the way 
to yet another fruitless journey, he wrote: 


Day and night I walk a strange land and despair 
Iam not able to live anymore in these strange places 
I beg you, God, accept my wish 

Send the Archangel to take my soul. 


In the last months of the Utah copper strike, a coal strike 
began in the southern Colorado mines owned by John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr.5* Again Cretans became leaders and from them 

37. Kambouris journal, pp. 132-3. 

$8. For accounts of the strike see H. D. Graham and T. R. Gurr, Violence in 
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came a heroic martyr. Louis Tikas had been born near 
Rethymnon, Crete, and had arrived in America in 1906. As a 
coffeehouse owner in Denver, Colorado, he was known for 
befriending countrymen needing shelter, or as someone to 
speak with American officials for them or to write letters to their 
villages. Greeks entrusted him with their wages as they moved 
from section gangs to mines and mills: new immigrants were 
reluctant to use American banks.*?? Tikas became an interpreter 
and then an organizer in the northern Colorado coal mines. 

When the United Mine Workers called the strike on 23 
September 1918, hundreds of miners were evicted from 
company houses. They loaded children, rickety furniture, straw 
bedding, and cooking utensils into wagons and with early snow 
falling made their way down the muddy roads of Delagua and 
Berwind canyons. Many miners pulled top-heavy carts. Eight to 
ten thousand miners followed into the tent towns put up by the 
union, the largest of which was Ludlow. 

Labour leaders were faced with a large contingent of Greek 
miners, recently arrived from Crete, who could not understand 
English. Tikas was brought in to organize the Greeks and 
became their spokesman. A report to the governor of Colorado 
said: 


The most forceful portion of the colonists were Greeks. We 
do not know that they outnumbered the other nationalities in 
the colony, but we are positive that they dominated it. The 


McGovern and L. F. Guttridge, The Great Coal Field War (Boston, 1972); B. B. 
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will of the Greeks was the law of the colony. They were the : 
most aggressive element, the fighting men. . . . Such was their 
position and authority that although many of the nations had 
leaders of their own, the Greek leader was the master of the 
tented city.*? 


Clashes of militia and national guardsmen with strikers 
continued throughout the winter in the mining camps 
surrounding Trinidad, Colorado, killing guards, strikers, and 
children. The Cretans were acknowledged for their cunning. As 
some of them had come from the Balkan Wars, rumours spread 
that their strategy had been learned on the battlefield and that 
they had brought a good supply of Greek-made bullets. 

On 20 April 1914, one day after Greek Easter (Julian 
Calendar), when Tikas and his Greeks barbecued lambs bought 
at neighbouring ranches, danced old native folk dances, several 
of the men in Cretan vrakes, the Colorado National Guard 
began its big offensive. The guard said later that the day was 
chosen because word had come that the Greeks were planning 
an attack as part of their celebration. Cretans maintained that 
the soldiers expected the Greeks to be dazed from drinking wine 
and unprepared for attack. 

In the early morning, guardsmen fired on the Ludlow tent 
colony killing five men and a boy. The strikers ran to their 
stations and began firing across the road at the soldiers. In many 
of the tents holes had been dug and covered over with planks as 
hiding places for women and children during gunfire. Tikas 
tried throughout the day to lead shocked women and children 
to a deep, dry river bed for safety. By afternoon he was able to 
bring small groups to the arroyo, while the noise of strikers’ 
bullets and the guard’s machine guns increased and came 
closer. 

The tents were set on fire; two women and eleven children 
hiding in the dugouts suffocated. Tikas saw the impossibility of 
getting all women and children to the river bed, raised a white 
cloth of truce, and approached a national guard officer who 
broke a rifle over his head. Tikas was pushed into the crossfire of 
strikers and guardsmen and fell, riddled with bullets, to become 
known as the ‘Martyr of Ludlow’. 

40. Ludlow, Report of the Special Board . . . , p. 7. 
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In a matter of hours, coffeehouses in the West heard of his 
murder and, whether they knew him or not, Cretans from 
Raton, New Mexico, forty miles away, walked over the 
mountains carrying rifles and ammunition, and Greeks from 
Colorado Springs slung flour sacks filled with ammunition over 
their shoulders, tied red bandana kerchiefs around their necks 
as a sign of revolt, and set out to avenge their countryman.*! 

Other Greeks, however, saw an opportunity for personal 
advantage in the disarray following Skliris’s loss of authority in 
the copper strike. A Greek shoe repairman from Trinidad 
travelled to Bingham Canyon, Utah, and recruited strike- 
breakers from among the Cretan strikers, then blacklisted 
throughout the Intermountain mining towns. There was also a 
scramble among several Greeks at the death of Tikas to become 
the spokesman for their people. The shoe repairman had his 
shop hacked up by Cretan strikers, and a self-styled successor to 
Tikas did not have the charisma and altruism to be acclaimed by 
the Cretans. 

Tikas was eulogized in newspapers and by people of the 
working class, his Greek village background supplanted by 
ancient Greek heritage: ‘Who knows what blood flowed in his 
veins? Perhaps the blood of Pericles.'*? Tikas's name is at the 
top of a list engraved on a monument erected by the United 
Mine Workers in memory of those who died at Ludlow. On each 
anniversary of the attack he is recalled as the hero of the 
massacre. Yet a letter written by him, in the files of the United 
Mine Workers national headquarters in Washington, D.C., 
shows he had trouble with union officials who resented his 
leadership.*? 

The few Greeks who joined unions for ideological reasons 
were unmarried and almost everyone of them remained so. 
They had been indoctrinated by men who were not Greek. A 
survivor of the Colorado strike of 1913-14, said, 'A Black 
working next to me converted me to the union. Only a few of us 
Greeks believed in the union from the beginning. The others 
joined when Tikas became the leader.'** 


41. Salt Lake Tribune, 26 April 1914. 

42. United Mine Workers Journal, 28 May 1914. 

43. Addressed to United Mine Workers officials, 10 February 1914. 
44. Gus Papadakis interview. 
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The need of unions to have Greeks within their ranks for 
strength paralleled the need of industry for their cheap labour, 
but in neither unions nor work did the Greeks find full equality. 
Their difficulties increased during the World War I years when, 
still expecting to return to Greece, they were initially reluctant to 
serve in the American army. The anti-immigrant campaigns 
during the war years and those following with the American 
Legion leading a feverish drive to keep immigrants from the 
Balkans, Eastern Euope, and the Mediterranenan out of the 
country were fuelled with increased propaganda against the 
millions of dollars sent back to their countries by the 
immigrants, their faltering in enlisting in the war, and their ‘un- 
Americanism' in joining strikes. The increasing numbers of 
Greeks leaving labour to become businessmen were harassed.** 

When miners in the Intermountain West joined the national 
coal strike of 1922, outcries against immigrants reached an 
apogee. Again the focus of the strike was in the coal fields of 
eastern Utah. Again Cretans were leaders of the tent colonies 
and short-weighing on the coal scales the catalyst for their 
striking. The initial impetus for the strike was a cut in wages 
while coal prices remained steady. After ambushing a train 
rumoured to be carrying strike-breakers, miners were forced 
out of company houses and into the union’s tent colonies. A 
confrontation in an orchard between a deputy sheriff and a 
Cretan named Tenas left the striker dead and his patriotes 
vociferously charging that he had been unarmed. The casket was 
escorted to the graveyard with two men at the head of the 
procession holding large Greek and American flags, followed by 

45. Emily G. Balch, Our Slavic Fellow Citizens (New York, 1969), Appendix, 
p. 472, shows that Greeks led all other immigrants in remittances to their 
native countries. The methods used in harassments were: denying business 
licences; accusing men of having been ‘strike agitators’ and therefore un- 
American; in Carbon County, Utah, refusing American citizenship 
applications for five years to Greeks who balked at enlisting in WWI; and by 
openly resisting attempts of Greeks to establish themselves in business. This 
resistance began as soon as Greeks left the labour ranks to enter business. The 
Great Falls (Mont.) Daily Tribune, 9 April 1908, published accounts of mass 
meetings to ‘consider ridding Great Falls of undesirables. . . . Greeks have 
located in this city and invested money in business blocks, restaurants and 
other small business enterprises.... The Resolution provided that a 
committee be appointed to confer with the Greeks and induce them to leave 
the city.’ The Standard (Ogden, Utah), g April 1909, voiced similar feelings. 
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seven hundred Greeks carrying small blue and white Greek 
flags. A newspaper account accused the Greeks of dragging the 
American flag in the dust and Americans watching on the 
sidewalks said it had been set on fire. The Greeks denied the flag 
had been desecrated.*6 

In a second ambush on a train entering the county, a sheriff 
was killed and an engineer injured. A badly wounded Cretan 
was captured by guards, then rescued by friends who carried 
him to a doctor. The guns in the strikers’ belts convinced the 
doctor that it was expedient to give emergency treatment. The 
man's compatriots hid him in one remote town after another 
until he recovered. Searching for him, the national guard 
rampaged through Greek stores and boardinghouses. 

Fourteen Cretans and an Italian were arrested for the death of 
the sheriff. After long, turbulent trials three were acquitted, the 
rest sentenced to terms up to life imprisonment. ‘A vicious 
element’, the 30 June 1922 issue of the Sun (Price, Utah) said of 
the Greeks, ‘unfit for citizenship’. All Greeks were included: 
strikers, non-strikers, cardplayers, businessmen, and second- 
generation children. The Greek vice-consul, who several years 
previously as a Greek-language newspaper reporter in Salt Lake 
City had exposed a Greek posing as a banker and bilking Greek 
labourers of interest on their savings, was arrested when he tried 
to enter a mining town to speak with Cretan strikers. His 
diplomatic immunity was cavalierly disregarded by the national 
guard. 

A rival county newspaper complained that of the three 
thousand Greeks in the area, only one hundred were married.*’ 
The presence of thousands of single Greek men in western towns 
had been alarming to the native population from their initial 
appearance. An official report on Ludlow said, ‘The strange 
thing, and one that we found important is that there were no 
Greek women or children in the colony.'* In Utah and 


46. News Advocate (Price, Utah), 18 May 1922. Almosta quarter century after 
the strike, men involved admitted to the author that Tenas armed himself in 
preparation for confronting the deputy whose car had broken down a mile 
from the Helper, Utah, tent colony and that a ‘hot head’ had set fire to the flag 
before others could restrain him. See Papanikolas, Toil and Rage, pp. 167—75 
for an account of the strike. 

47. News Advocate, 18 July 1922. 

48. Ludlow, Report of the Special Board . . . , p. 7. 
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surrounding areas where Mormon influence was strong, 
northern-European converts most often came in family groups, 
giving a sense of stability. 

Assault cases in which Greeks had taken revenge for 
disparagements on their origins were commonplace and fights 
between ‘white men’s camps’ and ‘foreigners’ camps’ were 
widely reported with Greeks accorded blame. In a McGill, 
Nevada, mélée that killed three Greeks, eighty-seven com- 
patriots were loaded into two boxcars and taken into a desert 
where they were forced out with neither food nor water.*? 

Fears for the virtue of American girls were ever present. The 
Greeks would not confine themselves to their Greek Towns, and 
the well-dressed gamblers and ‘interpreters’ among them 
stigmatized their entire hard-working population. Americans 
imposed restrictions: in Pocatello, Idaho, Greeks were forced to 
sit in theatre balconies and in many western towns real estate 
clauses prohibited them from owning property in what were 
considered select neighbourhoods.5? 

With a number of Greek men marrying Americans, 
establishing themselves in business, their ‘unassimilability’ 
judged by coffeehouses, Greek schools, Greek language 
newspapers, and their ‘clannishness’ in living near each other, 
the groundwork for the Ku Klux Klan attacks against 
immigrants in 1924 and 1925 was laid. Klansmen in hoods and 
robes marched down city and town streets, burned crosses, 
threatened Greek men who employed American women and 
stormed through their establishments. In a Utah mill town 
hooded Klansmen entered a store owned by a young Greek 

49. White Pine News (Ely, Nev.), 2 June 1908. 

50. The author’s parents and other Greeks in Pocatello, Idaho, would not 
attend theatres because of this restriction. In the mill town of Magna, Utah, the 
owner of the company store built himself a house on prime land he owned, but 
was forced to mortgage it to the Greek owners of the Central Lumber and 
Hardware Company as collateral for building materials needed to finish the 
structure. A subsequent reading of the abstract revealed that Greeks were not 
allowed to buy land on his property. Mary P. Lines recalls her father Gust 
Pappas appearing before the Price, Utah, city council to plead the case of a 
fellow Greek, a World War I American army veteran, who had earlier been 
denied the right to purchase city land. ‘You see this man’s dark face, but the 
scar on it came from fighting for this glorious country.’ Similar stories are part 


of the immigrant experience of almost every first-generation Greek the author 
has interviewed. 
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engaged to an American and read him the Klan articles of 
incorporation, adding one which refused Greeks the right to 
marry American women. The man and woman eloped and 
returned to find crosses burning in front of his store and 
another in the yard of his wife's parents.5! 

Nine years after the solidarity of immigrants subdued the 
Klan, in the depths of the Great Depression, another national 
coal strike paralysed coal production. This time Cretans were 
not leaders. By then, they had wives and children and Greek 
responsibility to the family took precedence over earlier, freer 
behaviour. There were also fewer of them in the Intermountain 
West. Like the mainlanders, they had not returned to the 
homeland as they had intended. A few took their savings in the 
depressed thirties and left for Crete, but most were fearful to 
return in the economic uncertainity of the times. 

The population of Greeks in the area dwindled and was not 
replenished because of immigration restriction. With their 
savings Greeks settled elsewhere, some to become prosperous. 
Once-active churches are either closed, like that in McGill, 
Nevada, or are little more than chapels: Great Falls, Montana, 
and Pueblo, Colorado. A good number of the immigrants never 
married ; inured to a wholly male life, they existed on the fringes 
of Greek life, living in run-down hotels, their final days spent in 
coffeehouses, which decreased in number as the men died off.?? 
They remind one of Cavafy’s lines: 


. . . By heavy labour there outworn 
He was destroyed by suffering and cheap debauchery’ 


The interplay of the industrialization of the Intermountain 
West and the lives of Greek immigrants is seen to be symbiotic: 
immigrants provided the brawn for mines, railroads, mills, and 
smelters while industry in turn provided wages with which 
the immigrants established themselves in America. The 


51. Interview with Mr. and Mrs. Andrew Dallas, 26 June 1972. 

52. A study on the last of coffeehouse habitués is J. Patterson's ‘The 
Unassimilated Greeks of Denver’, Anthropological Quarterly, XLIII (1970), 
343-53. 

53. C. P. Cavafy, ‘Days of 1909, 1910, and 1911', The Poems of C. P. Cavafy, 
trans., John Mavrogordato (London, 1952), p. 140. 
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participation of Greeks in the early twentieth century labour 
wars contributed to the breakdown of resistance to unionization 
that led to the Wagner Act of 1933. This participation added an 
additional burden to the discrimination experienced by second- 
generation Greek ethnics. 

Like millions of other hardy immigrants, the Greeks 
persevered. The greater number lived through the hard days of 
early immigrant life, married, had children, became store 
owners, sheepmen, and cattlemen, and moved out of the Greek 
Towns in the prosperity of the middle twenties. A rustic people, 
they saw the promise of America vested in their children, who 
finished grammar schools, high schools, many going on to 
colleges and universities and often to graduate schools, with 
their Greek ethnicity engrained in them. Their grandchildren 
are as American as any third generation immigrant people, but 
highly conscious of their Greek roots. In the final assessment the 
industrial American West, with its early horrors in living and in 
dying, did give to thousands of immigrant Greeks a foothold in 
American life. 


Salt Lake City, Utah 
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Habitual Aspect in Ancient 
and Modern Greek 


BRIAN NEWTON 


1. The Greek language has remained during its long history 
remarkably stable in respect of its morphology, syntax and 
lexicon, as has been commonly observed.! The conventional 
wisdom on the matter is that Greek has been particularly subject 
to conscious archaizing. It is therefore interesting to turn to an 
area within the rule systems of the language in which learned 
influence, owing to the subtle and elusive character of the 
principles involved, can have played at best a negligible role — 
that area which involves the semantic rules governing the choice 
of verbal aspect, or the distinction realized in sentences by the 
features ‘imperfective’ and ‘perfective’ (corresponding to 
present and aorist stems respectively). In this article I wish to 
look at an important class of structures in which the modal 
predicates such as ancient ó/vaga: ‘can’, dei ‘it is necessary’ 
(modern uzopó, npéneu take as their complements expressions 
referring to multiple events (as in, for instance, the Modern 
Greek mpénei và nnyaívo nde uépa, ‘I must go every day’). 


1. This article represents an expanded version of a paper ‘Verbal aspect in 
Ancient and Modern Greek’ read at a joint session of the Modern Greek 
Studies Association and the American Philological Association in Atlanta, 
1977, and much of the material in it occurs in a paper read at the Third 
International Conference in Historical Linguistics in Hamburg, 1977, to 
appear in the Proceedings. For bibliographical references and more detailed 
theoretical discussion see my ‘scenarios, modality and verbal aspect in Greek’ 
(Language, forthcoming). I am grateful to the John Simon Guggenheim 
Foundation for the award of a Fellowship which enabled me to devote twelve 
months (1974-5) to the study of verbal aspect in Modern Greek. 
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Before we proceed to more theoretical points let us consider 
what on the face of it is a quite striking statistical indication that 
in spite of the replacement of the Ancient Greek infinitive in 
modal complements by structures of vd + finite verb, the rules 
governing aspectual choice survive unscathed. A rough count of 
the aspect of such infinitives as are governed by dei and óóvauai 
in the New Testament showed that in a total of 282 instances the 
imperfective form comprised 89, or 32 per cent. In thirteen 
plays by the modern writer D. Psathas I counted 518 examples 
of the corresponding zpézei and uzopó with imperfective com- 
plements in 149 cases, or 29 per cent of the total. A more 
detailed breakdown of the figures is given in Table I: 


TABLE I 


Verbal aspect in the complements of 

dei and  óóvaua: in the New 

Testament and of zpézei and uxopó 

in thirteen plays by D. Psathas. 

Figures are given for positive and 
negative sentences 


New Testament Psathas 
óci 7pénei 
Pos. Neg. Pos. Neg. 
Pf. 57 3 116 15 
Impf. 34(37%) 2(40%) 51(30%)  6(2996) 
Óbvauat unopó 
Pf. 49 84 105 183 
Impf. 22(8199 $1(2790) 62(37%) 30(18%) 


If we ignore the figures for negative sentences with dei and 
zpénei, which are probably too small to be of significance, we 
note that Hellenistic Greek shows a slight preference for 
imperfective vis-à-vis Modern Greek in positive structures with 
the strong modal necessary and a more pronounced 
preference in negative ones with the weak 'possible'. Two 
hypotheses, not necessarily inconsistent, suggest themselves. 
One is that because choice of aspect depends essentially on 
semantic factors it may simply be that the sorts of meaning 
conveyed by New Testment structures are more likely to select 
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imperfective expressions (for instance, it might be that they 
more frequently refer to continuous or repeated action). Indeed 
it seems in general to be the case that the overall frequency of 
perfective forms increases as we approach the level of ordinary 
conversation, which presumably concerns the specific, concrete 
event types of everyday life, while in more abstract contexts they 
are less frequent. In Psathas himself, whose plays approximate 
by and large to the style of ordinary conversation, the overall 
frequency of perfective forms is about 85 per cent, while in 
abstract discussions such as are found in philosophical texts, the 
figure drops to about 70 per cent. The second hypothesis would 
be to the effect that the rules linking meaning and expression 
have undergone modification, although as the figures of Table I 
clearly indicate, such modfication may have been marginal. On 
this explanation one might expect that modern translations of 
the New Testament would sometimes switch aspect, and an 
examination of two such translations (or perhaps ‘paraphrases’) 
showed that this was in fact the case, the switch being normally 
from imperfective to perfective. In the versions of P. N. 
Trembelas and I. T. Kolitsaras I counted six cases in which an 
original imperfective after dei had been replaced by at least one 
of the translators with the perfective; a similar replacement 
occurred in fourteen cases involving édvayai, ten of which 
involved negative sentences.? The converse switch with these 
modals did not seem to occur, although the deontic modal 
éceari is followed by the perfective doivar in the three references 
to the episode of the tribute money, but by the imperfective 
form of ‘give’ in the modern translations. 

It is not possible to comment sensibly on the differences and 
on the far more impressive resemblances between the aspectual 
systems of Hellenistic and Modern Greek, without some sort of 
theoretical framework incorporating an appropriate set of 
devices for representing the meaning of sentences and rules 
linking these to surface expression. The next section outlines 
some such theory for habitual aspect and this is then illustrated 
by a discussion of cases in which aspectual phenomena have 

2. The references for óeiare Luke 13:33, John 4:4, Acts 9:6. 16:30, 25:10, II 
Cor. 11:80, and for óvaua: (positive), Matt. 19:12, John 1:46, 9:16, Heb. 5:7 
(negative), John 8:2, 3:27, 5:19, 5:30, 9:4, 9:88, 10:29, 12:39, 16:12, Acts 
27:15. 
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apparently remained in general constant from the Hellenistic 
period to the present. A final section mentions two of the ways in 
which usage may have, and apparently has, changed. 


2. Many sentences referring to indefinitely repeated events have 
a form something like ‘every time p, g’, which may be puta little 
more formally as (1). 


(1) At all times (if p at ¢ then qat ¢) 


Such expressions may be called (after Rescher 1966) 'scenario 
expressions'. An example might be 'every time he smokes, he 
coughs'. In Greek (and in Russian, which has an aspectual 
system functionally quite comparable to Greek) both the 
antecedent (p) and the consequent (q) are in the imperfective 
aspect, irrespective of tense. Thus, in the present, modern Greek 
has (2). 


(2) Ká8€ popà no? kanvíGei Bijxei 
‘Every time he smokes, he coughs.’ 

The past counterpart of this follows the same aspectual pattern 
(xá0€ popà nov Kanvice čßnxe). Notice that the ¢ in our scenario 
expressions is a variable over the time intervals associated with 
events, so that it corresponds roughly to the sense ‘occasion’ 
rather than to the ‘moments’ of conventional tense logic, which 
are represented as points along an abstract time dimension 
existing independently of events and governed by the axioms of 
denseness and continuity (that is, between any two moments 
there is always another, and the time line is without gaps). The 
rule may be stated as (3). 


(3) When in the logical form of a sentence an event expression 
reflects the antecedent or consequent of a scenario 
expression (cf. (1) above), its main verb appears with 
imperfective aspect.? 


g. I am grateful to one of this journal's readers for citing two instances of 
káðe oopá structures with the perfective (aorist) in both clauses: (a) 
*IIpayuatriká ueyáAoc pod pdvnxe 6 KaBágnc, xá0€ popá noi tóv avvávigoa o1ó 
oniri tov . . . ' (I. A. Zapeytávv, Zyólia atov Kafágy, 1964, ed. 40); (b) Kade 
9opá no ijp6ec ord toavtýpia pac, rj Hetva nipe ovpáta . . . (II. IlpefeAáxn, ‘O 
fioc ro) Oavdtov, 'Eatía, oeh. 168). The second is attributed to a Bulgarian 
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The cases which interest us are those in which a scenario 
expression is combined with a modal. Consider for example (4) 


and (5). 


(4) Mzopeic vapOic ónote 0éAeic 
(5) Mzopeic vdpxyeoat énote 0€Aeic 

"You can come whenever you want.' 
Although the English translation fails to indicate any semantic 
distinction, there are in fact two different ways of combining the 
scenario structure ‘at all times ¢ if you want at ¢ to come then you 
come at /' with the modal ‘you are able’ (‘poss’). The modal may 
have the consequent alone, or it may have the whole scenario 
expression as its scope. The logical form displaying modalized 
consequent will be as in (6). 


(6) At all times ¢ (if you want at ¢ to come then Poss at ¢ (you 
come))! 


It will be noted that the ‘you want’ and the ‘poss’ are both 
associated with a universally bound ¢ of a scenario expression 
and hence appear in imperfective aspect in Greek, while the ‘you 
come’ is not so associated and appears, as in (4), in the 
perfective. On the other hand the logical form corresponding to 
(5) will have the whole scenario within the scope of ‘Poss’, so that 
both ‘you want’ and ‘you come’ will be associated with a 
universally bound ¢ and assigned imperfective aspect (see 7). 


(7) Poss (atall times ¢ (you want at ¢ to come then you come at ¢)) 
The difference may seem subtle, and, as we shall see, in 


speaker, and so might perhaps represent a deliberate infelicity. All I can 
suggest in the case of the first is that we do not have a scenario expression; that 
is, the sense is not that Cavafy appeared great every time the writer met him 
(but not necessarily at other times), but that he was great, and the writer was 
struck by this every time he met him. It is worth mentioning that the few native 
speakers with whom I have discussed these sentences find them correct but 
unnatural. 

4. For readers unfamiliar with the conventions used here. to indicate 
meanings, (6) may be roughly paraphrased as ‘at any time, if at that time you 
want to come, then it is possible at that time that you come’; similarly (7) would 
correspond to ‘it is possible that at any time if you want at that time to come, 
then you come at that time.’ The abbreviation poss of ‘possible’ is used to 
express the various notions ‘may’, ‘can’, ‘be able’, as well as ‘possible’ itself. 
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structures of this general type speakers do in fact display some 
degree of vacillation in the choice of aspect, for the reason that 
the action designated in the consequent (here ‘coming’) is often 
repeatable in the real world so that it makes sense for it to be 
universally quantified. In the case of actions such as marrying 
(for the first time) or dying, which can occur only once during 
the existence of a given individual, modalization of the complete 
scenario cannot occur. For instance a mother might say to her 
daughter ‘you may marry whenever you want’ in the sense ‘at all 
times ¢ if you want at ¢ to marry then poss at ¢ (you marry)’, in 
which ‘you marry’ is disassociated from the ¢ and expressed in 
Greek by the perfective (uxopeic ózore 0éAei; và navtpevtijc). 
But the corresponding imperfective zavrpeóeca: does not occur 
as it implies that the mother is permitting the girl to marry as 
often as she wants, implying in turn a logical form ‘Poss’ at all 
times ¢ (you want at £ to marry then you marry at £). 


3. Turning now to Hellenistic Greek let us first consider one or 
two cases which illustrate how the rules governing aspectual 
choice have persisted to the present day. The New English Bible 
translates Mark 14:7 as (8). 


(8) 'You have the poor among you always and you can help 
them whenever you like.’ 
AÁVTOTE yàp totc natwyovc éyete ue’ éavtõv, kal ótav 
0éÀqte óóvaao0€ aùtoùç eù noijoai 
Helping the poor is presumably a repeatable event but the use of 
the perfective in the New Testament phrase is quite compatible 
with its being treated as a one shot affair, while the imperfective 
would indicate the logical form (10), which marks explicitly the 
possibility of indefinite repetition. 


(9) Poss at all times ¢ (if you want at ¢ to help them then you help 
them at /). 

It may be added that the distinction expressed in logical form by 
the relative left to right ordering of the universal quantifier and 
the modal predicate is in general mapped directly in terms of 
surface order, so that in this instance, just as we have in the 
logical form the order ‘at all times £’, ‘poss’, so on the surface we 
have órav ‘whenever’ than duvac@e ‘you can’, although the New 
English Bible reverses this. 
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We saw above that in the case of nonrepeatable events (such as 
‘marry x’) embedding under modals is associated uniquely with 
logical forms in which the modal has the event expression alone 
in its scope and never a complete scenario expression (since this 
would indicate repeatability of both antecedent and consequent 
event). We noted that with repeatable events there is often 
vacillation, and Modern Greek speakers will tend to accept as 
synonymous, or at any rate have great difficulty in paraphrasing 
differentially, pairs of sentences varying only in the aspect of 
complement clauses, in spite of what on our analysis would 
show up in logical form as differing relative scopes of the modal 
and universal temporal operator ‘at all times ?’. For instance, in 
the course of an investigation conducted in 1975, 50 speakers 
were asked to select what they deemed to be the most 
appropriate aspectual choice in sentence (10), for which a 
context was provided referring to the rules governing the 
movements of reformatory inmates. 


(10) "Ozore 0élouy tà naiðıà unopobv và Byatvovv/Byobv 
‘whenever they want the boys may go out’ 

Informants were almost equally divided between imperfective 

Byaívovv and perfective fyobv. The logical forms corresponding 

to these selections are as in (11) and (12). 


(11) Possatall times ¢ (if they want at ¢ to go out then they go out 
at £) 
(12) Atall times t (if they want at ¢ to go out then poss at t (they go 
out)) 
The corresponding interpretations would presumably suggest 
paraphrases such as, respectively, ‘they have standing 
permission whereby they go out whenever they want’ and 
‘whenever they want they are given permission ad hoc to go out’. 
It is therefore particularly striking that Hellenistic Greek seems 
to have displayed precisely this kind of indeterminacy. Consider 
the two passages meaning ‘is it permitted to cure people on the 
Sabbath or not?’ 


(13) "Eteori v oaBBátq Oepaneioat j oU; (pf.) (Luke 14:3) 

(14) Ei coti toic oáfBaoi Gepaneven; (impf.) (Matt. 12:10) 
One may note that while this variation seems to carry little if any 
clear semantic contrast, it does imply that a surface parsing 
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based on considerations of logical form will bracket the 
sentences differently. The above versions (13) and (14) would 
correspond to (15) and (16) respectively. 


(15) (Is it permitted to cure people) on the Sabbath? 
(16) Is it permitted (to cure people on the Sabbath)? 

Thus one principle which has persisted throughout at least 
two millennia is that which assigns imperfective to event 
expressions associated in logical form with the universally 
quantified ¢ of scenario expressions. Another is somewhat more 
subtle and involves constructions which appear on the surface as 
lacking overt scenario features but which imply underlying 
scenario expressions. In particular we find that sentences such as 
‘I can swim’, ‘I can read’, in which there is reference to general 
abilities, are assigned imperfective complements, while their 
negative counterparts show up with perfective. Furthermore we 
find that structures with deontic ‘may’ also follow the principle 
‘positive: imperfective; negative: perfective’. For Modern Greek 
consider uzopóà và koAvuzó ‘I can swim’ (or more naturally 
‘unopolcép@ xai koÀvuzó) versus uropõ và koAvuzijoo, and for 
Hellenistic Greek (17) and (18). 


(17) f nàc óóvacai Aéyew (impf.) rà dócAoó aov, 'AócAgé, ápec 
ékBáAo tò káppoç tò èv tQ óo0aAudQ oov, avtoc thy èv tO 
óo6aAu gov óókov où Blénav; (Luke 6:42) 

‘How can you say to your brother “‘let me take the speck 
out of your eye” when you are blind to the plank in your 
own?’ 

(18) où ó/varai dé 6 dp@adudc eineiv (pf.) vj) yeipt, Xpetav aov 
ovx éxo. (I Cor. 12:21) 

"The eye cannot say to the hand “I do not need you’ 

My original view of the matter was that negation per se is a 

‘variable constraint’ which favours the selection of perfective 

aspect, but this turned out to be a quite inadequate 

characterization of the situation. First of all, the statistical data 
of Table I do not indicate any tendency for negation as such to 
favour perfective aspect, at least if we ignore the case of modern 
uzopó, to be discussed later. Secondly, it is important to notice 
that as we formulated our rule it does not say that the 
imperfective is selected in verbs qualified by expressions 
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meaning ‘always’, only that in the logical form of sentences the 
event they describe will be associated with a universally bound ¢, 
and this may be the case even when in the surface sentence the 
adverbial is ‘never’. Consider for example (19), culled from a 
magazine article describing the duties of male geishas in Tokyo. 


(19) Méoa or6 evufióAaio nov bnoypdgovy eivai kai 6 ópoc và ui) 
CEKOUUTLÓVOUV NOTE TO OAKAKL TOUG 
‘In the contract they sign is the condition that they never 
unbutton their jacket.’ 
The problem is to explain how the complement clause ‘they 
never unbutton their jacket’ comes to have the imperfective 
cekovuzóvouv; for prima facie the appropriate logical form 
appears to be as in (20). 


(20) Nor (there is a time ¢ such that they unbutton their jacket 
att) 


The ¢ associated with ‘unbutton their jacket’ is bound by the 
existential operator and there is no sign of the presence of a 
scenario expression in which the unbuttoning is indicated by the 
antecedent or consequent. A moment’s reflection will show, 
however, that (20) cannot be a correct representation, as what it 
implies is that the unfortunate subject unbuttons his jacket at no 
moment whatever in his life, even when in bed or under the 
shower. Clearly what is required is a formulation indicating that 
his jacket is not unbuttoned in certain unspecified conditions 
(e.g. in this case when a female client is present). Thus (22) would 
be nearer the mark (with p standing for these conditions). 


(21) Nor (there is a time ¢ such that p and they unbutton their 
jacket at £) 

This formulation itself does not contain an explicit scenario 

expression, but the ordinary rules of predicate logic convert it 

readily to one which does contain the required structure (23). 


(22) Atall times t (ifp at ¢ then Nor (they unbutton their jacket at 
t)) 

Thus what counts is not the presence or absence of negation but 

rather of a scenario expression, in which the antecedent may be 

overt or implicit. In (17), for instance, it is overt, being specified 
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in the words ‘when you are blind to the plank in your own’, so 
that the sense implies a scenario (‘whenever you have a plank in 
your eye you say to your brother “let me take the speck out of 
your eye” ’), and this is within the scope of the modal ‘you can’. 
As an example with implicit antecedent we have toùç óvvauévovc 
koÀvufáv (impf.) (Acts 27:43) ‘those who could swim’. General 
physical abilities are exercised when certain appropriate 
conditions are present (e.g. here position at the surface of a 
suitably broad expanse of water). So how then do we account for 
the fact that the negative form of such sentences indicating 
ability tends to show perfective complements as in (18)? The 
reason appears to lie in the fact that while abilities rely for their 
implementation on the presence of appropriate conditions, lack 
of ability occurs irrespective of the presence of such conditions 
as are necessary for the existence of the ability itself. That is, to 
put it somewhat more formally, if ‘I can swim’ is expressed as 
‘poss at all times ¢ if p at ¢ then I swim at ¢’, the corresponding 
negative has rather the sense ‘NoT Poss there is a time ¢ such that p 
and I swim and Nor poss there is a time ¢ such that NoT-p and I 
swim’, which by the usual rules of logic is equivalent to ‘NoT Poss 
there is a time ¢ such that I swim at ¢’, a formulation from which 
no manipulation will derive the scenario expression needed for 
the selection of imperfective aspect. 

Again we should note that what counts is not the presence of 
negative as such, for it is quite possible for a negated modal 
predicate to have an imperfective complement provided a 
scenario expression, covert or overt, comes within the scope of 
the modal. Thus, while I counted fifteen cases in the New 
Testament of negative sentences with ioydw + perfective com- 
plement (e.g. odder¢ loyvoev airov dfjoat ‘no one could bind 
him’, Mark 5:4), there is one instance of the imperfective (23). 


(23) oxdatew (impf.) odx ioyóo, énaiteiv aioyivoua (Luke 
16:3) 
‘I am not able to dig, and too proud to beg.’ 
Here the first conjunct does not appear to mean that the subject 
cannot under any circumstances dig, as would be the case under 
the normal interpretation of ‘I cannot swim’, but that he cannot 
dig for a living, so that we have in effect within the scope of a 
modal a scenario expression with unspecified antecedent 
representing some such proposition as ‘it is working hours’. 
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4. While the rules governing the surface expression of scenario 
constructions within the logical forms of Greek have remained 
in general remarkably stable, shifts are possible in at least two 
respects. First of all there is evidence that in Hellenistic Greek 
modal predicates had wide scope in a broader range of cases 
than is now found. In particular I have found a class of examples 
involving the negative pronouns ‘no one’, ‘nothing’ and the 
weak modality operators corresponding to ‘can’, ‘may’. One 
example typical of several in the New Testament is (24).° 


(24) Ov óóvarat &vOpwnoc AauBáveiw oùðév, éàv uù Ñ ócóouévov 
avt@ èk tov o0pavob (John 8:27) 
‘A man can receive nothing unless it has been given him by 
heaven.’ 


While ‘receive’ is in the imperfective aspect in this case, the 
modern translations select the perfective. The crucial expression 
would appear to have the logical form in modern Greek of (25). 


(25) Nor there is a person x, a thing y, a time ¢ such that poss at t 
(x receive y) and Not (y is given by heaven at ¢) 

Manipulation according to the usual rules will convert this into 

a scenario expression but will still leave 'x receives y’ outside the 

scope of the universal temporal quantifier (26). 


(26) For all persons x, for all things y, at all time ¢, if Nor (y is 
given by heaven at £) then NoT Poss at ( (x receives y) 

For Hellenistic Greek we must place the temporal quantifier 

within the scope of the modal as in (27), which may then be 

converted to (28), in which it will be observed that ‘x receives y’ is 

associated with the universally bound ¢ of a scenario expression, 

and hence realized by imperfective Aaugávew. 


(27) Nor poss there is a person x, there is a thing y, there is a time 
t, such that x receives y at and Nor (y is given by heaven att) 

(28) NECESSARY for all persons x, for all things y, at all times t, if 
NOT (yis given by heaven at ¢) then nor (x receives y at t) 

5. The others are also in John: ovdeic yàp taŭra tà onueia óívarai moteiv à od 
zocc, €àv ui) rj ó Ocóc wet’ aùtoÙ (3 12), où dbvarat ó bidc ztoieiv ag’ éavtou ovdéy, 
èàv uý tt BAéng tov marépa noi0vta (5:19), od óóvaua éyà zoiciv ån’ égavtob 
006€v(5:30), Epyetar vót, Ste ovdeic Óóvarai épyá(eo8a1(9:5), el uù jv otoc mapa 
Ocob, oùx HdUvatO zoiiv o0óév(9:38), oUócic dUVaTAl ápnáQew èk TiC xeipóc TOD 
zarpóc(10:29). 
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It is difficult to know what to say about this class of cases except 
to point out that it is consonant with a possibly general trend in 
the development of Greek towards the selection of perfective 
over imperfective aspect. Thus, three of thé cases listed in note 2 
above involve the replacement of New Testament imperfectives 
by translational perfectives where the reference appears to be to 
impossibility on specific occasions, so that the concept of 
scenario is not relevant. That complements in these cases 
indicate events of some duration (miotevew, faorácew, 
dvropOahuciv) may suggest that lexical aspect (Aktionsart) 
interacted in Hellenistic Greek more strongly than it does in the 
modern language with grammatical aspect, although the facts 
are quite obscure. 

In any case it is not easy to accept that one and the same 
meaning may be associated with different logical forms at 
different stages in the development of a language, and one 
obvious way out is to claim that the Hellenistic and Modern 
versions are not in fact synonymous in so far as the original 
sentence has a deontic force lacking in the modern translations. 
For although it would take us too far afield to argue the point, it 
is possible to see that the deontic predicates such as ‘ought’ and 
‘may’ are in a sense atemporal, while physical ability may come 
and go according to external contingencies. This distinction 
between what we may term ‘diffuse’ as opposed to ‘distributed’ 
modality is represented in logical form by the relative scopes of 
the modal operators and the ¢ variables. When the modal 
operators precede, as in (28), we have the diffuse modality 
represented on the surface by imperfective aspect. 

Finally let us note an interesting example in which modern 
translations prefer an imperfective to ancient perfective, 
contrary to the tendency noted (29). 


(29) "Eceoti 6obvai kfjvoov Kaícapi; ù oU (Matt. 22:17, cf. Mark 
12:14, Luke 20:22) 
‘Are we.or are we not permitted to pay taxes to the Roman 
Emperor?’ 
Taxes represent regularly recurrent afflictions and we expect a 
logical form showing a scenario expression within the scope of 
the modal. The general idea being expressed would appear to 
correspond to, say (30). 
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(30) Poss at all times t, for all x, if (x is tax and x is due) at ¢ then 
we pay x att 

Curiously enough, however, we find perfective 6obvai. One can 

only speculate that the Pharisees viewed taxes as we might view 

unpredictable natural disasters like earthquakes and hurricanes 

and that their meaning was represented by (31). 


(31) Poss there is a time, there is an x, such that x is tax and x is 
due and we pay x 

Speculations apart, the basic thesis of this paper has been that 
the relation between verbal aspect and the semantic distinction 
single/repeated has on the whole persisted in a remarkably 
robust and constant manner throughout the history of Greek 
from the Hellenistic period to the present. If a rule system as 
subtle and elusive as that of verbal aspect can survive two 
millennia without benefit of pedantic prescriptivism it is 
perhaps worth while to consider whether in other and more 
tangible areas learned tradition has been allowed more credit 
(or blame) than it deserves. 


Simon Fraser University 
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Learnedisms in Costas Taktsis’s 
Third Wedding! 


KOSTAS KAZAZIS 


Every language one can think of, probably including those of 
preliterate societies, contains learnedisms — very roughly what 
the French call mots savants. In the case of Modern Greek, 
learnedisms are traditionally attributed to the influence of 
katharevousa. This may or may not be entirely true: much 
depends on one’s definition of the term katharevousa. When it 
comes to Greek, I prefer the English word learnedism to mot 
savant, since the items we shall be discussing below involve more 
types of learned elements than we find in the classical opposition 
of mot savant vs. mot populaire, e.g. ecclésiastique vs. église, 
respectively. Some have claimed that the Modern Greek 
situation is no different from the state of affairs in other literate 
societies.? The argument goes that, if we declare that modern 
Greece and Cyprus are characterized by a state of diglossia,® 
then we should be prepared to label France, Germany, Britain, 


1. An earlier version of this paper was read at the joint session of the 
American Philological Association and the Modern Greek Studies Association 
in Atlanta, Georgia, on 3o December 1977. An even earlier and substantially 
different version was presented in a lecture sponsored by the Department of 
Classics of The Ohio State University in April 1977. I am indebted to George 
Thaniel for commenting critically on the Atlanta version of the paper. 

2. Cf. George I. Kourmoulis, 'H ézíonuoc yldooa toU &0vovc, end ed. 
(Athens, 1949). . 

3. This term is defined as follows in Charles A. Ferguson, ‘Diglossia’ (Word, 
XV (1959), 325-40): ‘[Diglossia is] one particular kind of standardization 
where two varieties ofa language exist side by side throughout the community, 
with each having a definite role to play.’ 
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Spain, etc., also as diglossic countries. Although there are 
undeniable merits to viewing diglossia as more than a simple 
black-and-white matter, I doubt that many linguists would be 
willing to subscribe to a point of view which considers 
contemporary France fully as diglossic as, say, Greece or 
Morocco. Much as this topic seems to be worth pursuing, it 
clearly transcends the scope of this paper, and we shall now turn 
to more pertinent matters. 

Learnedisms abound in everyday Greek urban discourse. On 
the other hand, literary demotic has on the whole tried to 
avoid them. Although this avoidance of learnedisms is 
understandable if one keeps in mind that literary demotic has 
been for a long time eminently militant and has even been used 
as something approaching a language-teaching device, the fact 
still remains that a linguistically sensitive reader is sometimes 
aware of the artificiality of the normalized, almost-totally-free- 
from-learnedisms kind of demotic which he finds in the 
utterances of educated urban characters in, say, the novels of 
Nikos Kazantzakis, Ilias Venezis, and, more recently, Evangelos 
Averoff-Tossizza. Sure enough, there has been a reaction to the 
dogmatic and partly unrealistic language of the militant 
demoticists.* We find such a reaction in the writings of the 
surrealist poet Andreas Embeirikos — to mention just one name 
from the interwar period? — and also in a probably increasing 
number of younger writers, Costas Taktsis among others.* 

In July 1973 George Savidis, one of Greece's foremost literary 
scholars, complimented Taktsis in my presence for ‘having freed 
the Greek language from the tyranny of the demotic'. Being but 
a benighted linguist, I had not yet at that time read anything by 
Taktsis, but as it turned out later I had correctly interpreted 
Savidis's remark as meaning that Taktsis had made considerable 
concessions to Greek as it is really spoken and had not limited 


4. Cf. Kostas Kazazis, ‘A Superficially Unusual Feature of Greek Diglossia’, 
Papers from the 12th Regional Meeting, Chicago Linguistic Society (Chicago: Chicago 
Linguistic Society, 1976), pp. 369-73. 

5. See E. Kriaras, ‘Souppeadropdc xai dquotixh’, Néa ‘Eotia, Vol. 100(15 July 
1976), 919-21). 

6. The name is Taytońç, but it appears as Taktsis in the English translation of 
his novel Tó zpíro otepdvi: The Third Wedding, translated by Leslie Finer 
(London, 1967). 
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himself to what normally passes for ‘true’ demotic in certain 
Greek literary circles.’ 

One of the things that struck me while reading The Third 
Wedding? — apart from its being a delightfully faithful portrait of 
some facets of modern Greek society — was that Taktsis uses an 
enormous amount of learned material in that novel. One finds 
unstressed internal augments, as in dzegáoica (11; but also 
ázogáoia [33], without an augment); learned consonant 
clusters abound, as in the form Aezzá for ‘money’ (37), although 
in most cases we do find Aegra in that sense; there are large 
numbers of fancy single words like vuy@nuepdv (28), although 
Taktsis does not shun the non-learned uépa-vóyra; the book is 
teeming with fancy grammatical forms, many of them historical 
tenses of medio-passive verbs, like dveutyOnv (116); and there 
are hundreds of sometimes partly demoticized groups 
consisting of more than one word and including collocations,? 
clichés, puristic idiomatic expressions, classical or biblical 
sayings, mottos, proverbs, and so on: e.g. éxrpoyua tijc 
oóíceoc (9), tétorg óuuaoi (25), dvéppnéa tà iuátiá pov (93), 
uáyaipav &dovec, uáyaipav Oa Aáfeic (131), ‘dAAai ai Bovdai 
dvOpánov dada 6 0eòç Kedever (140; in quotes in Taktsis’s text), 
ónoc àzeóeíy0n èk Tov 0otépov (233). 

I do not propose to engage here in a detailed taxonomy of the 
various types of learnedisms found in The Third Wedding, but it 
might be worth mentioning that several of the items which I 
have relegated to the wastebasket category which includes 
collocations, frozen expressions, quotations from the 
Scriptures, and the like behave very much like single lexical 
items in Modern Greek. This is also the case in English with, for 


7. Cf. Kazazis, op. cit. 

8. Tò tpíro arepgári was first published in 1962. The page numbers (in 
parentheses) refer to the fifth edition (Athens. Hermes, 1974). The term 
éxdoan, however, as in méuntn éxdoon, often refers to a printing rather than to 
what is usually understood by edition in English. 

9. ‘Collocation simply means the “‘placing together" of two or more words or 
phrases. In this sense “darling Mummy” or “bad man” are collocations, as is 
also “deleterious toadstools",' J. F. Wallwork, Language and Linguistics: An 
Introduction to the Study of Language (London, 1969), pp. 93-4. According to 
Householder, a collocation is ‘a particular semi-idiomatic combination of 
words,’ Fred W. Householder, Linguistic Speculations (Cambridge, 1971), p. 
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instance, to look up (as in I looked it up in the OED), to kick the bucket, 
believe it or not, to say the least, I’m (etc.) sick and tired of, lots of, I (etc.) 
couldn’t care less, and so on. I am not referring merely to those 
instances where Modern Greek spelling allows the writing of 
such items as one word, as in écíoov, énitélouc, t@dvti. I am 
referring particularly to those cases where the modern 
orthography insists on writing each word separately, as in êv 
uépei, €Aafe xópav, npòç t£, 6 ui) yévoito. 

Militant demoticists typically castigate the use of what they 
consider as ‘unnecessary’ learned elements in the speech and the 
writings of their fellow-Greeks. They regard such ‘lapses into 
katharevousa' as manifestations of sloppiness or lack of 
linguistic discipline, especially when non-demotic morpho- 
logical elements are used - the ending -nv of dveutyOnv is a case 
in point. One need hardly remind neohellenists that militant 
demoticism!? viewed the elimination of so-called ‘unnecessary’ 
learned elements as a categorical imperative for those members 
of the Greek intelligentsia who are not linguistically 
‘reactionary’. They are the intellectual leaders of their people, 
and consequently they should both learn Greek from the folk 
and at the same time teach the folk how to avoid the macaronic 
abominations of the xa@apevovatdvor. Their vigilance should 
therefore never be allowed to slacken. 

Taktsis is linguistically on the whole fairly consistent. For 
instance, he uses only the form Aezrá (never Aegrá) in the 
meaning ‘minutes’ (101 and passim). He uses the forms dóepoóc 
and áóepgij for ‘brother’ and ‘sister’ throughout his book, 
except once (as far as I could see) where he writes ddedpdc (66) 
for no apparent contextual reason. He does write the forms with 
-Ag- when the context requires it, as when some speakers are on 
their best linguistic behaviour (168). In the meaning ‘nurse’, he 
consistently (and correctly) writes adel 7 (83 and passim). 

Nevertheless, even Taktsis’s numerous vacillations are not, in 

10. By ‘militant demoticism’ I mean not only what Professor George 
Babiniotis, of the University of Athens, labels ‘psycharism’ or ‘old demoticism’ 
but also what he calls ‘demoticism,’ i.e. the movement whose leading figure 
was Manolis Triandaphyllidis. Babiniotis used those terms in his paper ‘A 
Linguistic Approach to the Language Question in Greece’, read at the joint 
session of the American Philological Association and the Modern Greek 


Studies Association in Atlanta, Georgia, on 8o December 1977, and printed in 
this present volume of BMGS. 
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my opinion, to be attributed to carelessness on his part.!! They 
are, I believe, a true reflection of the vacillations one finds in real 
Modern Greek discourse, even in the speech of the same person 
and even during the same speech event: we read, for example, 
both oórzoc 7 dAAoc (53 and passim) and čto: xi dM (54 and 
passim); both év rà uera£i (34 and passim) and aró ueracó (27 and 
passim); both óvvaróv/áóévacov (vá) (15, 25, and passim) and, less 
often, óvvaró/dóívaro (vá) (23, 130, and passim); both éjraca 
(199), ávijyyeAAe (201), as well as àzmáyyeAAe (imperfective past 
[- imperfect], 42), and rapdyyedve (ditto, 48); both eiua: (etc.) eic 
0éow vá (16 and passim) and eiua (etc.) oè 0605 vá (14 and passim) 
- I must admit that I find the phrase with eic 0éoiw more 
spontaneous and easier to swallow than its demotic translation 
oè 0égn.? Taktsis does, incidentally, make heavy use of 
katharevousa when he quotes what is being said at court 
proceedings (165ff.), when he has members of the legal 
profession talking (86), school principals addressing the parents 
of their pupils (98), and, of course, when someone is being 
sarcastic. An example of the latter use of katharevousa is when 
kyra-Ekávi, one of the protagonists in The Third Wedding, gets so 
irritated at her landlord’s wife that she lifts her dressing-gown, 
breaks wind in the direction of her landlady, and says: 'Ióo jj 
adndvtnotc uov, kupía Mapyapitn uov, kai eic thy ugtpikijv aac 
yÀAóaca! (114). Note, however, that these are ‘special cases’: 
what is striking in Taktsis's novel is the realistic use of 
learnedisms in perfectly neutral contexts, in which it is doubtful 
that the author is after some special effect. To give just one 
example: Taktsis uses quite consistently the learned nominative 
and accusative plural endings (-af and -ác, respectively) of 

11. To the best of my recollection, there were only two differences worth 
mentioning between Taktsis's Greek in The Third Wedding and my own native 
variety of Athenian. The first was his consistent use of todo! tomdCouar (70 
and passim), without initial é-, where I have érouiáQo/évoiuácouai. The second 
was his use of the forms uzóunalunóunec (192 and passim), where I have 
BóuBal BóuBec— for me, unóuza is stylistically marked: I think of it as somewhat 
facetious, or, if the context warrants such a judgement, as slightly uneducated. 
Taktsis does, however, use Bóufain the collocation éuzpgorixi) Bóufa (282). 

12. By this last remark I by no means wish to question the correctness of the 
demoticist claim (beginning with Psycharis, if I am not mistaken) that a great 
many nineteenth-century katharevousa turns of speech were themselves literal 


translations of similar phrases in the major west European languages and to 
that extent 'un-Greek." 
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isosyllabic masculine nouns in -/jc. Thus, he writes và uv metho 
dóika Aegrà yià rpoyvuvaatác (64), Anotat (74), mapadepiotat 
(75), of dtxaotat (87), urjz cc Atyouc épaatác eiyec kai av; (128), oí 
koupovviatat (308), etc. Apart from the form evuyua0nréc on 
page 51, for which I cannot account on stylistic grounds, the 
only -éc ending that I noted in the plural of such nouns was on 
page 296, where Taktsis writes éxave vómua otodc¢ 
'avvayovigtTéc , and where ovvaywviotés is in quotation marks 
in order to indicate that this is the way communist guerrillas 
talked — the scene takes place in Athens during the communist 
uprising of December 1944. 

It is difficult to say offhand whether or not the statistical 
incidence of learnedisms in contemporary so-called 
‘xaOoutdoupévn’ is exaggerated in The Third Wedding.!? I confess, 
though, that there was one question which I could not help 
asking myself all along as I was reading the book, namely 
whether Taktsis loaded his novel with learnedisms ‘just for the 
hell of it’ or whether he actually ‘heard’ his characters speak in 
that fashion. I counted so many different learned elements, 
especially of the wastebasket variety I mentioned above (clichés, 
idiomatic phrases, etc.), that at times I suspected Taktsis of 
engaging in a wager with himself to try and use as many such 
elements as possible.'* In an attempt to drive home this point, I 
list below a few dozen such items (the list is far from being 
exhaustive). Many items occur several times in the novel, so the 
parentheses indicate the page of the first occurrence of each 
item. In a number of instances, I have provided part of the 
contexts in which the learnedisms in question occur: érepov 
éxdtepov (13), èm o)0óevi Adym (14) eic Bápoc pac (15), 


13. Babiniotis refers to this form of Greek as ‘Modern Greek koine’, loc. cit. 
One should keep in mind, of course, that terms like demotic, katharevousa, and 
kaGoutdouuévy are relative and designate vague and largely indeterminate 
areas in a continuum. 

14. One might mention in passing that there is something like a precedent 
to this sort of thing in Modern Greek literature: Kazantzakis used his Odyssey 
also as a repository of dialectal Greek words which he hated to see disappear as 

_a consequence of the replacement of the local dialects by the neohellenic 
koine. See Peter Bien, Kazantzakis and the Linguistic Revolution in Greek Literature 
(Princeton, 1972), especially chapter 7, ‘The Odyssey, Iliad, and Other 
Writings’, pp. 204ff. 
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npoownonoinon tov diaBddov ézi tijc pac (16), Exovtac zikpáv 
neípa (16), kaí obtw Kad’ éčñç (17), mp@tov ..., óeórepov . . 

(21), dg’ évéc..., áp" étépou.. . (23), árenoufj8 tiv npoogopá 
(27), tó dnodwddc mpófaro (30), uéya uvotýpio! (31), mpdc 
otipunv (35), wéxpic éoxátov (36), èv OpiduBo (44), où eni 
otiyuýv (45), éyo dev xatépyouai BeBaiwe ord éníneóó tne (52), 
eipija6o év rapóóq (55), navri zpózt q (55), 900 Kópie pvlaxhy to 
otóuatí uou (56), puyf te kai ouai (57), óc éni tò mAciotov (58), 
uéxpi ánóíac (62), kakv Kaxdc (63), pè Cdov (64), dwped èv TH 
Cof) (65), èv dnootpateta (66), én’ dvdpayaGia (66), dveAduBave 
THY 0Aortóunon povaotnpiaKa@y daca@v Kat’ ånokonýv (71), toig 
uetpntoic (72), tépepav Bapéwe (72), ózov yfjc kai natpic (73), 
TOV xóóova TOD kıvõúvov (73), va kal tò a016 (76),dtav ó dléxtwp 
égávnoe tpic (73), mioteve Kai ui) épeóva (78), éxadgevoa (78), 
ün€p thc duoiBatac Katavonoews (78), cuupotlia éxi ouuBovdtov 
(79), év áváyxg (80), uépoc zpoóiayeypauuévov axeótou (81), 
dywyn óiaCvytov éni éyxatadetpei tig ovCoyixrjg otéync Kai 
áyvóotQ óuauovj (85), xarà npotponijv tov (86), évavtíov mac 
rócov kataoópov áóikíac(87), rav rv ddvvdtwy áóvarov (88), 
jrav ónepávo tov óvváuedv pou (88), npóc xápw vàv rarðıðv pov 
(88), dd npoodnou tic ypc (go), dAtyou dei Kai Oà Tov rovoéki(av 
(go), Katdémw évroAfjc uov (91), mpd moOAAOd (91), dvd uépec npó Thc 
ófknc (91), udAtc Kai petà Biac (94), én’ abtopdpe (95, sic for én’ 
aùtopópæ), ro) Cntovoe ovyvdunv (97; the fully learned form is, 
of course, ovyyvaunr), tò uév nvebua npó0vuo, dÀAV ý oápé 
doGevic (99), &ywa nip kai pavia (100), óiárayua epi 
€0clovoíac écóóov töv nadaidy ÜnaAAfjAov (102), dovdeid 
aOAntiKOv ovvtáktov (105), of oyéaeic rovc tav nép mote kałéç 
(105), mepi tívoc énpéxerto (105), èv dAtyoic (108), éneócícaro 
uetávoiav Kai dpiotny diaywyry (109), uid ópaía npoía (114), én 
témou (118), zpóc ueyáAgv uou ExmAnew (119), aáv tò nip Tic 
koAáceoc (122), uéao éuob (129), và okegrobue nati nepi rob 
zpaxktéov (129), éCévatíkvov(180), êk metpac (136), aùtò mià elvai 
ávo motauàüv (136), mpdc t0 mapóv (140) ord yaptia 
écakoAovOoboe vávai ý vóuuuoc xrjpa rov (150), ózó tà Óuuata tob 
kataotnuatdpyn (153), nó tov dpov... őri... (155), ev tH 
dgedeta uov(155), nó tÜnov óavetov (156), Oà oè ore(Ao ovvodeta 
(160), efye èx cob tò yápioua vá . . . (163), dtd 100 ótvoriouob 
(163), &nveav uévea èvavtíov tov (165), uifvvan emi uoixeta (167), 
kekAeiuévov tav 0vpóàv (170), eic &vóeww üneprátnc ddvvautac 
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(172), 0à Kpiver Kata avvetónow (178), dypov nyópate (174), &ovo 
kai uerà Odvatov (175), xwoüuevoc dnd aloOnua quiiavOponíac 
(175), và xnpvéovy tov l'károo &voxo póvov èk zpoucAétQc u 

éAagpuvtiká (177), Avovtat did piç 0Aa tns Ta npoßàńuarta (182), 
nov gpvdotaaue óc xópgv óo0aAuoD (184) é€ aitiac rob 
xapakijpoc tnc (187), évavtiov toù "Atovog (188) mac 
eióonoiwboav èk rÀv nmpotépaov Óià toD rUmov (189), óc óià 
payetac (190), óiexómrovro uéxpi vewtépac óiarayrjc (192), oddev 
kakÓv ápiyéc Kadod (193), aitiàoo dó(kcc tov éavtó aov(200), èv 
Kaip@ eipijvgc (201), o' éva otpatiwtixd voaokoueio tav Matpav 
(206), àv orácovyue otò viv Kai det (208), eic uátgv voíAeya Kai 
tov CaváAeya tóc. . . (208), ánóuewa oà otHAn dAatoc(209), Eva 
anpodtíó: ávev mpornyovuévou (211), &éywe BeBardtng (212), eic 
BonOetav tav uakapováóov (218), ávri dAÀAgc ázavtijoeo (220), 
óAa Oà nave Kat eüyijv(221), ytà vpiákovta ápyópia (222),ki do eK 
auugóvov, nécaue ota yóvara (232), và ov nei tí éo1í Xitlep 
(236), và tic ócíto, Caro Kai éuuéows (237), dev Cépovye ti wdc 
énigvAáooei ij aŭpıov (239),€pvyav dpov-dpov (239), uid ué8060 
áyyAikijc dvev didaaKxddov (239), tic OinyiOnKka èv Aentopepeta 
(242), tò dtéAvav eic ta é& àv avvevé0n (242), và exavaotatei 
Kata tijc tupavvíac tnc (250), eic zeioua ràv návrov (257), A 
Katdotaon abth dév eivai óvvatóv và Óóiapxéoei én’ dneipov 
(262), rà peyyápia rob uéAiroc (263), dvOpdnouc nob dc tóre 
čepa uóvov č dvdpuatoc (264), tiv ńuépa rob ovufávroc (265), 
ënvee tà AoiaGia (265), BeBatwc ávéka0ev 0aóuata tò Adyew tç 
(266),0066v kpuntóv tnd tòv iov (276), rjvav mid veveAeouévo 
yeyovdc (276), tav ovaoítio neívgc (277), uakpàv toù và yapei 
(281), áóvvátov Kpdoewcs (283), èv tovtoic (285), ddéa gor ó 0cóc 
(290), of vexpol dedixalwvtat (303), óveipa Oepivijc vuKtdc (309), 
bey’ ddidver kàv ánavtrjoeoc(312). 

The principal characters of The Third Wedding are two women: 
Nina, who is also the narrator, and kyra-Ekavi. Nina was born at 
the beginning of this century, whereas kyra-Ekavi must have 
been born around the 1880s. I'd say they are both middle- 
class women, although there are some vague indications 
that kyra-Ekávi may be of lower-middle class origin (cf. p. 266). 
It should be emphasized, however, that whatever those 
indications may be they have nothing to do with kyra-Ekávi's 
linguistic behaviour. Both women, when upset, are capable of 
using a juicy, and occasionally folksy, version of the vernacular, 
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but they are also perfectly at home in typical middle-class 
xa6ouiAovuévg, replete with the type of learned elements 
mentioned earlier. 

We might ask whether it is necessary to assume that these two 
women have had a great amount of formal education in order to 
be able to master so much ‘katharevousa’. Although at least 
Nina did get her high-school diploma (dodvutipio yvuvactov), 
neither woman is in any way educated to the extent that so many 
urban Greek women are today. I went through the first fifty- 
seven pages of The Third Wedding underlining all those elements, 
whether learned or not, which could be construed as 
collocations, frozen expressions, clichés, and in general as 
ready-made. It turned out that I had to underline roughly one 
half of the text. Fred W. Householder has written that there is 
relatively little that is linguistically novel in what we say in our 
everyday lives.! He was trying to dampen somewhat the 
fascination which some linguists, beginning in the late 1950s, 
felt with the supposedly wonderfully novel character of the 
utterances which people produce in their lives. Even though 
admittedly ‘further research’ into this question would not hurt, 
there is very little doubt in my mind that Householder was right. 
In fact, I submit that collocations, clichés, etc., play such an 
important róle in everyday oral and written discourse that the 
great majority of the learnedisms in The Third Wedding do not 
necessarily require an awful lot of formal education. I include 


15. See his review of Ronald W. Langacker, Language and Its Structure. Some 
Fundamental Linguistic Concepts (New York, 1968), in Language 45.4 (1969), 
886-97, especially pp. 888—9, as well as op. cit., p. 131 and passim. It will not 
come as a surprise to those familiar with certain types of bilingualism that I 
have recorded a great many Greek ready-made phrases in the Arvanitika 
dialects of Albanian spoken in Corinthia, such as ev rj uera£, ev náog 
mepurtáge yià và uiv rà toAvAoyolue, Ape tov Kepatd, etc. A specific example is 
bilja e priftit embasiperiptosi u martua ‘at any rate the priest's daughter got 
married'. Note that this is not an instance of code switching (from one 
language to another), just as we do not switch codes in English when we say ad 
nauseam, de facto, par excellence, and the like. In Arvanitika, ev xdan repurróoc: 
behaves like a single item embasiperiptosi. In monolingual contexts, this is also 
known as ‘automatization’: ‘We thus call automatization what, in the case of 
phrases, is sometimes called the lexicalization of phrases,’ Bohuslav Havranek, 
"The Functional Differentiation of the Standard Language’, in A Prague School 
Reader on Esthetics, Literary Structure, and Style, selected and translated from the 
original Czech by Paul L. Garvin (Washington, 1964), p. 10. 
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here those items which would seem to betray a solid knowledge 
of katharevousa grammar, such as the internal unstressed 
augments and personal endings which we find in forms like 
ávekáAuja (20), áneAáuBave (29), éveOáppvva (208), pw 
éceveópi(av (253), ovveBoíAevoe (43)  avvekpoóo0g (46), 
ázeneipáOn (53; but ázoneiá0nke on p. 303), ázegaoíc0n 
(105). 

Middle-class urban Greeks have been hearing (and reading) 
such forms for so long that many of them may very well learn 
them as special items, that is, without necessarily mastering the 
rules of the system to which those forms belong. Thus, many 
Athenians may learn ovvexpoto@n and its plural counterpart 
ouvexpovo@noay in more or less the way they learn that, say, 
oikoóóuoc (or xríornc) means 'bricklayer'.!9 The failure to learn 
the rules, for instance, of when to use internal augment in verbs 
of learned origin often results in the well-known type of 
overcorrection where the augment is used also in the 
imperative, as in éréueve xai 0à nerüyeic — for ézíueve kai 0à 
zeróyeic. Surely most neohellenists can cite instances of not 
terribly well-educated people peppering their speech or their 
writings with learnedisms, with varying success. To limit 
ourselves to the consonant clusters ox and ox, we are sometimes 
treated to hyperurbanisms like oyodtworc (for oxodiwaic), 
oyég0gxa (for axég05a), and even oxéto (for oxéro) — I read 
oxéto in a shop-window in Athens in August 1978, and Iknowa 
middle-middle class Athenian woman who consistently 
pronounces oyodiwoic and oxéo0nka. Suspected affectation in 
behaviour, whether linguistic or otherwise, generally evokes 
negative feelings. At the same time, I for one cannot help 
sympathizing with such people. Diglossia has conditioned a 
number of not frightfully secure speakers into avoiding 


16. In other words, there may be gaps in the paradigm for some speakers — I 
owe this formulation to Joseph Pentheroudakis. Although I have not run any 
experiments to test such a hypothesis, it is conceivable that a given speaker has 
something like the following paradigm, give or take a few details here and 
there: dveulyOnv, dvakareórgkec, dveuíy0n, dveulyOnuer, ávakarevrijkate, 
áveuiy0noav. In most cases, the missing items in the dveu(y0— paradigm will in 
all probability be readily comprehensible (i.e. there will be no gaps in the 
receptive paradigm), even though the speaker may never use them himself — 
that is, the gaps exist in the paradigm only as far as that speaker's productive use 
of the language is concerned. 
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anything that might suggest a peasant or lower-class back- 
ground, to say nothing of their fear of being suspected of leftist 
leanings. 

For some reason, the author of The Third Wedding, who seems 
to take such pleasure in playing with language, does not use 
overcorrections to place his characters socially, or even merely 
to amuse his readers. Be that as it may, and despite the mild 
suspicion expressed above that he may be slightly exaggerating 
the statistical incidence of learnedisms, Costas Taktsis has given 
us in The Third Wedding a refreshingly faithful picture of what 
contemporary urban Greek sounds like. Prescriptive 
demoticists may not like Taktsis’s ‘undisciplined’ language, but 
I hope that few will question the linguistic realism of his novel. 


University of Chicago 
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On Seferis’ ‘Helen’ 


KATERINA KRIKOS-DAVIS 


To Harry 


‘Helen’, a poem based on an ancient legend, belongs to Seferis’ 
collection Log Book III; written in 1953, it was published in 
1955.! Although it has been repeatedly dealt with by critics? 
there is still room for further discussion. In the present article, 
after a brief survey of the ancient Greek tradition of the legend 
that Seferis employed, the following aspects will be considered: 
the poem’s structure, borrowings from relevant ancient Greek 
sources, the blending of ancient Greek myths with elements 
drawn from later Greek culture, how Seferis portrays his heroes, 
the poem’s relationship to the Cypriot political situation of the 
19508, and, finally, the ideas expressed in the poem. 


1. For Seferis’ poetry, the following two editions have been used: George 
Seferis, IToíguara (Athens, 1973), and Collected Poems 1924-1955, tr. E. Keeley 
and P. Sherrard (London, 1973). In referring to verses, I have kept the 
numbering of the Greek edition. Apart from cases where it was essential to 
quote from the original, all quotations are in translation. 

2. See: A. Karandonis, ‘O zoujri)c Piópyoc Zepépne, 4th ed. (Athens, 1976), 
pp. 172-4, 189-94; G. P. Savidis, Mià repióiáfaan, in Ma tov Xegépr (Athens, 
1961), pp. 311-12, 340-7. Some treatment of the poem will also be found in 
P. D. Mastrodimitris, 'H dpyata rapáóooic eic tiv notnaw ro Zegépr (Athens, 
1964), pp. 18-22; L. Politis, A History of Modern Greek Literature (Oxford, 1973), 
pp. 234-5; M. Dimakis, H zotnon toù Sepépn (Athens, 1974), p. 69; K. Bastias, 
Zrauátgae ij kapói& toù Sepépn adAd emifióvei tò épyo rov, Stýàn A' (Athens, 
1972), pp. 95-6; D. Yakos, T ágóóvia 5¢ d ápijvovve và kown6ijc otic IAátpec, 
Zrýàn B' (Athens, 1972), pp. 36-8; S. Zannetos, Sepépyc kai Kózpoc, Xtýàn B’, 
p- 44; M. B. Raizis, ‘The poetic manner of George Seferis’, Folia Neohellenica, 11 
(Amsterdam, 1977), 105-26. 
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I The ancient Greek tradition 


Alongside the orthodox legend according to which Helen’s 
elopement with Paris was the cause of the Trojan War, another 
story has existed since the sixth century B.c. This developed from 
Stesichorus’ famous ‘Palinode’.2 Tradition has it that 
Stesichorus was struck blind by Helen because he spoke ill of her 
in one of his poems. He recovered his sight only when he 
composed a second poem, the ‘Palinode’, a recantation of the 
first. In the fragment of the *Palinode' that has been transmitted 
to us through Plato, he denies that Helen ever went to Troy.* 
Moreover, Plato’s reference to 16 tic 'EAévgc eidwAov óz àv èv 
Tpoia XtTgeí(yopóc gpnot yevéo0ai mepiuáygrov dyvoia tov 
dAnGoic> suggests that in the ‘Palinode’ Stesichorus must have 
also introduced the idea that instead of Helen her phantom 
image sailed with Paris to Troy. It was this phantom, then, that 
the Trojan War was fought over, according to the Stesichorean 
legend, which thus differs significantly from the Homeric one. 

In his Electra, Euripides made use of this legend; later, in 412 
B.C., he based his tragedy Helen on it.5 Briefly, the plot of this play 
is as follows: A phantom image of Helen followed Paris to Troy 
while Helen herself was carried by Hermes to the palace of 
Proteus, king of Egypt, where, as the play opens, she waits for 
the end of the Trojan War. Theoclymenus, now king of Egypt 
after the death of his father Proteus, tries to force her into 
marrying him. Helen goes and resides by the tomb of Proteus, 
from whom she seeks protection. Teucer arrives in Egypt and 
tells her that Troy fell some years ago and that Menelaus is 

3. For references to the Stesichorean legend, which coexisted with, but 
certainly did not overshadow, the Homeric account of the Trojan War, see: Pl. 
Phdr. 243a, R.9.586c. Isoc. 218bis. D. Chr. 11th Discourse 40—2. Lucianus V. 
H,.15. Suid. Zrgoíyopoc. Hor. Epod. 17. $8. 

4. See: Pl. Phdr. 243a. 

5. See: Pl. R. 9.586c. The fact that Plato used the Stesichorean legend to 
illustrate his argument that the unreal pleasures are only eióo4a of the true 
ones shows that he refers to a well known story. 

6. A discussion as to whether Euripides' play is a tragedy or not would go 
beyond the scope of this article. For different views on the matter see: H. C. 
Baldry, The Greek Tragic Theatre (London, 1974), pp. 96-7; A. M. Dale, 
Euripides’ Helen (Oxford, 1967); H. D. F. Kitto, Greek Tragedy repr. (Norfolk, 
1978), pp. 311—29. P. Vellacott, Ironic Drama (Cambridge, 1975), pp. 127ff. On 


the whole, I accept Dale's theory that, in the ancient Greek sense, the play isa 
tragedy. 
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probably dead. While she is lamenting with the chorus of 
Spartan women, Menelaus, who has been shipwrecked on a 
nearby coast, appears on the scene. He has left the phantasmal 
Helen in a cave under the protection of his men, and has come 
to the palace to ask for help. He meets Helen, who tells him her 
story, but he remains confused by the existence of the two 
Helens and unpersuaded until an old servant of his comes to 
announce that the Helen they had with them has disappeared 
into thin air after revealing the truth. Assisted by the priestess 
Theonoe, Theoclymenus’ sister, Helen manages to fool 
Theoclymenus by presenting Menelaus as a soldier who brought 
her the news of her husband’s death. Pretending that they want 
to perform a funeral ceremony at sea, Menelaus and Helen 
escape from Egypt ona ship that Theoclymenus has given them 
for the ceremony. At the end of the play, the Dioscuri appear ex 
machina and put an end to Theoclymenus’ wrath against 
Theonoe. 

When Menelaus’ old servant meets his master and Helen, 
hearing that the gods had cheated them with a vegéAgc dyadua 
(705), he asks: vegéAgc dp’ dAdwe elyouev aévouc népi; (707) 
Euripides does not elaborate on this point any further; 
nevertheless, it appears to have been a source of inspiration for 
Seferis’ ‘Helen’. With his feeling for things tragic,’ the modern 
poet chose to use the servant’s question as the third part of the 
epigraph of his poem, which is, by and large, an elaboration of 
this question and of all the tragic implications it involves. The 
epigraph's first part, also drawn from Euripides’ Helen (148-50), 
is a reference to Teucer’s fate after the end of the Trojan War. In 
Seferis’ poem, Teucer is the sole first-person narrator and it is 
he, and not Menelaus or the servant, as in the Euripidean 
tragedy, who finds out from Helen that through deception, the 
Trojan War was fought for the sake of a vegéAn. 


II The poem’s structure 


Chronologically, the poem is set after Teucer’s arrival in 
Cyprus, which postdates the Trojan War and his encounter with 


7. The best account on this point is to be found in: I. Tsatsou, '0 áóepoóc 
uov l'iüpyoc Zepépyc (Athens, 1973), pp. 68~70. 

8. Another quotation from the same play (E. Hel. 582) serves as the second 
part of the epigraph. 
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Helen in Egypt. In the peaceful atmosphere of the island, away 
from the upheaval of the war with its consequences, and away 
from Egypt, where he discovered the futility of his suffering, 
Teucer listens to the nightingales. Their song, which brings to 
him memories from the past, induces him to recollect his 
painful experiences. Thus, the hero tells his story. 

The opening line, ‘The nightingales won’t let you sleep in 
Platres’, is repeated twice in the course of the poem and serves as 
a refrain. It can be viewed as the poem’s choral part, especially 
as it is placed in inverted commas. Much of the unified effect of 
the poem depends upon the frequent return of the nightingale 
theme. The latter is, in fact, essential to the structure of the 
poem, since each time Teucer addresses the nightingale he 
introduces a new subject until, gradually, his identity, story, 
feelings and thoughts take shape. On this basis, the poem can be 
viewed as being thematically divided into three parts: (a) Teucer 
talks about his experience as regards both men and gods, reveals 
his identity and personal story and, in v. 8, hints, for the first 
time, at his meeting with Helen. (b) He recalls his encounter 
with Helen in Egypt, talks of the incredible truth she told him 
and of the bitter realization that, through being deceived, the 
Greeks and Trojans warred over a phantom. He stresses the 
human suffering and ends by putting the following questions, 
drawn from the Euripidean Helen (1137), to the nightingale: 
"What is a god? What is not a god? And what is there in between 
them?’ (c) Teucer, by fully universalizing his personal story, 
implies that tragedies similar to his own are likely to recur 
among future generations of men. 


III Borrowings from ancient Greek sources 


Seferis’ extensive awareness of the past and his knowledge of 
ancient Greek literature are clearly suggested in ‘Helen’. Not 
only does he base his poem on Euripides’ Helen and use three 
quotations from it as his epigraph, but he also alludes to this 
play, as well as to the other relevant ancient Greek texts, by 
quoting words and sometimes entire verses from them; 
moreover, there are other words and verses which, though not 
identical to ancient Greek ones, certainly recall them. All this 
indicates that in all probability Seferis had these ancient sources 
in mind — which is hardly surprising since he happened to meet 
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T. S. Eliot’s requirement that a poet should write ‘with a feeling 
that the whole of the literature of Europe from Homer and 
within it the whole of the literature of his own country has 
simultaneous existence and composes a simultaneous order'.? A 
list of these words and verses in Seferis’ ‘Helen’, with those 
corresponding to them in ancient Greek texts, is given in the 
Appendix. 


IV Blending of ancient and modern elements 
Given Seferis’ familiarity with Greek antiquity, the reference 
to Platres, first occurring in the opening line of ‘Helen’, may at 
first sight appear odd in the context of the poem. Platres, the 
contemporary Cypriot summer resort, is not, to my knowledge, 
mentioned in the ancient Greek sources; thus, there can have 
been no connection between it and Teucer. Yet, even if the 
opening line is viewed as choral and not personal in its 
emphasis, Teucer’s link with Platres is made explicit in v. 10 
when he asks: ‘Platres: where is Platres?’ This reference to 
Platres in connection with Teucer should be viewed as one of 
these subtle anachronisms, not uncommon in Seferis’ poetry, 
for which an evident parallel can be found in the poem ‘Upon a 
Foreign Verse’, where Odysseus’ hands ‘knew how to judge the 
carving of the mermaid at the prow’ (23). By associating the 
ancient Teucer with a contemporary place and by acquainting 
the Homeric Odysseus with a much later practice, Seferis 
removes them, to some extent, from their historical reality. The 
device of distancing particular characters or events from the 
immediate reality of their times invests them with atemporality 
and universality. Moreover, the association of Teucer or 
Odysseus with elements drawn from the rest of Greek tradition 
is probably a subtle attempt to point to the continuity of Greek 
culture. This would explain why, when dealing with one period 
in Greek history, Seferis introduces elements taken from other 
periods. Thus in a poem like *Helen', which is based on an 
ancient legend, he brings in connotations of Greek Orthodoxy 
by his allusion to a fresco in a church at Asinou in Cyprus (v. 44), 
and introduces a strong folk element by means of the fine 
fifteen-syllable opening line which, as already mentioned, is 
9. "Tradition and the Individual Talent', Selected Essays (London, 1944), 
P. 14. 
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repeated twice in the course of the poem and serves as a refrain. 
Similarly, in the poem ‘Upon a Foreign Verse’ he compares 
Odysseus with the old sailors of Asia Minor who, when Seferis 
was a child, used to recite to him the seventeenth-century Cretan 
poem Erotokritos. 


V Portrayal of heroes 


In the portrayal of his heroes Seferis has departed significantly 
from the ancient Greek sources. As in Homer and Euripides, 
Helen is again a woman of radiant beauty. But whereas Homer 
presents her as a lonely figure hating her beauty and faced with 
problems, and Euripides as a gentle and particularly clever, if 
not cunning, woman, in Seferis she is simply the undeserving 
victim who protests. Indeed, a fuller portrayal of Helen was not 
essential to the development of the narration. 

Teucer, on the other hand, is a much more fully developed 
character, tailored to Seferis’ own nature and tastes. Teucer is a 
modest man. Thus, whereas he boasts in the Iliad (8.293—9) 
about his skill as an archer, and in Euripides refers to his 
evotoxov zrepóv (Hel. 76), in this poem the best archer of the 
Trojan War l. 13.313-14) talks of his excellent skill as if there 
was nothing exceptional about it: ‘I too was an archer in the war’ 
(21). This modest statement is not unlike Seferis’ Eiua: évac 
“ElAnvac uéonc uopgóococ. Moreover, the hero's attitude 
towards the inevitable can be paralleled with that of Seferis. In 
the second part of the poem, Teucer relates that when he met 
Helen in Egypt she revealed to him that the Trojan War was not 
fought for her but over her phantom image. Faced with this new 
reality which cannot be altered, he appears to realize that he 
must resign himself to it. He does not allow himself to lament 
over it. Referring to the phantom, the unworthy cause of all 
their troubles, Teucer limits himself to just a brief and, 
superficially at least, serene statement: “The gods wanted it so’ 
(39). Though one can feel an internal struggle implicit in this 


10. G. Seferis, Aoxiuéc, grd ed., I (Athens, 1974), p. 274. Regarding Teucer's 
modest statement "Hyovv xi éyà oróv nóÀeuo todétnc: / 10 pi(ikó pov, évòç 
ávOpánov nov (aoróygoe (21—22), one might add that the use of the verb 
taatóynoe (lit. missed his target; metaph. failed) instead of axérvye, apart from 
conveying equally well the essential meaning of failure, allows the best archer 
in the Trojan War a note of bitter self-sarcasm. 
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statement, nowhere is there a word about this struggle that 
preceded and still underlies his acceptance of the inevitable. 

This same attitude towards the inevitable is to be found 
elsewhere in Seferis, whose natural reserve prevents him from 
lamenting (Oi zepiypagéc toù éavroÜ uov w’ évoyAoOv, he once 
wrote),!! and is best illustrated, perhaps, by the last stanza of 
‘Denial’: 


With what spirit, what heart, 
what desire and passion 

we lived our life: a mistake! 
So we changed our life. 


‘A mistake’ implies the recognition of the reality, and “so we 
changed our life’ resignation to the inevitable. The new life, 
suggested by the last line of this stanza, is the one forced on the 
‘we’ of the poem; it is an unpleasant one since presumably it is 
without spirit, heart, desire, and passion. Nevertheless, here too 
there is a complete lack of lamentation. Leaving aside any value 
judgement, it is their respective attitudes towards the inevitable 
that seems to be one of the main differences between Seferis and 
T. S. Eliot, at least the T. S. Eliot of The Waste Land. Faced with 
the reality, Eliot appears to be paralysed: he sinks into mournful 
depression and laments. Seferis avoids any lamentation; he 
limits himself to a brief statement and gives the impression that, 
despite the existence of the painful reality, he continues to 
operate as best he can. 

To return to Teucer: His monologue takes place after his 
arrival in Cyprus, where he finds himself deprived of everything. 
‘I moored alone with this fable’ (56), he says. His brother is 
dead; he himself has been faced with the revelation that, having 
succumbed to deception, he had fought at Troy not for a valid 
reason but for an illusion; more painful still, having been 
banished to Cyprus, he has been forced to leave his native 
island.'? Thinking back to the Trojan War, he describes the 

11. G. Seferis, Mépec T”. 16 "AnpíAn 1934-14 Aexéufpr 1940 (Athens, 1977), 

+ 241. 
i i The motif of man deprived of everything is not uncommon in Seferis' 
poetry. See ʻO x. Zrpárgc 0aAacoiwóc repiypágei évav &vOpwno, in Terpáów 
yvuvaguárov, particularly the description of man’s adulthood (vv. 19-26), and 
'OdvOporoc nob tob exAewav tov lokio, in Tetpdoto yuuvaouárov B'. 
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human suffering in the most vivid colours. Unlike the 
Euripidean Teucer who, when Helen pities the Trojans, is quick 
to point to the Greek suffering,'® Seferis’ hero shows sympathy 
for both Greeks and Trojans. In v. 40 he appears to feel for 
Paris, who had also been deceived and ‘lay with a shadow as 
though it were a solid being’; and when he says ‘for ten whole 
years we slaughtered each other for Helen’ (44), he seems to 
speak in general without differentiating between Trojans and 
Greeks. By the end of the poem, this feeling for humanity is 
further intensified; differences between friend and foe are quite 
transcended, and both are universalized and elevated into 
human types as Teucer wonders whether ‘in future years some 
other Teucer / or some Ajax or Priam or Hecuba, / or someone 
unknown and nameless’ (60~2) will not also be fated to suffer 
through deception. 

We saw that Seferis departed from the ancient Greek sources 
in portraying Helen and Teucer, and that he modelled the latter 
according to his own tastes and nature. Teucer, here, is very 
much a Teucer-Seferis. This was natural since it was through 
Teucer that Seferis chose to express himself and expound his 
own thoughts. Before dealing with these thoughts, the poem's 
relationship to the Cypriot struggle for independence in the 
1950s must be examined. 


VI Relation to Cyprus 


‘Helen’ is one ofthe poems in Log Book III, a collection written in 
Cyprus and dedicated to it.'* Cyprus in the wide sense, as the 
common denominator of all these poems, gives a thematic unity 
to the collection. Log Book III includes poems about the past and 
present of the island, its landscape and people, as well as a few 
which, though having no apparent connection with Cyprus, 
were written there. 

In three poems of the collection there are references to the 
Cypriot political situation of the 1950s: Zrà Mepiywpa thc 
Kepóveiac relates to the social life of the British during this 
period. In the same poem, Seferis manages to show, very subtly, 


18. See: E. Hel. 109-10. 

14. The original title of this collection was not Log Book III but a quotation 
drawn from Euripides (Hel. 148): . . . Kimpov, oð u’ é0éomiev . . . (Athens, 
1955). 
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how alien they are to Cyprus. In Nedgutog 6 "EykAewroc Mia 
the Shakespearean verse — KaAóc pac rp6are orü)v Kómpo, 
ápxóvroi. Tpáyoi: kai uaiuobóec (12) — also seems to be a 
reference to the British, especially since, according to G. Savidis 
(op. cit., p. 385), it alludes to the posters that the British Tourist 
Office published with the statement: 'You are welcome, sir, to 
Cyprus . . . SHAKESPEARE'.'5 In ‘Salamis in Cyprus’, one of his 
most powerful poems, Seferis expresses, allusively perhaps but 
unmistakably, his anguish about the struggle of the island. 
Appealing to the ‘friends from the other war’ (35) and recalling 
the ideals they all fought for, he expresses his grief that these 
ideals have not been realized. Yet, some hope about the future 
emerges by the end of the poem. 

In ‘Helen’, however, there is no such reference either to the 
Cypriot struggle or to any political or other issue of our time— at 
least not in the text itself (as opposed to the poet’s own 
footnote). Nevertheless, it appears that Seferis’ disillusionment, 
which manifests itself particularly by the end of the poem, 
originated in his feelings about the striving of the Cypriots to rid 
themselves of British rule. This assumption is based on the 
following external evidence: 

‘Helen’ was written in Cyprus in 1953, a time when the 
Cypriot struggle had already started. Seferis’ attachment to 
Cyprus, and his concern about the Cypriot struggle are well 
known facts. With regard to the latter, he has confessed: “Ovo yià 
uéva, ápyica và vid0w thY ázocévoog dnd ta éAMaóikáà 
kouuatikà dpKeta vopíc dnd TÒ 1éloc tov kivijuatoc TOU’ 35. 
‘Ynoypappilw th Aéčņ: Koupatixd. ‘And téte, uóvo oè dvo 
yeyovóta 1ijc totopiag uac óó0nka óAókAgpoc, fux) kai o@pa: 
otòv nepaoyévo zóÀeuo Kai otò 0éua tic Kónpov. Kai ota óvó 
eióa ueyáAa (éunvijuara Kai tpúyņoa Kdunocec mikpèç 
éuneiptec.'® Moreover, the poet himself, in a footnote to the last 
verse of ‘Helen’, writes: 'G Aoc noù óiáfaoe tÒ xewóypagoó uov 
8vuijónke robro: “In those days the official recruiting posters in 
Cyprus said: Fight for Greece and Liberty" (House of Commons, 


15. Othello, IV.i.269. Sra mepíyopa tic Keptverag and Nedgutoc ó 
"EykAewroc Mila are not included in the Keeley-Sherrard edition of Seferis’ 
poetry. 

16. Aoxiuéc, IT, p. 303. See also R. Roufos, Bpaóià Zegépr (Athens, 1972), 
p.58. 
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Official Report, 5 May 1955)’.!” And indeed, the disillusionment 
that the last verses of the poem convey corresponds to the 
general mood current in the 1950s in Greece. There was then a 
wide-spread, if not universal, feeling that the Greeks and Greek 
Cypriots who fought in World War II for freedom, democratic 
ideals and the right of self-determination had been betrayed, 
since the Cypriots were denied this very right. Viewed in this 
light, ‘Helen’ applies only too well to the Cypriot struggle, the 
unrealized ideals of World War II being now regarded as 
another phantom. This interpretation of the poem was plausibly 
suggested by A. Karandonis as early as 1956. Yet, it would seem 
wrong to claim with him that the poem solely expresses riv 
dmoyontevon, thy ddbvn töv 'EAAfvov, tò Babe vovc dvOpanivo 
Kai QuAerikÓ zapánovo yià to Ceyélaouá rovc and zaAÀaiobc 
QíAouc kal ovuuáxouc, dnd tobc avvtpógouc atóv zaykóouio 
áyóva ytà tijv éAevOepía, yià thv ávOponiá, ytà Tv aùtoðiáðeon 
rüv Aaóív.* It must be admitted that the disillusionment 
expressed in the poem is not particularized, as it is in 'Salamis in 
Cyprus'. On the contrary, though originating in a particular 
political situation, the poem touches on fundamental questions 
in life and is universal in its implications. 


VII Ideas expressed in the poem 


Because of Teucer's exile, the themes of zarpíóa and cevireiá, 
often dealt with by Seferis,!? occur and recur in ‘Helen’: 


Shy nightingale . . . 

you who bestow the forest's musical coolness 
on the parted bodies, on the souls 

of those who know they will not return. (2-5) 


and 


on sea-kissed Cyprus 
consecrated to remind me of my country, 
I moored alone with this fable. (54—6) 


17. ITowjpata, p. 338. Savidis explains that ‘In those days’ refers to World 
War II. 

18. Karandonis, op. cit., p. 189. See also p. 174. 

19. See: ‘Westward the Sea Merges’ (Mythistorema, no. 7), ‘Letter to Mathios 
Paschalis’, ‘Upon a Foreign Verse’, ‘A Word for the Summer’, ‘The Return of 
the Exile’, ‘Last Stop’, ‘Details on Cyprus’. 
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‘I’ve lived my life hearing names I’ve never heard before: / 
new countries’ (11—12) says Teucer, implying that life is full of 
surprises. That these surprises are often unpleasant ones is 
suggested by what follows: ‘new idiocies of men / or of the gods’ 
(12-13). 

Fate, a recurring theme in Seferis,”° is also present here. 
Teucer defines his own fate as ‘that of a man who missed his 
target’ (22) and wonders whether ‘it is true that . . . someone 
unknown and nameless ... isn't fated to hear’ (59-64); he 
suggests that fate is beyond human control by saying that his fate 
‘brought’ him to Cyprus (16). This idea was first touched on by 
Seferis as early as 1924. In the following verses from ‘Fog’ we 
hear that dAAié Å uotpa tò BovAij0n: 


"A! vd’ rav) wý uac iow 

NOG OG THY raípvaue katóni 

L’ a&ddiagc ý potpa tà Bovdyen 
npéneivà orpipers OÈ uid K6xn. 


Kai noid eiv’ 4 kóxn; [oc 13v Cépei; (25-9) 


As the movement of the moon suggests the passing of time, 
the idea that time changes everything also occurs in ‘Helen’ 
when the hero says: 


The moon 
rose from the sea like Aphrodite 
covered the Archer’s stars, now moves to find 
the heart of Scorpio,”! and changes everything (16—19) 


Living in a world where life is full of unpleasant surprises, 
where human fate is fickle and beyond the control of the 


20. See: ‘Fog’, “Erotikos Logos’, ‘Mycenae’, ‘Fires of St. John’, ‘The Shape 
of Fate’, ‘Actors, Middle East’, ‘Last Stop’. In ‘Helen’, by means of the verb 
xvuatičw (18), Teucer stresses the fickleness of human fate. 

21. Seferis was particularly attracted by Scorpio. In 1944 he wrote. potoù 
kouup60, ord xaráorpoua. Ovpavoc uè nàÀj6oc otpa Kai advta ó 
ueyadonpezéotaroc Xxopmióc uè th Bvoowid Kapdid tov, vv ‘Avrdpn: Cor 
Scorpionis. Ajróc ó dorepiauóc uè rapakoAovOei (4 tòv mapaxodov0ad) and th 
Nório 'Agpixij: Oá ' npene và ypáyo kát: uè titlo: Kdtw ano tov áorepiouó tov 
Zkopriob. See Mépec A’. 1 l'evápr 1941-31 Aex. 1944 (Athens, 1977), p. 854. 
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individual, where time changes everything, Teucer, and through 
him the poet, asks: ‘Truth, where's the truth?’ (20) This tragic 
question is going to be coupled, later in the poem, with three 
others which are drawn, as noted earlier, from Euripides: 


what is a god? What is not a god? And what 
is there in between them? (52) 


Since they stand here on their own, these questions are more 
powerful in Seferis' poem than in the Euripidean Helen, where 
they are followed by a piece of didacticism. Questions like these, 
conveying ‘existentialist agony’, as L. Politis has put it,? abound 
in Seferis' poetry. "The King of Asine', verse 29 from ‘Fog’, 
already quoted, and the following verses from ‘The Shape of 
Fate' (19, 22) are only a few examples: 


How did we happen to fall, my friend, into the 
pit of fear? 


who is he who commands and murders behind our backs? 


Apart from touching on these perennial questions in the 
course of the poem, Seferis handles the particular myth in such a 
way that he manages to relate it to human affairs in general. 

It was suggested earlier that Seferis’ Teucer is an atemporal 
hero. This is implied both by his association with a 
contemporary Cypriot summer resort, which removes him from 
his Homeric reality, and by his character, which is quite 
different from that portrayed by either Homer or Euripides. As 
he is the protagonist and narrative voice of the poem, his 
atemporality alone would have been sufficient to give ‘Helen’ a 
certain universality. Moreover, by using indefinite pronouns 
and articles in connection with the Homeric heroes referred to 
in the poem and also the river Scamander and the phantom of 
Helen, Seferis elevates everything from the sphere of the 
particular to that of the universal.?? This universality is made 
still clearer by the phrase ‘in future years’: 

22. A History of Modern Greek Literature (Oxford, 1973), p. 235. 


23. In the cases of xázoic dAdoc Teükpoc (60), xánoioc Alavrac ij Hptapuoc į 
'Exáfi (61), the indefinite pronoun elevates Homeric heroes to universal 
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. . if itis true 
that in future years some other Teucer, 
or some Ajax or Priam or Hecuba . . . (59-61) 


In this way, the above mythological characters are made to 
represent not simply the heroes of the Ziad or even types of men 
peculiar to a particular era, but human types belonging equally 
to the past, present and future. Similarly, the phantom Helen 
and the river Scamander are made to symbolize concepts valid 
both in ancient times and in the years to come. 

Teucer, Ajax, Priam and Hecuba become the Teucers, Ajaxes, 
Priams and Hecubas of this world: the people who, through 
deception, suffered, mourned, saw their lives being destroyed, 
fought and were killed for the sake of an illusion. They also 
become those who, again through deception, are suffering now, 
or will suffer in the future, lured by another illusion. The 
phantom of Helen symbolizes this illusion and the river 
Scamander symbolizes the battlefields where purposeless 
suffering and slaughter take place. Teucer shows this suffering to 
be still more universal by applying it to yet another human type, 
not represented by the ones he has already mentioned — 
‘someone unknown and nameless who nevertheless saw / a 
Scamander overflow with corpses’ (62-3) In the same 
symbolical language, the gods seem to stand for those forces — 
whether fate, or ‘those with power’, or ‘he who commands and 
murders behind our backs',?* or óvváuetc noù uàc dpéyovtat® — 


human types. Similarly, the indefinite article is used to convert the river 
Scamander in v. 6g into a universal symbol. The same is true of the phantom of 
Helen, for the reference to Helen in verses 50 and 68 clearly alludes to her 
phantom image since it is placed in apposition to those 'airy nothings' - more 
specifically, ‘a linen undulation, a bit of cloud, / a butterfly’s flicker, a swan's 
down / an empty tunic’ (48-50) — that stand for the eióc4o. Here too, the 
indefinite article applied to the phantom of Helen makes it a symbol. 

24. The quotations are from ‘Salamis in Cyprus’ (52) and ‘The Shape of 
Fate' (22), respectively. 

25. Mépec 4’, p. 138. Elaborating on the good and evil effects these forces 
have on men, Seferis continues: Airéc of ávedijygtec óvváueic nob bev elvai ol 
óikéc uac, noù uàc napapovevour uéaa ano tov Ünvo pac, uéca ázà toDc ro(youc 
TÖV onitiav uac, uéca dnd rà kaO8nuepwáà okeón- nod pac áyamobv, uàc 
z0Àeuobv, uàc Bacaví(ovv — elvai dixéc oov, Océ uov, jj ti voc eivai. 
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which, being beyond the control of the ordinary individual, are 
responsible for his being deceived. 

The poem achieves universal relevance, for it applies to any 
suffering or strife — whether national or personal — undertaken, 
through beguilement, for what in the end will prove to be an 
illusion. Viewed in this light, Seferis’ ‘Helen’ should be seen as 
dealing with a human failing: man’s capacity for deception with 
all the consequences it involves. Teucer’s own story shows that 
this failing has already occurred and his scepticism suggests that 
it will not be avoided in the future. For his ‘ifs’, by the end of the 
poem, imply his strong doubts about the possibility that men 
will refrain from fighting and suffering once again for what will 
eventually turn out to be a phantom. Thus, the tragic tone 
inherent in a poem dealing with Teucer’s story reaches its 
climax by the last twelve verses, which portend similar tragedies 
in the future. It is difficult to see any hope emerging by the end 
of the poem, contrary to what A. Karandonis asserts: Tò zoinua 
aü0tó . . . pwticetat podataita uè tiv duvópi)v éÀní(óa urns oi 
abyxpovot TedKpot dev éavakoícouv mid mac '1óooc znóvoc tóon 
Con nijyav otv &Bvooo yià Eva nrovkáuico áóciavó . . 25 But 
surely, ‘the contemporary Teucers who will not hear again that 
so much suffering, so much life went into the abyss, all for an 
empty tunic' are beyond the scope of the poem, which clearly 
deals only with those who have become, or will become, victims 
of deception. For them there is no hope. 

To conclude, the origin of the scepticism and disillusionment 
apparent in the poem can be traced to Seferis' feelings about the 
Cypriot struggle of the 1950s in relation to World War II; yet 
his poetic embodiment of them is such that they relate not just to 
the Cypriot struggle but to human vicissitudes in general. As a 
vehicle for conveying his meaning, he makes use of the 
Stesichorean legend of Helen. Rarely, and only when his needs 
absolutely dictate it, does he depart from the ancient, 
particularly the Euripidean, tradition of this legend. Yet — and 
this makes his poem more arresting still — he shows the story in a 
different perspective, shifting the emphasis from the plot of the 
gods and the total misjudgement of the heroes who fought in the 
Trojan war, which Euripides stresses, to the human tragedy of 
deception. His poem, then, is atemporal, philosophical in its 

26 Karandonis, op. cit., p. 193. 
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scope, and proves once morë that, if treated creatively, the 
ancient myths abound in universal implications. It deals with 
fundamental questions in life such as fate, the nature of truth, 
and the changing of things by time, but primarily with the 
human capacity for being deceived and all the futile suffering 
that this involves. 
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APPENDIX 
Seferis’ ‘Helen’ and the ancient Greek texts 


(When no particular scholar is mentioned, the borrowings listed 
below have not, to my knowledge, been noted before.) 


I. G. Savidis (op. cit., pp. 340-1) suggests that Seferis’ 'Anóóvi 
vtponadd (2), 'Anóóvi zoiujrápn (23), and Aakpvouévo IIovAi (54) 
refer to Euripides' 


aè ràv áoibotátav ópvi0a ucÀcqóóÓv 
ágóóva óakpvócooav 
(E. Hel. 1109-10) 


In my opinion, Seferis’ borrowing goes beyond this; vv. 2-3 
in his ‘Helen’ and 1107-10 in Euripides’ choral part can be 
paralleled: 


"Anóóni vrportaA6, uéc aróv ávacaouó TOV QUAAov, 
od nov ÓopíCeic T) uovorkÀ dpoata tov ddaouc 
(2-3) 
cf. ao tay évatloic 0nó devdpoKdpoic 
ovocia kai 0ákouc éviCovcav dvaBodow, 
ge tav doióorátav ópvi0a ucAqóóv 
ánóóva óakpvóeocav. 
(E. Hel. 1107—10) 


Moreover, it is possible that directly, or indirectly through 
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Euripides, a Homeric influence can be traced in the above 
quotations from Seferis’ poem: 


Qc & öte Ilavóapéov koüpn, xlwpnic ánóóv, 
Kadov ácíógoi éapoc véov iorauévoio, 
ócvópécov èv zetáAoisi ka0eCouévr nuKivoiow, 
jj te 9auà tpwndoa xéeivroÀugxéa govi$v, 
zaió óÀopupouévg . . . 

(Od. 19.518—522) 


II. SxAdfa in v. 8, referring to Helen, calls to mind the 
Euripidean: 000A kabéotnK ovo éAcvOépov dro (E. Hel. 275). 
II. kawoúpyieç vpéAec vOv dvOpdnwv (12) Euripides, 
referring to men who fight, calls them dgpovec (E. Hel. 1151). 
IV. Adr) to) xuvnyotoaue ypóvia otò Xkáuavrpo (27). 


cf. ...ó6ó0 &0Ai0c tóotG 
atpáteuy á0poícac tac éuàc dvapnayac 
0npà nopev8cic 'IAiov nupy@pata. 
(E. Hel. 49-51) 


The choice, in the same context, of the verbs @npa and 
xuvnyotoaue by Euripides and Seferis, respectively, is 
significant. 


V. "Aev eiv áAij8eia, dev elv dAnOeia póvatce 
'Aev unijka ord yaAaCónAopo kapáfi 

Iloté óév ndtnoa thy ávrpewouévn Tpota’ 

(29-30) 


As G. Savidis points out (op. cit., p. 345), the source of this 
statement by Helen must be the part of Stesichorus’ ‘Palinode’ 
that has been transmitted to us through Plato: 


ovx éoT érvuoc Adyoc obTOC 
oud éfac èv vnuaiv evaéApoic, 006 ixeo ITépyaua Tpoíac 
(Pl. Phdr. 2432) 


VI. Tínore otnv Tpoía— éva elóco (38) 
References to the eióoAo abound in the Euripidean 
Helen; see E. Hel. 34, 582, 683, 1136 and also: E. El. 1283. 
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VII. “Etor tò 0cÀAav of 0coi(39) 
The closest parallel to this verse is to be found in the 
speech of the Dioscuri: 


AX fjocov juev rob nenpoyuévov 0 áua 
kai tay 0càv, oic rabv &Óocev OS &yeiw. 
(E. Hel. 1660-1661) 


Other parallels referring to the intervention by the gods are as 
follows: E. Hel. 31—7, 119, 261, 584, and 704, as well as the two 
(E. Hel. 610 and 950-1) that Savidis suggests (op. cit., p. 341). 
VIII. Kid Hlápnc p évav toxio nÀáyiaCe od vá rav 
nÀáocua átógio (40). 
This verse can be compared with: 


(à “Hpadé....... 
écnvéuwoe tap 'AÀecávópo Aéx1, 
ólóco0t 0 oük €u aA óuoíccaoc éuoi 
eldwdov éunvovv oüpavob CvvOcia dno, 
Iipiáuov tupávvov naió(* Kat okel u éyew— 
kevi)v óókgaw, oük EYov. ... 
(E. Hel. 31-6) 
and 


(b) .. .toùòç ’Adeédvdpou yáuouc 
..  Veuóovuugelrouc. . .. 
(E. Hel. 882—3) 


Savidis (op. cit., p. 346) compares this verse with "Trattando 
l'ombre come cosa salda' (Dante, Purgatorio, XXI, 186.) For a 
more detailed discussion on the point see: M. Peri, ‘Mvijuec 
Dante', in Memoria di Seferis (Florence, 1976) pp. 124—6. 

IX. xiéueicopatóuaotav yià tv ‘Edévn óéka ypóvia (41). 
This verse brings to mind the Homeric formula: 


"Apyeígv ‘Elévny, hc etvexa moddoi "Ayaióv 
€v Tpotp ánólovtio ... 
(IL. 2. 161-2) 
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The same formula is repeated in: Hom. Ul. 2. 177-8. 
X. róoec juxéc 
l óoauévec atic uvAónetpec, adv tò oitápi (45-6). 
The reference to yvyèç in this context vaguely recalls the 
Euripidean verses: 


pvxai óé zoAAai ôr Ev’ éni Skauavôpíoiç 
poaiow é0avov: 
(E. Hel. 52-3) 


XI. .. . ped mà vepéAn (48). 
It is noteworthy that Seferis uses the Euripidean word vegédn, 
rather than the more common gúvvego, to indicate the phantom 
of Helen. Cf. E. Hel. 705, 707, 1219. 

XII. .. . td novmovdo évóc kókvov(49). 
G. Savidis (op. cit., p. 341) compares this with: 


.. .Üt€ 0 ÈTÉKETO uarpóOev 
Xiovdy pws KUKVOU zt t€epQ. 


(E. Hel. 214-15) 


I think that Seferis may also have had in mind the passage 
below: 


. . . Olà TÒ TAC 

ópviOóyovov čupa kukvóztepov 

Kaddootvac, Ańðaç oxtuvou, óvocAévac, 
(E. Or. 1385-7) 


XIII. yià Eva movxduioo áóciavó (50 and 68) is reminiscent of 
verses 584 and 590 in Euripides, where Helen explains to 
Menelaus that her phantom image was made by: 


alOip, 60cv ov 0conóvgt éxeic Àéym 
(E. Hel. 584) 


and refers to the phantom as: 


. .kev[à] . . Aéxn 
(E. Hel. 590) 
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XIV. r'eivai0eóc; ti uù 0€óc; Kai ttt’ áváueaó touc; (51) 
As G. Savidis suggests (op. cit., p. 341), the reference here is to: 


ÖT 0cóc Hj ur) 0cóc i) TO uéaov 
(E. Hel. 1137) 


XV. ...oathv Küztpo th 0aAaa009lÀntQ 
mod €racav yià và où Ouutler thy ratpíóa (54—5). 


These verses contain obvious echoes of: 


ec yv évadtav Künpov, o? y é0éaniwev 

oikeiv 'AnóAAov, óvoua vgowotikóv 

ZaAÀayiva 0éuevov thc ékei xápiv nátpaç. 
(E. Hel. 148—50) 


XVI. róvzaAi0 6610 tàv 0càv(59) 
The following verses from Euripides also point to this deceit of 
the gods: 


óctig ... 
zpóc0eóvkakobrat . . . 


(E. Hel. 267—8) 


. . 7tpócOcóvÓ nuev rnatguévot. 
(E. Hel. 704) 


XVII. Lastly, Scamander overflowing with corpses (v. 63) and 
the rivers swelling blood in their silt (v. 47) bring to mind the 
Homeric descriptions: 


noddoi yàp re0váoi kápn Koudwvtes ‘Ayaiot, 
tov viv alua keAaiwóv éüppoov dugi Xkáuavópov 
éoxédaoc bbc "Apc, . . . 

(Il. 7.328—30) 


óy0ac nap notapoio Zkauávópov, tf pa uddiota 


åvõpõv ninte kdpynva... 
(Il. 11.499~500) 
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‘Phodc 0 'Envánopóc te Kápgaóc te ‘Podtoc te 
l'pfjvikóc te kai Alonnocg óióc te Zkáuavópoc 
kai Xiióeic, 661 10ÀAà Bodypia kai TpupdAetat 
Kdnmeoov èv kovino: kal nui8éov yévoc dvépov. 
(Il. 12.20—3) 


.. 60 dpanpnvi éni yain 
Keito vaOeíc, èk Ò alua uéAav pée, deve óe yaiav. 
tov 6 "Ayilebc zorauóvóe AaBàv noóóc ke pépeoðai, 
kai of émevyduevoc Enea mtepdevt áyópevev: 
'Evrav0oi viv keioo uér ix0Uaww, of o dreiun)v 
aiu dnoliyunoovrar axndéec: ovdé oe utp 
évOcuévr Àexéeoo: yorjoexai, dAAa Xkáuavópoc 
oiloei óivijeic elaw áAóc eüpéa kóAzov. 
l (Il. 21.118—25) 
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Romantic Paradises: The Rôle of the 
Garden in the Byzantine Romance* 


A. R. LITTLEWOOD 


Ekphraseis of gardens! occur in only two of the five extant 
classical romances, those of Achilleus Tatios and of Longos,? but 
in Byzantine romances they are almost de rigeur:? indeed of the 
only three* that eschew the theme two, PAlorios and Platziaphlore 
and Imberios and Margarona, are basically Frankish rather than 
Byzantine while the third, Theodore Prodromos' Rhodanthe and 


* This article is developed from a paper 'Artistry and Tradition in Byzantine 
Romantic Gardens’ delivered to the Third Annual Byzantine Studies 
Conference (Columbia University, New York, December 1977), that was itself 
foreshadowed by an earlier paper ‘The Romantic Paradise’ delivered to the 
International Conference on the Ancient Novel (University College of North 
Wales, Bangor, July 1976). I am indebted for various sapient or illustrative 
suggestions to Professor H.-G. Beck of Munich, Dr. Averil Cameron of King's 
College, London, Professor R. A. Hadley of George Washington University 
and Professor A. K. Hieatt of the University of Western Ontario. 

1. They are variously termed xijzoc, Aewióv, Aifáó, ópyaroc, rapáóewoc, 
nepifod, but in all instances the description of the contents belongs to the 
same tradition. In all but one instance (see below, p. 107) Aeiuóv refers not to 
an open but to an enclosed garden-like meadow. 

2. If this indeed be the name of the author of Dafhnis and Chloé (see G. 
Dalmeyda, Longos: Pastorales (Daphnis et Chloé) and ed. [Paris, 1960], pp. xif.). 

3. References to all the ekphraseis may be found in the appendix. Those in 
the romantic epics, Nonnos' Dionysiaka, Basil Digenis Akritas and the Byzantine 
Achilles, are included, but that of Meliteniotes’ Sophrosyne, a singularly 
unromantic work, is omitted from the series, since, although the actual 
description of the garden is in the tradition, the purpose of the whole work is 
alien to that of the others. 

4. It is not known whether or not the now fragmentary romance of 
Constantine Manasses contained an ekphrasis of a garden (for a possible clue 
see below, pp. 112f.). 
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Dosikles, closely follows Heliodoros' Aithiopika, a classical? 
romance that does not contain a description of a garden. 
Ekphraseis, except for those in Longos, are generally 
considered an intrusive element pandering to a popular taste for 
pretty and even exotic but none the less irrelevant details.? I wish 
to suggest, however, that despite their frequently derivatory and 
perhaps even on occasion mechanically imitative content® 
ekphraseis of gardens are an integral part of the love-romance 
with an important psychological róle to play. 

As far as we can fathom the workings of his mind, primitive 
man associated or even identified a notable feature of his 
landscape, such as a crag, a spring or a wood, with a divinity, 
and did likewise with notable features of his emotional and his 
mental life. He then seems to have made an unconscious 
analogy between natural features and his emotions or concepts, 
his later ‘nascent rationality ... strengthening rather than 
opposing such instinctive associations. In this way his 
divinities coalesced and natural features became invested with 
powers relevant to man. Gradually the associations that 
appeared to have the most rational basis became the most 
dominant: thus trees and flowers, which reproduce, water, 


5. Heliodoros was once believed to be a Byzantine bishop (and so still D. M. 
Nicol, 'in the fifth century Heliodorus, Bishop of Trikkala, made a name for 
himself as the first Christian to write a love story’, Meteora, rev. ed. [London 
1975], p. 47) on the basis of Sokrates, Eccl. Hist. 5.22, but he is now generally 
stripped of rank and religion (Achilleus Tatios also was once thus elevated). His 
date is third or, more likely, fourth century (see R. Keydell, ‘Zur Datierung der 
Aithiopika Heliodors', in Polychronion: Festschrift Fr. Délger, ed. P. Wirth 
[Heidelberg, 1966], pp. 345-50). 

6. See in particular, H. H. O. Chalk, ‘Eros and the Lesbian Pastorals of 
Longus’, JHS, LXXX (1960), $2—51 and W. E. Forehand, ‘Symbolic Gardens 
in Longus’ Daphnis and Chloe’, Eranos, LXXIV (1976), 108-12. 

7. Despite the traditional contumely for especially the learned Byzantine 
romance there is recent evidence for a more sensitive and sympathetic 
understanding of these works in which even the ekphrasis is partly 
rehabilitated (see M. Alexiou, 'A Critical Reappraisal of Eustathios 
Makrembolites’ Hysmine and Hysminias’, BMGS, III [1977], 24). 

8. Thedevelopment of the tradition of the ekphrasis and the influence upon 
it of rhetorical theory were extensively explored by O. Schissel, Der byzantinische 
Garten [Akademie der Wissenschaften in Wien, Phil.-hist. Klasse, 
Sitzungsberichte 221.2, 1942). 

g. P. Piehler, The Visionary Landscape: a Study in Medieval Allegory (Montreal, 
1971), p. 71. 
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which irrigates and gives life, and wind, which carries seeds and 
was widely held to be a fertilizing principle, all became sexual 
powers, or at a later stage, in the face of the growing 
sophistication of anthropomorphic theology, were at least 
deemed conducive towards love, while a barren landscape with 
stony mountain slope had the reverse effect. Such elements have 
always been used by poets, in both prose and verse, either 
unconsciously as background to their subject-matter or 
consciously as symbols.!? As C. S. Lewis says of the machinery of 
allegory, it ‘may . . . be regarded as a system of conduit pipes 
which thus tap the deep, unfailing sources of poetry in the mind 
of the folk and convey their refreshment to lips which could not 
otherwise have found it'.!! Thus a literary description of a 
garden, in itself unnecessary to the plot or argument, is not 
unlikely to be invested with erotic undertones; and here it seems 
significant, that, although love is the motivating force in all five 
classical romances, it earns but perfunctory attention in three — 
the exceptions are those of Achilleus Tatios and Longos, the 
only two that, as has been noted, do contain ekphraseis of 
gardens (and, indeed, both enjoy separate descriptions of two 
different gardens). This may be a coincidence, but the insistent 
appearance of a garden in the Byzantine love-romances suggests 
that it is not. 

Frequently the garden is the scene for erotic action: seven 
gardens are used for love-making!? and one, chronologically 
the first in the series, for rape;!? in four the hero receives the 
divine commandment that he is to fall in love with the heroine;!* 
in one the heroine is similarly charged;'^ in one the lovers 
receive a prophecy of their future.!® Seven gardens belong to or 

10. The outstanding example is the Ninth Similitude of the Shepherd of 
Hermas, wherein twelve spiritual states are allegorized by the different 
topographies of twelve mountains. 

11. The Allegory of Love: a Study in Medieval Tradition (Oxford, 1936), p. 120. 

12. Achilleus Tatios II, Digenis Akritas 1, 11, Eustathios Makrembolites, 
Kallimachos and Chrysorrhoé III, Belthandros and Chrysantza II, Byzantine Achilleis 
(Roman numerals refer to those given in the Appendix). In the first of these 
love-making is restricted to an erotic discourse sympathetically received. 

18. Achilleus Tatios I. 

14. Eustathios Makrembolites, Belthandros and Chrysantza Y, Libistros and 
Rhodamne I, II. 

15. Byzantine Achillets. 

16. Libistros and Rhodamne III. 
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are otherwise connected with Eros,!’ and two are sacred to 
Dionysos! (more detailed analyses of the contexts may be found 
in the Appendix). The wording often has erotic undertones or 
suggests sexual analogies!’ so that no single standard element in 
these ekphraseis (wall,?? trees, flowers, wind, water, art-work) 
can ever be completely cleared of suspicion. Even the less 
commonly occurring birds, a quite natural adornment to any 
description of a garden, may be made to behave amorously, and 
when they do not it should still be borne in mind that birds as a 
symbol of fertility figure in the Byzantine painter's and 
mosaicist's iconography of the Annunciation to St. Anne in 
accordance with the text of the Protevangelium or Gospel of James.?! 

More interestingly the gardens show a much closer connexion 
with the heroine than with the hero. All the romances, with the 
exceptions of Daphnis and Chloé and Digenis Akritas, which are 
both sui generis, possess a garden (or gardens) belonging to the 
house or castle in which she lives?? or is imprisoned (or, in the 
case of Niketas' homeless heroine, temporally serving in lieu of 
an abode). Moreover, the garden is usually described upon or 
very close to our, and the hero's, first acquaintance with the 
heroine, while her formal ekphrasis tends to follow the 
garden's the link between them being emphasized by 
interlocking imagery. An interesting situation is afforded by 
Kallimachos and Chrysorrhoé since hero discovers heroine in 
pitiable plight suspended by her hair: she must necessarily wait 
for him to slay the dragon, hear his tale, tell hers, improve her 
appearance (although he was captivated from the first) and 
generally recover before she can enjoy the formal ekphrasis of 

17. Longos I, Eustathios Makrembolites, Kallimachos and Chrysorrho? 111, 
Belthandros and Chrysantza 1, Libistros and Rhodamne 1, 11, Byzantine Achilleis. 

18. Longos II, Niketas Eugenianos. 

19. See below, pp. 100-7. 

20. For the important róle of the wall see below, p. 107. 

21. 3.1-2. A splendid example occurs in the cycle of the Life of the Virgin in 
the narthex of Kariye Djami (P. A. Underwood, The Kariye Djami, 11 [Bollingen 
Series no. LXX, New York, 1966], plates 92—5). 

22. In the Byzantine Achilleis we learn that the heroine's father constructed 
the garden specifically for her private enjoyment (cod. Neap. 709-11). That of 
Belthandros and Chrysantza II also belongs to the heroine. 

23. In the Palaiologan romances the ekphrasis of the garden often merges 


into one of the associated buildings to form a composite setting of beauty for 
the girl. 
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her beauty. Significantly, since at this point we are a few 
hundred lines from the ekphrasis of the garden, a further and 
otherwise quite irrelevant garden is described for us. In the 
romances, therefore, the garden is a part, and usually the most 
important part, of the heroine’s original and personal setting, 
while all settings in which she may find herself during 
subsequent foreign adventures are purely accidental.” 

What may be learned from this association? The authors of 
the romances are at pains to emphasize both the beauties of the 
gardens and the beauties of the heroines, who are, of course, ipso 

facto beautiful like princesses (in the Palaiologan examples they 
are indeed princesses). Through the widely held belief in the 
affinity of beautiful things, discussed long ago in a similar 
connexion by Klearchos of Soli? and probably based ultimately 
upon a residual attachment to sympathetic magic, the beauty of 
the one reflects and augments that of the other. This holds good 
whether the author praises the garden for natural features, as in 
the early romances, or more for its artificial features, as when 
the vegetation becomes mosaics encrusted with precious stones 
to represent fruits (in Belthandros and Chrysantza [287—291] real 
trees are lauded for appearing to have been turned on a lathe), 
and when the water supply becomes a setting for the mechanical 
toys that were so important a part of the technological rivalry 
enjoyed by the Caliphal and Imperial courts from the time of 
Theophilos. We must be chary of holding technology 
incompatible with poetry and even with beauty — Pavlovskis' 


24. Even in Kallimachos and Chrysorrho? the gardens of the Dragon's castle 
serve as natural settings rather for beautiful girl than for ugly monster. 

25. Frag. 39 (Mueller, F.H.G. II, pp. 315f.) apud Athen. 12.553e-554b. 
Klearchos ponders why lovers carry ripe fruits and beautiful flowers: he 
concludes by asking, jj závrec oí épóvrec olov ékrpugüvrec nò vob mdOouc xai 
ópiavóuevoi toic ópaíoic áBpóvovrau gvoixóv yàp ófj ri tò tous olouévouc eivai 
kaAoüc kal ópaíouc dvGodoyeiv. ó0ev al te nepi thy IIepoegóvgv dvGodoyeiv 
Aéyovrat. . . 

26. Even earlier than Theophilos these mechanical toys appear in Nonnos 
(3.169-79). The palm in this respect is earned by Eusthathios Makrembolites 
(1.5.1—8) for his fountain wherein an eagle on a shell of Thessalian marble 
balanced upon a pillar squirts water onto his wings, while below a goat drinks 
as a goatherd milks her, a hare washes his chin with a jet of water and various 
birds, all man-made like the other creatures, disport themselves around the 
pool. 
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recent work?’ is a timely reminder that the Romans did not. 
The authors of the romances simply reflect contemporary 
aesthetics.?? 

But the association tells us more than simply that the girl is 
beautiful. In primitive literature the wilderness, in complete 
contradistinction to the city, is the seat of danger both psychic 
and physical; and when it is conceived as a dark, barely 
penetrable forest with rank undergrowth it may be the lair of the 
Enchantress, often a creature of unbridled and over-powering 
sexuality. The creation of a pleasure-garden indicated man's 
control over his environment, ‘a reconciliation of wilderness 
and city ?? whose natural occupant should be mysterious but not 
dangerous, seductive but controllable. The distinction is readily 
apparent in Homer, for more sophisticated literature is not 
immune to what becomes in time literary symbolism: the 
dangerous enchantress Kirke lives amid ópupà zvkvá (10.150), 
the gentle Nausikáa enjoys a garden (7.112-32) that is the 
prototype of the whole tradition in the romances, while 
Kalypso's home (5.63-73), in full accord with her own 
disposition, has affinities with both Kirke's and especially 
Nausikaa's. 

Consequently from the heroine's well-arranged, orderly and 
blooming garden the reader of the romances may reasonably 
expect a sober, amenable and nubile young lady possessed of 
the perfect beauty exhibited by that garden. In significant 
contrast the wild disorder of Aristainetos’ éporixóc zrrapáóeioc 
(Ep. 1. 3), with its heavy odours, correctly foreshadows the wild 
and indecorous love-making of a lusty courtesan. However, 


27. Z. Pavlovskis, Man in an Artificial Landscape: the Marvels of Civilization in 
Imperial Roman Literature (Mnemosyne Suppl. XXV, Leiden, 1975). 

28. This is well illustrated by Schissel, op. cit. (n. 8). I know of nc thorough 
study of the Byzantine garden, but see M. L. Gothein, Geschichte der Gartenskunst, 
I (Jena, 1926), cap..5. Some relevant information with a bearing on Byzantium 
may be found in E. R. Curtis, Europdische Literatur und lateinisches Mittelalter 
(Bern, 1948), cap. 10, A. Motte, Prairies et Jardins de la Gréce antique (Académie 
Royale de Belgique, Mémoires de la Classe des Lettres LXI.5, Brussels, 1973) 
and The Islamic Garden, ed. E. B. MacDougall and R. Ettinghausen (Dumbarton 
Oaks Colloquium on the History of Landscape Architecture, IV [Washington, 
D.C., 1976]). 

29. Piehler, op. cit. (n. 9), p. 78. His whole section on 'The Psychology of 
Landscape: Wilderness and City’ (pp. 72-8) is of interest here. 
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even gardens may exhibit variations, and our romantic heroines 
faithfully follow the characters of their gardens.*° 

The description of Achilleus Tatios’ principal garden is more 
sensual than most and contains one highly suggestive passage: 
é0aAÀov oí KAddoi, auvéninatov GAdfAoig áAÀoc én’ AAdov, ai 
yettovec tov neráAov nepinzdoxal, tv QóAAov zepifoAaít, t&v 
Kapn@v ouundoxal.. . èvloiç È töv dévdpwv töv áóporépov 
KITTÒÇ Kai ouidaé rapenegxei: 1 uev eénptnuévn nAatávov Kal 
nepinukdCovoa paóiwj, tů kóup: 6 dé kıttòç nepi neóxnv eiAuy0clc 
Qxkeiobro tÒ ÓÉévópov raic mepwrAokaig, ... (1.15.2—9). It is 
therefore no surprise to find that Leukippe listens oùx dnda¢ 
(1.19.1) to the discourse on mutual attraction in nature and 
subsequently agrees to admit the hero to her chamber, where 
her virginity is saved only by the fortuitous irruption of her 
mother (2.23.3—6). 

Of the romantic epics the Dionysiaka has an ekphrasis 
surprisingly sober for Nonnos, although indeed ápoeva ola 
neráocac / Ondutép@ ootviki nóðov miotóoato poind (3.142 f.). 
The tone is, however, highly appropriate, for when Kadmos and 
Harmonia depart together they preserve a very ‘proper’ 
relationship until Aphrodite and the nymphs arrange their 
wedding in North Africa (13.349-366). The situation is rather 
different in the epic of Digenis Akritas: there we learn that when 
one May, the month that épwrac zvéei 0avuaotóc, áppoóttgv 
ézáyei (cod. Grott. 6.9), Digenis arranged a garden he indulged 
himself with heavy odours, 


nepitiic kÀ(vnc néuuata ékánviCov navtoia: 

Hóa xoi, vitai kai áufapa, kaugopai kai kaaaíai: 

xai iv nÀeíotn ij óovi) kai óoui) ebppooUvnc: 

rocaütmv ó rapáóeicoc thy repnvórmra eixev. 
(Ibid., 38-41) 


This eroticism is quite legitimate, for the garden is not the 
natural setting of the girl described for us on our first 
acquaintance with her, but the garden of a man, a hero neither 
bashful nor virginal, arranged for the delectation of himself and 
not a maiden but his wife. 


go. The survey below is not complete, but correlations can also be 
satisfactorily made in each omitted instance. 
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The writers of the Komnene period afford slightly differing 
examples. Niketas’ sedate but lovely garden is a fit setting for the 
comely young lady as yet a wife in name only. Eustathios’ garden 
is more subtle and supports his rehabilitation.®! Its wording has 
slight suggestions of sensuality, e.g. ai uvppívai xarà otéyny 
cuvnpegeic: ai uneori Boorpuyobvrai toïç Bétpvat tò tov 
mponnod tov OvAAwv kai uev óóuijc paier thy dpi... Td Kpiov 
. . . ljóóvei THY Óoopno, TOV Geathy égéAkerai kal ztpóc TO bóóov 
éptler .. . (rà óévópa) égazAobot toùç kAáóovc óc xcipac Kai 
donep xopóv évatgaáveva Katopopovat tov kijrov . . .(1.4.1—9); 
six of the seven plants mentioned by Eustathios are among the 
nine to be honoured with erotic tales in that tenth-century 
compilation known as the Geoponika, a higher percentage than in 
any other romance,*? and again, although the vine frequently 
appears in romantic gardens, only in this one is there imbibing, 
frequent but not excessive, of its potent juice whose 
aphrodisiacal properties were appreciated by another Komnene 
romancer, Constantine Manasses.’ And what of Eustathios’ 
heroine? Her immodest behaviour causes the hero amusement 
and more frequently considerable embarrassment (he gives his 
friend a catalogue of her flirtatious antics with the culminating 
horror that instead of washing his feet she kissed and tickled 
them [1.14.1—-8]); but she is no loose woman and, Hysminias 
safely captivated with Eros' help, turns coy and preserves her 
virginity to the very end. 

The Palaiologan romances also exhibit variations. In the first 
garden of Kallimachos and Chrysorrhoé the natural phenomena are 


treated very briefly: 


evdvc yàp óc é¢ dnapxijs napáóeioc eópéOün 
xaprzobc kal ózmópac, xápirac, dvOn kai oíÀAa yéuov, 
ano zvoijc thy róoviv and vràv Adywv Exar, 
èk óé tic Gwews avtic uel(Cova náv ydpiv 
(282-5) 

81. Most recently by Alexiou, op. cit. (n. 7). 

32. Longos II happens to have all nine in its total of eighteen. 

33. roic yàp dpytoic "Epotoc vanpeteiv tov olvov/ évrebrev olvoc Aéyerai yála 
tic “Agpodtrys (frag. 24 Mazal). According to the prose paraphrase of 
Planudes, Eros chose the vine as the most beautiful of plants since wine was his 
ally. In marked contrast with the scenes in the romantic gardens is that in one 


of Alkiphron (Ep. 4.18) whose courtesans are greatly indebted to their 
potations. 
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As Schissel says, “es werden also echt orientalisch die sinnlichen 
Freuden, die der Garten gewáhrte, allein gewürdigt, nicht auch 
die planvolle Gestaltung des Naturgegebenen, die der Antike so 
wichtig war'.?* These sensual delights of real trees and flowers 
are reinforced by the garden's great glory, a magnificent and 
luxurious bath-house adorned with superb imitations of nature 
whose description is an integral part of the ekphrasis. The 
passionate relationship which is to develop between hero and 
heroine is therefore only to be expected. This sensuality is 
appropriately absent in Belthandros and Chrysantza in which the 
heroic pair take over two years to bring themselves to the stage 
of kissing. In the Byzantine Achilleis a sober emphasis upon visual 
beauty marks the ekphrasis of a garden belonging to a heroine 
who though beautiful is shortly in that very garden to forswear 
love: nevertheless there are sufficient hints (e.g. cod. Neap. 720, 
723, 785) to foreshadow her subsequent and passionate change 
of heart. 

Should we be justified in making the hazardous assumption 
that the garden is a symbol of the heroine? 

Frequently there is interlocking wording or imagery. This 
may be blatant as in the Achilleis from which we learn that the 
heroine was rdvtpenvoc kai ópaía (cod. Neap. 706) and twelve 
lines later that she owned a garden with trees závrpezva xai 
ópaía;*5 or it may be less obvious as in Hysminias’ reaction to 
the first words of Hysmine after his conversion, xai rjv tò 
Vi6ópicua uecotóv róovijc (4.1.3) which echo his first words in 
praise of the garden, ó ôè ueotóc rjv yaptrov Kai óovijc (1.4.1).56 
A more subtle example comes from Niketas: in his garden the 
just opening calyx of the rose, that is to be fully opened by the 
warm rays of the sun to unveil the fragrant delight therein, is 
compared with the bridal chamber of a girl (1.85-90),?' while a 


34. Op. cit. (n. 8), p. 33. 

35. Cf. Kallimachos and Chrysorrhog, tac 6ovác, tac xápirac, tag Kaddovdc, tac 
tépweic (279, of the garden) and, jv yàp 5j xdpn návrepnvoc, éporogopovuévy / 
ácóykpitoc tac rjóovác, Tò xáAloc ónép Aóyov, Tac ydpitac ónép abt))v THY TOV 
xaptrav ptow (808—810). In the Achillis the introductory words of the 
ekphraseis of garden and girl are very similar (cod. Neap. 716f., 798f.). 

36. Similarly, though his reasons are different, Hysminias’ initial reactions 
to the beauties of the garden and the antics of the girl are the same — 
speechlessness (1.7.1, 1.8.4). 

87. This isa variation of the far less decorous imagery which is found in the 
Pervigilium Veneris (19-26) and enjoys its supreme glory in the intricate allegory 
of both Guillaume de Lorris and Jean de Meun in Le Roman de la Rose. 
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little later we learn that Drosilla, whose lips are like the calyx ofa 
rose (1.128) is as yet married in name only (1.221) — surely we are 
to understand that her husband, Charikles, like the sun, has not 
yet had the opportunity to enter the bridal chamber. 

In all the romances the heroines, both in their formal 
ekphraseis and elsewhere, are adorned with vegetal imagery.*® 
Although through the natural affinity of beautiful things this 
is common poetic idiom, yet the romancers reveal an 
exceptionally wide use of it. A fine example occurs in Kallimachos 
and Chrysorrhoé when the heroine, caught with her old lover 
again, from whom she had been wrested, asks in an extended 
metaphor if it is fair that when one man has carefully tended the 
young vine its fruit should be enjoyed by another (2457-68). 
However, it must be remembered that even the romances in the 
'high' language are closer to the thought and imagery of 
demotic than most other forms of 'high' literature and that 
when demotic compositions eventually surface in late 
Byzantium and after?? they bear clear evidence of the influence 
of oriental aesthetics. Arabic literature of even the pre-Islamic 
era draws from the world of nature in markedly sensual 
manner,*® and Persian literature builds up a huge scheme of 
vegetal imagery that embraces virtually every part of the human 
body! while both bagh and büstàn could symbolize a woman. 

88. In two instances the imagery is made expressly to vie with (Achilleus 
Tatios II) or outshine (Digenis Akritas I) its prototypes in the garden. 

89. For vegetal imagery in meta-Byzantine demotic see D. Petropoulos, La 
Comparaison dans la Chanson Populaire Grecque (Collection de l'Institut Francais 
d'Athénes, LXXXVI [Athens, 1954]), especially pp. 30-47. 

40. Highly sensual imagery, both vegetal and other, is exhibited by the 
Mu'allagàt, particularly in the ode attributed to the Himyarite noble Imr-el- 
Káis, ‘. . . On her shoulders fallen thick lie the locks of her, / dark as the dark 
date-clusters hung from the palm branches. / . . . Slim her waist, — a well-cord 
scarce has its slenderness. / Smooth are her legs as reed-stems stripped at a 
water-head. / . . . Soft her touch, — her fingers fluted as water-worms, / sleek as 
the snakes of Thóbya, tooth-sticks of Ishali . . .') (A. and W. S. Blunt, The 
Seven Golden Odes of Pagan Arabia [London, 1905], pp. 5f.). 

41. A mine of information is C.-H. de Fouchécour, La Description de la 
Nature dans la Poésie Lyrique Persane du XI* Siécle (Travaux de l'Institut d'Études 
Iraniennes de l'Université de Paris, IV [Paris, 1969]). De Fouchécour deals 
principally with the three lyric poets at the Ghaznavid court of Mahmüd in 
Khurasan, ‘Unsuri, Farrukhi and Manüchihri, of whom Farruki has the most 
wide-ranging relevant examples. A convenient list of the parts of the body 
symbolized by plants in Persian literature is given by W. L. Hanaway, Jr, 
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Such imagery was, of course, known to the Byzantines also from 
Canticles, even though its female protagonist came to be 
identified with Ekklesia, and thence played a major róle in 
Marian imagery (in the chatretismoi of the Akathistos Hymn, for 
instance, the virgin is BAaotoi ágapávrov kAijua, ávOoc, dévdpov 
dyAaókapzov and ¢vAov evoxidepuddoy). In this particular regard 
the supplement to the more meagre classical tradition is, 
even during the Palaiologan period, oriental rather than 
occidental.*? 

So far the evidence points to associative imagery rather than 
to an equation of girl and garden. Achilleus Tatios' roiobroc fv 
Aevxinang éeni tov npoodnov 6 Aewóv (1.19.2) can be 
discounted as a simple summation of the catalogue of her facial 
charms that rival the flowers of the Aeiuóv, but a more serious 
equation is suggested in the Achilleis by rà uijAa thc égAéyaow 
dnd pnis Gewptac, / tò otíj0oc tno napáóeiwoc éporikóc 
ónápxei (cod. Neap. 821 f., almost identical with Belthandros 
and Chrysantza, 714 f.), which is supported by ddd’ rjrov (sc. jj 
kópm) óc nmapddeiaoc peta vepàv kai óévópov a few lines later 
(850). We are thus entitled to take xijzoc as ‘body’ and read an 
under-lying erotic meaning in 


Metà tÒ géyyoc €pxoyuai kópr, eic tò mepiBodiv, 
eóyevixij uov kai €avdy, édónvgoe dv koiuáocat, 

kai óóc we dé tov Kirov aov unAeà và THY Tpvyhoa, 
kai ózókAwe thy kopugijv, ro0c kAáóovc Kai rà dv0r.*? 


‘Paradise on Earth’, in McDougall and Ettinghausen, op. cit. (n. 28), pp. 64-7. 
In his essay (pp. 43—63); Hanaway translates many apposite passages, including 
the famous description of Rudaba, Rostam's mother, in Firdausi's Shah-nama 
(1.157). It is interesting to note the róle of the garden in the romance Varga u 
Gul-shah of ' Ayyüqi, itself apparently dependent upon Arabic versions of the 
seventh to eighth centuries. À Persian MS. ofthe thirteenth century in Topkapi 
Sarayi contains an illustration of the couple in the garden (reproduced in R. 
Ettinghausen, M. S. Ipsiroglu and S. Eyuboglu, Turkey: Ancient Miniatures [New 
York Graphic Society/Unesco, 1961), plate I). 

42. This is not, of course, to deny the importance of vegetal imagery in 
classical or in western European mediaeval poetry. It should be added that the 
association of moral qualities with plants, illustrated by the anonymous 
opusculum edited by M. H. Thomson (Le Jardin Symbolique, Paris, 1960) and 
paralleled in both east and west, appears to play no part in the romances. 

43. 1223-1226. The metaphor of ya for a girl's breasts, found also in 
Niketas (xàv ufAov ody dpiuov ev tQ Kyai, / tò atépvov nuóv ádvri prov 
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This would be quite in accord with meta-Byzantine demotic 
imagery. The most extended use** of the metaphor is again in 
Kallimachos and Chrysorrhoé in which the hero, by watching the 
gardener watering the garden of the palace where the heroine 
was held as queen, éyvópioev ázó vepob thy pAdyav / Kai tò 
kauíviv kai tO nup Kai tiv tijg kóppgc pAdyay (1621 f.). He 
promptly obtained the post of water-carrier, and when 
Chrysorrhoé had a small pavilion built in the garden they spent 
there many an hour of amorous pleasure enhanced by the 
imagery of water. Outside the romance we find that popular 
poetry of late or just meta-Byzantine date makes very blunt the 
equation that rapidly became standard: 


IHapáóeioc éyweoovv kai neĝvuð oc, ápévrpa, 
và midow Èk Ta OUAAa cou, và páyw èk TOV kapzóv aov, 
và zià xi àztó THY Bpvow cov, và ópooij) kapóiá uov.*5 


Aristainetos' courtesan, mentioned earlier, who is extensively 
compared with the scene of her activities, is actually called 
Aeimavn;*® while in classical Greece, though not in polite 
literature, xfjroc, kýnevua and Aewóv are euphuisms for the 
pudenda muliebria! an equation accepted by psychoanalysts.** 
Better known was Canticles. Now here (4.12) the female 
protagonist is a xijztoc kekAewyévoc, an image which, with any? 
éooppaywuévg becomes standard for Mary, the archetypal 


zpoaóéxov, 4.275.) is found first (probably as slang) in the fifth century p.c. For 
its use in early Byzantium see A. R. Littlewood, ‘The Symbolism of the Apple in 
Byzantine Literature’, JOB, XXIII (1974), 35f. 

44. Consideration should be given also to the expressions xfjoc dparétntoc 
oe dAooc in Manasses’ romance (frag. 11) discussed by Mazal (pp. 
8of.). 

45. H. Pernot, Chansons Populaires Grecques des XV* et XVI: Siècles (Paris, 
1931), p. $6, no. 17. 

46. Ep. 1.3. Cf. 2.1 where he argues why a woman is like a meadow. 

47. See j. Henderson, The Maculate Muse: Obscene Language in Attic Comedy 
(New Haven and London, 1975), pp. 20, 27, 135f., 160. For brief discussions of 
a garden representing a woman in Greek tragedy see C. P. Segal, "The Tragedy 
of the “Hippolytus”: the Waters of Ocean and the Untouched Meadow’, 
Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, LXX (1965), 124f. and n. 21, R. S. Caldwell, 
"The Psychology of Aeschylus’ “Supplices” ', Arethusa, VII (1974), 59 and A. V. 
Rankin, ‘Euripides’ Hippolytus: a Psychopathological Hero’, ibid., 84. 

48. E.g. Freud, Vorlesungen zur Einführung in die Psychoanalyse (Leipzig and 
Vienna, 1916), cap. 10. 
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virgin. Does this explain the insistent emphasis in the romances 
upon walls or hedges? They are often vouchsafed excessive 
attention; they exist even for the flowery meadows unattached to 
a building (Achilleus Tatios I, Niketas); apart from the island in 
Kallimachos and Chrysorrhoé 11, whose barrier of water is an 
adequate alternative, only Digenis Akritas’ meadow does not 
have one,? and his wife was no virgin. Walls were certainly built 
to protect princesses from unwelcome attentions,? but how 
often is the wall used as a symbol? It certainly is in the Marian 
imagery; the virginal symposiasts of Methodios' famous work 
discourse within an enclosed garden and their subject is 
virginity; an enclosed garden is the setting in that monstrous 
work of Meliteniotes entitled Sophrosyne.5! It may be significant 
that when once the hero has managed to penetrate the garden, 
not necessarily a mean feat in the Palaiologan romances, he 
enjoys perfect compliance from the heroine, whatever other 
obstacles may be placed in their path, as if her virginity has been 
symbolically surrendered. 

Should we be justified in making our assumption? It may be 
safer to conclude that the walled garden could well have been 
intended consciously as a symbol ofa virgin in the Achillis, if not 
in the other Palaiologan romances, whereas in the earlier works 
it was probably an instinctive and unconscious association. 

49. The flowery meadow in which Libistros met the Erotes is also lacking a 
wall, but it may be doubted if this ‘garden’ really symbolizes Rhodamne who 
does have another behind the wall of her father’s castle. In the Palaiologan 
romances the wall sometimes belongs more properly to the castle than to the 
garden inside (a second wall is specifically mentioned in the Archilleis). 

50. In 1250 Henry III of England instructed his bailiff at Woodstock ‘to 
make around about the garden of our Queen two walls, good and high, so that 
no one may be able to enter’ (quoted by Piehler, op. cit., p. 100). 

51. Ed. B. E. C. Miller in Notices et Extraits des Manuscrits de la Bibliothèque 
Impériale, XIX/2 (Paris, 1862), pp. 1-138. An early demotic poem reads in part, 
adv Bpvon elv tà xáAAn Gov, ody pido eic nepipóňi: / tà čuoppá aov tà ua 
9payuóc ard nepiBóAt / ki dno’ nathan tòv opayuóv, ác oéßn eic nepióh, / Ki ác 
néon vánoxoiun0j cic. Euopoec áykáAec, | xi àc 0vum0j) napábeiov, napdadbn xai 
và toù 410p (Pernot, op. cit., pp. 85f., no. 16). In Chaucer's Merchant s Tale the 
aged knight Januarie married a very young girl, ‘His fresshe May, his paradys' 
(578), for whom 'He made a gardin, walled al with stoon' (785) to which he 
alone had the key, 'And thinges whiche that were nat doon a-bedde, / He in the 
gardin parfourned hem and spedde' (807f.). Here, of course, the walled 
garden represents not a virgin but a wedded wife accessible only to her 
husband who has the key. Unfortunately somebody else made a second key. 
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Even a cursory glance reveals close affinities between the 
romantic descriptions and those of the abode of the pious dead, 
whether that be Elysion or the Orphico-Pythagorean or 
Christian paradise, that are themselves influenced by 
descriptions of the Golden Age.* St. Basil made some use of the 
paradisiacal tradition to indicate the nature of his own rural 
retreat (Ep. 14 to Gregory of Nazianzos) and Ioannes 
Geometres, in the tenth century, did so more extensively in two 
letters that convey the delights of his own garden on the Mese 
Odos in the very heart of Constantinople (Progymnasmata, 2f., ed. 
Littlewood). In the East real gardens were deliberately modelled 
upon human concepts of Paradise: from the pre-Islamic era we 
learn of the impious attempt by King Shaddad of South Arabia 
to rival Paradise by constructing his Garden of Iram which won 
the immortality of condemnation in the Qur’an (sura 89) and 
the honour of eponymous imitation in the Qavàm family’s 
Bagh-i Iram that may still be enjoyed in Shiraz; while in Delhi 
the Mughals actually dared to inscribe upon the Audience Hall 
that was surrounded by gardens, ‘If there is a Paradise on earth, 
it is here, it is here, it is here’. In view of this, how much more 
natural is it that the fictional gardens of the romances should be 
described in terms of a divine paradise. The connexion is made 
explicit in two: Hysmine's garden is compared with Elysion and 
Phaiakia (1.4.8) and Digenis Akritas plants a pleasant paradise 
on the banks of the Euphrates that takes its source é¢ arob 
ueyáAov napadetaov.* To find the divine in the service of love 
should not be surprising, since one is generally regarded as the 
sublimation of the other. Moreover, the connexion is strong in 
the Eas^* and later in the West,5 and writers of Byzantine 
romances had biblical precedents in the covert eroticism of 
Genesis and the overt eroticism of Canticles and an Homeric 


52. Aninteresting example is the parody of Elysion in Lucian, Vera Historia, 
2. 4—16. 

53. See also Libistros and Rhodamne cod. Neap. 199-201 compared with cod. 
Esc. 183-5. 

54. See Hanaway, op. cit., and the preceding study in that same volume by 
A. Schimmel, ‘The Celestial Garden’, pp. 18-89. 

55. This has been extensively documented: see Piehler, op. cit., passim and 
H. R. Patch, The Other World according to Descriptions in Medieval Literature 
(Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1950), especially chapter 7 on western romances, 
and the bibliography. 
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precedent in the ever remembered demesne of Alkinoos, whose 
context at least has erotic undertones, not to mention Homer’s 
Ogygia and Aiaia and the later pastoral Arkady, all of which are 
not strictly ‘of this world’. The two traditions, that of the 
heavenly and that of the terrestrial paradise, regularly irrigate 
each other.56 

Is this association of any significance? Since heavenly 
paradises, though inaccessible to living mortals for all their 
essentially terrestrial features, are peopled by the beauteous, the 
care-free and the peaceable under divine blessing, may 
therefore the natural inhabitant of the romantic garden, that is 
the heroine, be considered to take on some of the attributes of 
the inhabitants of the heavenly — being beautiful, care-free, 
peaceable, inaccessible to ordinary mortals and often under 
divine care? The basic theme of the escapism which is the 
romances is simply that with the readers's suspension of his 
critical faculties a mortal should have with divine aid the luck to 
obtain such a marvel of a girl, being, of course, worthy himself 
and oflike character and disposition (there must be escapism for 
the female reader too); and that they should both through their 
tribulations ultimately earn the right to a life of perpetually 
blissful and harmonious union (we need not accept all of 
Merkelbach's theories to see religious and even mystical content 
in the romances). It is perhaps more than coincidental that the 
classical romance loses the adherence of the populace at the 
time of the rise of the Saint's Life, a genre that retains many of 
the exciting elements of the romance and whose theme is the 
deserving man's struggle for union with his beloved — God. In 
the twelfth century the hagiographic novel seems largely to 
disappear; and it is followed by a renewal of interest in the 
romances that had lain dormant through the saints’ hegemony, 
first in the Komnene era among a literary coterie and 
subsequently in the Palaiologan era among the general 
populace.5' One Byzantine at least understood this association: 

56. The primary distinction is the emphasis upon the lustrous quality ofthe 
air in the former (remarkably this comes even in Geometres' description of his 
own garden [Prog. 3., pp. 10.28—11.1]). 

57. The relationship between Saint’s Life and Romance was illustrated by 
H.-G. Beck in a paper ‘Marginalia on the Byzantine Novel’ delivered to the 
International Conference on the Ancient Novel (résumé in Erotica Antiqua 
(Bangor, 1977], pp. 59-65). 
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there is a poem by Manuel Philes that summarizes an earlier 
version of the romance of Kallimachos and Chrysorrhoé and adds a 
mystical interpretation — just as the hero overcomes the dragon 
and is united with the girl, so the Christian who has overcome 
Satan will be united with God.5 

The garden is not an intrusive and irrelevant feature of the 
romances. With varying degrees of consciousness on the part of 
the authors it has a dominant róle to play. It lends erotic 
undertones; it enhances the heroine’s beauty; while 
emphasizing her virginity it yet mirrors her moral standards; it 
helps readers to forget their shortcomings and daily worries and 
to identify themselves with a hero and heroine who overcome all 
the desperate trials of human existence to enjoy a deserved, 
eternal and blessedly felicitous union. 


APPENDIX*? 


ACHILLEUS TATIOS, LEUKIPPE AND KLEITOPHON I 
(1.1.2-13): The narrator opens the romance by describing a 
painting of the rape of Europa in which the bull is already 
swimming away with the maid from her bevy of companions 
who are standing at the edge ofa luxuriant, enclosed meadow in 
which, presumably, all the girls have been recently disporting. 
The action and the scene of the meadow, foreshadowing the 
early stages of the plot proper, set the tone for the erotic 
preoccupation of the whole romance, which is in marked 
contrast with those of Achilleus’ predecessors Chariton and 
Xenophon of Ephesos, and also of Heliodoros, in none of which 

58. Published by S. C. E. Martini, ‘A Proposito d’una poesia inedita di 
Manuel File’, Rendiconti del R. Istituto Lombardo, Ser. 2, XXIX (Milano, 1896), 
465-9. Both summary and mystical allegory, considerably more complex than 
indicated above, are compared with the existing romance by M. Pichard, Le 
Roman de Callimaque et de Chrysorrho? (Paris, 1956), pp. xvi-xxiii. According to 
Philes the author of the romance as known to him was Andronikos Komnenos 
(nephew of Michael VIII Palaiologos). 

59. Although line numbers are given in this appendix, it is not always clear 
in the Palaiologan romances where the ekphrasis of the garden should end, 
since it tends to merge into ekphraseis of buildings which sometimes may be 
*garden-buildings' and sometimes buildings to which the garden is attached. 

60. At 1.2.1 Achilleus bluntly indicates the erotic import of the painting, 
and at 1.4.8. directly compares Leukippe with Europa. 
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appears any such ekphrasis. II (1.15): A garden described with 
notable sensuality is the scene for Kleitophon’s first words of 
love to Leukippe, a discourse on examples from nature of 
mutual attraction drawn first from the garden and then from 
further afield. Leukippe is finally compared with the garden in 
beauty, to the detriment of neither. 
LONGOS, DAPHNIS AND CHLOE I (2.3-6): The aged Philetas 
describes to Daphnis and Chloé his own garden in which Eros 
(making his first appearance in the novel) has just declared that 
he is the guardian of the young couple, to bring whom together 
is the god’s daily care before he can repair to enjoy the garden’s 
delights. It must be remembered that the whole romance is 
suffused with ‘a religion of nature, which itself comprehends the 
concept of love, indeed is identical with it’,*! and that the garden 
serves as a purified microcosm of nature.8? II (4.2—4): A garden 
sacred to Dionysos that belongs to Daphnis' foster-father and 
that contains a fountain named for Daphnis subsequently 
suffers at the hands of his jealous rival who thereby vainly 
attempts to harm Daphnis' chances of marrying Chloé. The 
remarks about the former garden apply equally to this one, and 
in addition ‘it is quite clear that the garden is used openly to 
symbolize the rise and fall of the lovers’ prospects'.5 
NONNOS, DIONYSIAKA (3.140—179): At the behest of 
Aphrodite, Peitho, ‘the nurse of Cupids who delights in 
marriage', guides Kadmos to the palace of Emathion so that the 
divine plan for his union with Harmonia may be accomplished. 
Significantly Peitho abruptly disappears, her nuptial mission 
manifestly deemed accomplished, the moment that she has 
pointed to the castle and its sensually described garden upon 
which Kadmos is left to gaze. 
BASIL DIGENIS AKRITAS I (cod. Grott. 6.15-41):9* In the 
month of May Basil arranges a meadow with all manner of 
plants for the delectation of himself and his wife. This is the 
setting in which he grapples with serpent, lion and robbers to 
rescue her from respectively seduction, attack and rape, exploits 
that interrupt his sleep and their mutual love-song. II (cod. 

61. B. P. Reardon, ‘The Greek Novel’, Phoenix, XXIII (1969), 301. 

62. See further Forehand, op. cit. (n. 6), p. 105. 


63. Ibid., p. 108. 
64. For references to other versions see Mavrogordato's concordance. 
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Grott. 7.13—108): The first element constructed and described 
of Basil’s new dwelling by the Euphrates is a garden. Of the 
whole series it has the most tenuous connexion with the 
heroine; however, there are erotic undertones to the description 
(e.g. 18-22) and we learn that after dinner, which he is wont to 
bring to a conclusion with his lute as he delights in her sweet 
singing and sinuous dancing, zpoofxov / tàv Hédéwv évpégovro, 
elta mpoc tov dewadva / tov dnlwOévta dvo0ev wpatov 
napadetoov / opddpa áyaAMóyuevo, Oe@ eóxapiorobvrec . . . 
(174-177). 
EUSTATHIOS | MAKREMBOLITES, HYSMINE AND 
HYSMINIAS (1.4—6, 2.1—11, 3.8, 4.4720): This garden is of 
primary importance in the first five books while the scene 
remains at Aulikomis. It is in the garden of her father's house 
that Hysminias first catches sight of Hysmine, is on two 
occasions embarrassed by her immodest overtures and finds the 
pavilion decorated with a painting of Eros who in a dream 
bullies him into loving her. It is again in this garden that he 
defends to his friend his new-found enslavement, first responds 
to her advances at a banquet, discovers her alone by day, 
discovers her alone by night and dreams of enjoying her but of 
being caught in flagrante by her enraged mother. Finally, after all 
their adventures, the moment that they reach Aulikomis again 
Ovouev robc yápovc zoAvteAQc èv uéoo TH tob Xoo0évovc kijzo, 
èv éxeivn modutedei rpané(y kai ppéati, olg npárov époriki)v 
zaoctáóa katennédpeda (11.18.2). 
NIKETAS EUGENIANOS, DROSILLA AND CHARIKLES 
(1.77-115): Amid rapine, slaughter and destruction, hero and 
heroine are first presented to us as captives in a plain that 
embraces a beauteous, enclosed meadow sacred to Dionysos in 
which Drosilla was attending a festival. The ekphrasis is 
promptly followed by one of the heroine herself. 
CONSTANTINE MANASSES, ARISTANDROS AND KAL- 
LITHEA: The fragmentary remains include no ekphrasis of 
a garden, but one passage (frag. 21 Mazal) on mutual attraction 
in nature closely imitates a section of the discourse on this 
subject that Achilleus Tatios' hero delivers in a garden 
65. These are the principal descriptions of the oft-recurring garden. An 
accurate and clear summary of the romance is given by Alexiou, op. cit. (n. 7), 


pp. 26-9. 
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immediately after its lengthy ekphrasis (the same theme does, 
however, occur also in Niketas Eugenianos [4.135-148] in a 
different setting). On a further fragment of Manasses involving 
the garden as an image of beauty see above, n. 44. 
KALLIMACHOS AND CHRYSORRHOE I (274-354): The hero is 
first rewarded for scaling the precipitous mountain on which is 
perched the Castle of the Dragon with a view of a beautiful 
garden that he crosses in his rescue of the heroine. II (851—840): 
Since the heroine is discovered in pitiable condition the 
ekphrasis of her beauty is delayed until she has recovered. This is 
immediately followed by a very short ekphrasis of another 
garden (technically an island). III (1618-2488): Most of the 
action of the last third of the romance takes place in a garden 
(belonging to the palace of the anonymous king who has 
captured Chrysorrhoé). It does not enjoy a separate ekphrasis, 
but in no other romance is there so sustained and so manifestly 
sexual imagery drawn from a garden. 

BELTHANDROS AND CHRYSANTZA I (282-313): This garden, 
belonging to the Castle of Eros, contains numerous broad and 
graphic hints to the hero that he is to love the heroine. II 
(832-1044): Since Belthandros saw Chrysantza only by magic in 
the Castle of Eros, he has to find her again in her father's castle 
at Antioch. There they exchange their first kisses and enjoy their 
first night together in another garden that belongs specifically to 
her. This garden again has no formal ekphrasis. 

LIBISTROS AND RHODAMNE I (cod. Esc. 174-225, cod. Neap. 
190—270, cod. Par. 2616-2693): The hero dreams that in a 
flowery meadow he is attacked by archers (Erotes) who force him 
to become a slave of love. II (cod. Esc. 246-294, cod. Par. 
2722-2763): The Erotes conduct the hero to the garden of Eros 
where he gazes at significant works of art. This garden is 
attached to the palace of Eros to which the hero then proceeds, 
there to crave forgiveness of Eros himself for his past scorn of 
love and to be ordered to entertain a passion for the heroine. III 
(cod. Scal. 1312—1869, cod. Esc. 2448-2510, cod. Neap. 
2149-2201, cod. Par. 2722—2763): A third garden, this time in 
the castle (Argyrokastron) of the heroine's father, contains a 
statue whose inscription foretells joy, two years of hardships and 
final, unexpected reunion for the now married couple. 
BYZANTINE ACHILLEIS (cod. Neap. 709—794, cod. Lond. 
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486—432):95 During a siege Achilleus falls in love upon a far-off 
glimpse of the lovely princess, whose own private and enclosed 
garden is later the scene for both her renunciation of love and 
Eros’ epiphany in the form of a bird to change her scorn for 
Achilleus to love, for her love-song (itself full of garden- 
imagery), and for the heroic couple’s love-making. The actual 
ekphrasis of the garden is followed directly by one of the 
princess (in this and in subsequent scenes the imagery of the 
garden is outshone only by that of Kallimachos and Chrysorrhoé). 


66. In the abbreviated version preserved in the Oxford MS. there is 
reference to the garden, but no formal ekphrasis. 


University of Western Ontario 
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Symbolism and Irony in Three Novels 
by Kosmas Politis 


PETER MACKRIDGE 


In a recent book, Mario Vitti has described Kosmas Politis as 
‘emotionally the most highly charged novelist’ of the 
Generation of 1930.! Vitti also points out that Eroica is 
‘compositely organized down to the minutest detail’, despite the 
author’s assertion that he wrote each instalment ‘on the 
presses’.? In an attempt to account for the ‘magical’, ‘poetic’ 
quality of Politis’ writing as pointed out by Greek critics,’ Vitti 
investigates Politis’ use of irony and of the interior monologue. 
My purpose in this article is to examine further Politis’ ironical 
approach and to make some preliminary remarks about his use 
of symbols and imagery (a subject on which far more work has 
to be done), in the hope that, in so doing, I shall shed some light 
on the ‘emotionally charged’ and ‘highly organized’ nature of 
Politis’ writing.* For reasons of space and time I must confine 
myself to his first three novels, Lemonodasos (1930), Hekate (1933) 
and Eroica (1937).° 

1. M. Vitti, 'H l'evià toù Tpiávra. ‘Iéeodoyta kai uopgij (Athens, 1977), p. 
235. 

= Ibid., p. 335. 

3. Ibid., pp. 329-30. 

4. The ideas contained in this article have as their starting point my D.Phil. 
thesis, The Development of the Greek Novel 1922—1940, presented to Oxford in 
1972. In view of the appearance in the meantime of Vitti's book I shall attempt 
to avoid duplicating what he says. I refer the reader especially to his valuable 
section on Politis (Zuyxivgoiaxóc napdyovrac kai npoortixi) ordv K- HMoAttn, op. 
cit., pp. 824—423). 

5. Page references to Lemonodasos and Hekate are made to the first editions. 
Eroica appeared in book form in 1988. It was, however, first published in 
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I Symbolism in Hekate 


Let us first look very briefly at Politis’ symbolism. Here I shall 
concentrate on Hekate and Eroica, since Lemonodasos does not 
have as rich a symbolic structure as the other two novels. 

The recurrent symbolism in Hekate is provided by images of 
the moon. Hekate (which is not the name of a character in the 
novel) is referred to as a moon-goddess and as the guardian of 
Hades, haunting the crossroads with her retinue of dogs. In 
ancient mythology, Hekate was a virgin goddess who had the 
power of giving or withholding any gift desired by mortals; in 
Politis’ novel she is seen as being an apotheosis of woman: 
tantalizing, full of promise, but utterly incapable of being fully 
comprehended and possessed by man. 

The name of Hekate as the force which controls the terrible 
moon is first invoked by the comic latter-day alchemist Venieris; 
while he is on his drunken way home from Kifisia to Athens 
expounding to Kalanis his views on love and creation, he hears 
some dogs barking, and exclaims: 


The moon, trisubstantial Hekate, the guardian of the cone of 
Erebos. . , . Can you hear? The foul spirits of her followers 
are barking. (p. 41)® 


Later, on Paros, Venieris mentions her again as guarding the 
gates of Hades when he quotes from Euripides’ Helen (1. 569): 


O light-bringing Hekate, send benevolent shades . . . (p. 76) 


Along with references to Hekate’s name, the moon appears in 
the story at several critical junctures, its aspect either reflecting 
the situation and the feelings of the characters, or even actually 
influencing them. As Kalanis walks with the three women on the 
beach at Aegina, the moon constantly appears (pp. 6off.), its 
presence becoming more insistent when he invites Athena to 


instalments in Néa l'eáuuara, HI (1937). References are made both to this first 
publication and to the current edition (4th ed., Athens, n.d.). 

6. Compare Theocritus, Idylls 2, 35-6: GeotvA(, rai kóvec upv dvd nvóAw 
àpÜovrai/ á cóc èv tpiddor01. Venieris’ exclamation is echoed in Pavlos’ words 
on p. 376: ‘I want to liberate myself [. . .] from the cone of Erebos, which is 
guarded by Hekate.’ 
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come to Paros with him (p. 70). This is his first attempt to find 
the woman who, according to Venieris, will spur him on to 
creation. As Kalanis leaves Paros by boat at the close of the first 
part of the novel, the muleteer indicates his belief in the moon's 
influence when he informs his passengers: 


‘Upright moon means sleeping captain [. . .] 
You'll have a good journey.’ (p. 128) 


The cold daytime moon saddens Leia on the drive to Sounion 
just before she sleeps with Kalanis for the first time (pp. 141—2), 
while the moon is happy and laughing when he leaves Ersi's 
house after his first visit to her on his own (p. 200). When Kalanis 
encounters Leia and Ersi at the bookshop, he notices a crescent- 
shaped hole in the girl's stocking (p. 209), symbolizing Ersi's 
inümate connection with Hekate. After Kalanis and Athena 
have slept together for the first and only time, a customer at the 
tavern points out that the ring around the moon has grown 
larger (p. 227): Kalanis has extended the range of his amourous 
activities, and consequently of his metaphysical experience. The 
moon is full and bright when Kalanis goes to Katapoliani at 
night, and it lights the whole dreamlike scene (pp. 268ff.), while 
it is again prominent as Kalanis wanders about aimlessly after 
his disastrous quarrel with Leia (pp. 291ff). Later, Kalanis 
addresses a monologue to the moon and to Ersi across the street 
when he is sitting outside a tavern in Plaka (pp. 336ff.). And in 
his mountain retreat, Kalanis asks, quoting Theocritus (Idylls, 
2.69): ‘Know whence love has come, Queen Moon.’ (p. 345) 

When we consider that the moon is referred to over sixty 
times in Hekate, it is perhaps surprising that the reader is not 
bothered by this repetition. However, with the exception of 
certain scenes in which the moon's presence is more insistent, 
Politis refers to it as if in passing, so that it does not usually 
intrude on the reader's consciousness: rather, the moon's 
presence acts subconsciously on the reader, regulating his 
emotional response to the novel. 


H Symbolism in Eroica 
The central theme of Eroica is the end of childhood innocence 
7. Dogs are barking during both scenes (pp. 264 and 291-2). 
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brought about by the first painful encounter with adult reality.* 
This manifests itself first in Andreas’ death at the very beginning 
of the book, and secondly in the boys’ love for Monica later on. 
It is significant that Andreas’ fatal accident and the boys’ first 
encounter with Monica occur on the same day. Death and love 
(the latter in both its spiritual and its physical form) combine to 
wrench the boys cruelly out of innocence and into experience. 

The death of Andreas, one of the leaders of the gang, was for 
the boys, as the narrator puts it, ‘a diminution of the idea of 
immortality’ (p. 653/204). Hitherto, they had thought that their 
games could last for ever. This new realization, which results in 
Loizos’ flight, Monica’s and Alekos’ first experience of physical 
love and the latter’s death, is symbolized at several points in the 
book by means of images of carnival, dressing up and play 
acting. 

At the beginning the young ‘heroes’ are pictured wearing 
their rather ridiculous helmets made of oil-cans which they 
regard as an indispensable concomitant of heroism.” When 
Loizos loses his helmet over the consul’s wall, he and Alekos 
climb over into the garden, where they first meet Monica. They 


8. It has been pointed out by several critics that Eroica owes much to Le 
Grand Meaulnes by Alain-Fournier, and both A. Sachinis (H o/yypovg 
neCoypagia paç, and ed. [Athens, 1971], p. 18) and Vitti (op. cit., p. 341n.) 
believe that it surpasses its predecessor. The similarities are in fact striking: the 
painful wrench from adolescent make-believe to adult reality; the schoolboys 
and their gang; the féte and the bal masqué, in both of which there appear 
pierrots and harlequins; the domaine secret and the secret garden, both of which 
are physically destroyed; the escape of Frantz and Meaulnes in Meauines and of 
Loizos in Eroica, etc. Even the narrators in both novels have some similarities: 
they are younger than the chief characters; they act as go-betweens; and each 
of them is secretly in love with one of the girls. It would, however, be 
instructive to examine further the differences which distinguish the two novels: 
the style of Meaulnes is too realistic for the characters and plot; there is no 
interior monologue; the plot is artificially extended in a paratactic manner, 
whereas that of Eroica develops organically with a complexity of self-reference, 
moving inexorably towards its climax (the action of Meaulnes covers four years, 
while that of Eroica lasts seven weeks); the atmosphere of Meaulnes (especially in 
its later chapters) is steeped in a rather oppressive melancholy which is absent 
from the more exuberant Eroica; and, finally, Meaulnes lacks the irony which 
lends Eroica much of its excitement. 

9. The echoes of the Ziad in Eroica and Politis’ view of heroism as shown in 
the novel have been well enough covered by the critics to allow me to ignore 
them in this article. 
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are so absorbed by this new acquaintance that Loizos forgets to 
retrieve his helmet and Alekos leaves his in Monica’s house. It is 
precisely while their ‘heroism’ is thus being undermined by the 
charm of the young girl that Andreas falls and receives his fatal 
injury. 

The old life begins to show signs of disintegration at the 
Montecuculis’ masked ball, after Andreas’ death: the whole 
novel takes place during Carnival and Lent.'® The house is full 
of Harlequins, Pierrots and other costumed figures. An 
indication of the change in the circumstances of the boys’ lives 
comes when, after a pantomime has ended in a fiasco, Monica’s 
brother Gaetano, dressed in a monk's habit, ineffectually 
protests, ‘La comedia [sic] non è finita! (p. 81/73): he is not only 
trying to reverse Pagliacci's cry, but also preparing the way for 
the end of the comedy which the boys are acting out in their 
lives. After the boys find that Loizos has run away, Monica blurts 
out, ‘I was mad. . . . It’s the end, the holiday's over. Poco dura la 
festa dei matti! (p. 528/197); these words, in paraphrase, are 
reported later by Alekos to Loizos himself (pp. 663—-4/217). 
Similarly, when the ghost of the adventurer Uncle Andronikos 
appears masked in the guise of the red tom-cat to mock and 
destroy all Alekos’ old ideals, the boy shouts at him, “You joker! 
The carnival’s over’ (p. 668/223).11 Meanwhile Loizos has gone 
off with the troupe of travelling players, thus indicating his 
refusal to face up to the new situation, that is, to ordinary 
everyday life: Loizos is determined to continue his adventures 
and not to become an adult. On the other hand, it may be that 
acting and dressing up constitute the deeper reality and that 

10. The time setting of the novel is fixed quite specifically throughout the 
novel without a date ever being explicitly mentioned. There does seem to be 
one discrepancy, however: there are indications that the action begins on 
Saturday, 3 February (see p. 8/12), which will have to be altered to 5 February 
to fit in with the rest. Thus the first ball takes place on 12 February, the games 
on 17 February ( Toixvonéuntn), the excursion to Defkalia on Sunday, 6 March, 
and the second ball on Friday, $5 March. The action does not take us up to 
Easter (17 April): there is no Resurrection. If we remember that the dates are 
given according to the Old Calendar (the action takes place about 1900), the 
coming of spring in the novel does not seem premature. 

11. Atone point, Andronikos advises Alekos: ‘Nà Cei xaveic évratixd* 15007 
evtuyia!’, making a play on the first line of Hamlet’s famous soliloquy as it is 


traditionally translated into Greek. Alekos replies innocently: ‘You’re talking 
like the actor who was reciting at the inn.’ (p. 669/224). 
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ordinary adult life is a sham. Politis makes a continual play 
between dream, imagination and ideal on the one hand, and 
‘reality’ on the other,'? and this is where symbolism and irony 
meet. 

Before concluding, some more should be said about Uncle 
Andronikos and the red tom-cat. Evidence of the tight structure 
of Eroica is provided by the appearance throughout the novel of 
this tom-cat (and occasionally other cats too); this cat, one of the 
causes of Alekos’ death (which is more inevitable than 
accidental, since it is so often prefigured in the novel),'® first 
appears right at the beginning of the novel (p. 7/10). For the 
puritanical Gaetano, who is the cat’s greatest enemy, it seems to 
represent male promiscuity, and it is certainly connected with 
the painful realities of sex that the adolescents are beginning to 
be conscious of. Alekos’ Uncle Andronikos'* came to a 
notorious end: he was found dead with a woman in his arms, 
apparently frozen to death during the act of sex. Andronikos’ 
temporary identification with the tom-cat during Alekos’ dream 
(pp. 668—70/222—5) helps to elucidate the significance of both 
these symbolic creatures. Just as the cat represents inconse- 
quential and guiltless sexual activity, Andronikos represents 
the importance of sexual ecstasy as a taste of immortality and 
a prefiguration of ‘easeful death’ (ev6avaota).!5 

12. There are many other references to the boys' uniforms and to dressing 
up throughout the book (using words such as paoxdpeua, uaokepáta, 
uackapác, ánókpiec, navņyúpı). It is significant that the invitations to the 
second ball at the Montecuculis' residence on the night of Alekos' death 
specify ‘toilette de ville’ (p. 726/239) in contrast to the ‘bal masqué' six weeks 
previously. 

13. There is a certain fatalism here, as there is in Hekate. There is the 
precedent of the death of Alekos' uncle during or after making love, and 
Gaetano's confession to Alekos of his 'sin', which was to crush some ants to 
death as they were enjoying the lump of sugar which he had laid down as bait: 
"Exot, návo) oti) yÀóxa', as he puts it (p. 191/86). There is, more obviously, 
Gaetano's passionate determination to shoot the tom-cat (which seems to bear 
some subconscious relation to the 'sin' for which he is atoning); Alekos' 
unease when Gaetano first shows him the gun (pp. 189—90/88); Gaetano's 
near-miss; and many other prefigurations of Alekos' end. 

14. There are indications that Alekos believes himself to be a reincarnation 
of Andronikos (see his interest in metempsychosis, pp. 656/208), and Alekos 
seems to remind his mother of his uncle (p. 104/54). 

15. In Hekate, a fisherman tells a story ofa frog dying while mating; Kalanis 


calls this ‘ed@avacta’ (p. 95). Later in the novel (p. 264), Kalanis recalls that 
Eros and Thanatos are twin brothers. 
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Through these very sketchy remarks about the recurrent 
symbolism in Politis’ novels I have attempted to give some idea 
of the symbolic structure of the novels, which constitutes their 
warp, so to speak, while the weft is provided by their ironic 
structure. Suffice it to say that the recurrent symbolism serves 
the following purposes: to lend to Politis’ novels a ‘mysterious’ 
element which fascinates the reader with its far-reaching 
resonances; to reinforce the psychological, philosophical and 
spiritual content of the novels; and to help in producing the 
organic quality of his writing. 


III The ironic approach to writing 

If Politis’ symbolism presents the positive thesis, then his irony 
presents the apparently negative antithesis, and the com- 
bination of the two creates the special synthesis which has 
led critics to talk of the ‘magical’ quality of his writing. 

In order to examine Politis’ use of irony, it is worth while 
looking at the image of himself which he presented in public. 
Politis’ few interviews to the press are most revealing in this 
respect. In 1938, after his rise to fame with the publication of 
Eroica, he gave two interviews. In one of them, talking of his 
attitude to writing, he said, “I just scribble a few things every so 
often to kill time’, and he described himself, referring to 
Moliére’s M. Jourdain, as ‘a kind of bourgeois gentilhomme who 
found out rather late in life that he had been speaking in prose'!$ 
(he was by then fifty years old). In the other interview, asked 
about his attitude to art, he replied: 


Art? But art is a game to amuse others. And then a writer is 
nothing but a jester, a clown of joy — or of pain, if you like; it 
makes no difference. 


And when the interviewer asked him whether his turn towards 
art was the result of an inner need, a plethoric outburst of life, 
Politis answered, ‘No [. . .] Premature senility.'!? 

In a more recent interview Politis talked more frankly about 
his work, stating a creed which confirms the conclusions one 
may draw from the books themselves, and also indicating the 

16. Reply to a questionnaire published in Maxeóovixéc 'Huépec, VI (1938), 
no. 1, pp. 12-13. 

17. Interview published in NeoeAAnvixd [pdupata, 28 May 1939, p. 12. 
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profound earnestness of his intentions. Having said that he 
never planned out his novels in advance, he continued: 


At bottom, I feel I am an amateur writer, and I consider that 
to be bad. On the other hand, most ‘professional’ writers (if 
indeed it is a profession!) have one basic drawback: they 
claim to believe in the spirituality of the writer, whereas in fact 
we are all materialists. As for me, if I have to believe in a lie, I 
prefer to believe in irony, in the concealment of the truth by 
means of irony and, above all, self-irony.!* 


Similar statements are made by some of Politis’ characters. At 
the beginning of Lemonodasos, Apostolou, the narrator, writes 
that ‘writers are a race of idlers’ (p. 4), and there are many 
similar statements in Hekate. Yannis Pendelitis, Kalanis’ best 
friend, tells a bookseller: 


Anyone who writes must face the fact that his role is to amuse 
the reader — a kind of jester or clown of joy and pain. (p. 208) 


Kalanis himself — it is significant that both he and Pendelitis 
describe themselves as ‘amateurs’ (pp. 38 and 378) - comments 
how unusual it is for him to be reading ancient Greek poetry in 
his mountain retreat (p. 344), and laments the fact that his 
sentimentality has turned him from a creative being into a poet 
(p. 349). The narrator of Hekate recounts his meeting with 
Pendelitis and their conversation on the subject of Kalanis, but 
hastens to add: 


Of course I did not tell him I had written a kind of novel: I 
wanted to preserve my reputation. (p. 372) 


And in Eroica, the narrator, Paraskevas, asks at one point, in 
English: ‘What’s. the use of writing?’ (p. 453/160) Such 
statements, I believe, reveal the personality of a writer who is at 
times profoundly idealistic and absolutely self-confident about 
his work, and at times embarrassed about indulging in an 
activity that is not taken seriously by those around him. This 


18. Interview with G. P. Savidis, published in K. Politis, Zrob Xar(gppáykov 
(Athens, 1963), p. ix. 
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ambivalence is apparent in the way in which Politis handles his 
characters. 


IV The tronic treatment of character 


First of all, Politis’ choice of narrators is significant. Pavlos 
Apostolou, the narrator and main character of Lemonodasos, is a 
twenty-six-year-old architect who is well experienced in the 
ways of the world and quite confident that he has all his 
problems sorted out. He begins his narration thus: 


No changes have ever occurred in my life. I do not know why I 
am in the mood tonight to see my thoughts laid down on 
paper. I feel no inclination towards literature, and I am notin 
love. Love? Someone said it is an invention which everyone 
considers his own. I am not an inventor: I am an architect, a 
down-to-earth person. (p. 3) 


The whole novel demonstrates that he is deceiving himself: he is 
finally destroyed by a consuming love for a girl whom he makes 
into an ideal. 

Pavlos Kalanis, in Hekate, is a forty-year-old electrical 
engineer with a wife and children. He sees himself as a 
materialist, whereas he is passionately interested in spiritual and 
even metaphysical matters: it is love that exposes his true nature 
too. Both Apostolou and Kalanis are ‘intellectual heroes’, and 
their idealism is lightly mocked by the author. The narrator of 
Hekate is not Kalanis but an anonymous lawyer who plays no 
part in the action — he has never even met Kalanis — and 
professes not to understand fully the main character’s 
psychology and motivation. The character who narrates Eroica is 
Paraskevas, a comparatively insignificant member of the group 
of boys whose story the novel tells; in fact, it seems that he is 
tolerated as a member of the gang chiefly because of his skill at 
maintaining the fire-pump which they use in their ‘heroic’ 
exploits. 

The narrators of all three novels, then, and the chief 
characters of two of them, are practical men whose involvement 
in the spiritual adventures narrated in these books seems 
incongruous. The incongruity is of course intended: Politis 
employs characters who are scientists precisely because he is 
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interested in a non-scientific view of the world. Being an ironist 
rather than a lyricist, he does not, as Sikelianos does for 
instance, put forward his ideas with an implicit belief in their 
truth, but rather suggests these ideas tentatively, always allowing 
for a contrary possibility. His all-pervading use of irony, which 
no doubt springs from his own personal attitude to the world, is 
a fictional device par excellence. D. C. Muecke would seem to 
concur here when he says that the purpose of irony is partly 


to show that one has earned the right to an opinion by 
showing that one is aware of its potentially destructive 
opposite. In the discussions of this kind of irony [the 
juxtaposition of different points of view] there is much that 
calls to mind the phenomenon of protective colouring 
familiar to the entomologist.!? 


Politis’ novels (and especially Hekate) are full of dualisms 
such as matter/spirit, science/mysticism, sex/ideal love, frag- 
mentation/wholeness, and so on. In fact, Politis, through 
his characters, attempts to express at one and the same time 
both a spiritual and a scientific view of the world. What Pavlos 
Kalanis — and Politis — are trying to do is to unite these 
opposites, and the ironical treatment of Kalanis as dedicated 
idealist from one point of view and Don Juan from another is 
integral to this effort. Politis channels his own spiritual outlook 
and his tendency towards sentimentality by objectivizing them 
through irony. This technique - the combination of symbolism 
and irony — produces a great tension and intensity in his work, 
since he has found a delicate balance between the opposing 
forces of sentiment and intellect. 

The bulk of Lemonodasos is taken up by a journal kept by 
Apostolou, who, despite his claim to be an ordinary man of 
routine, is in fact searching for an ideal love. Thus the narrator 
has some misconceptions about himself. At the end ofthe book 
there is an epilogue, the narrator of which is a lawyer friend of 
Apostolou's who explains how Apostolou's journal came into 
his hands. The lawyer relates that after the failure of his love- 
affair with Virgo, Apostolou had gone to Sumatra to witness a 
total eclipse of the sun, still searching for the ideal vision which 


19. D. C. Muecke, Irony (London, 1970), p. 24. 
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he had thought to be embodied in Virgo. There he stayed, 
married a tart named Virginia (because of her name?) and 
committed suicide after learning of Virgo’s marriage. The 
manuscript was brought to Athens by a Greek seaman who had 
put in at Sumatra. The matter-of-fact tone of this epilogue, 
which tells of rather preposterous ideas and actions, clearly 
indicates that the down-to-earth lawyer-narrator has little 
comprehension of what has been going on in Apostolou’s mind. 
The cynical words of the old sailor who tells the narrator of 
Apostolou’s life and death in Sumatra heighten the impression 
that the author is trying to wash his hands of responsibility for 
his character’s actions. But although the epilogue implies that 
perhaps Apostolou is just a crazy idealist, the sentimentality of 
the rest of the novel is not well enough controlled, and the 
reader is obviously meant to take Apostolou fairly seriously — 
even though, with Politis, one is never quite sure how to take 
things. 

The irony is handled with greater expertise in Hekate, a more 
ambitious book which treats some of the same themes as 
Lemonodasos. The whole of Hekate is narrated by a lawyer who 
has received from Pavlos Kalanis a confession of moral 
responsibility for the suicide of a girl. Kalanis had disappeared 
immediately after sending his confession, so that the lawyer had 
put the document away in a drawer, intending to look at it again 
when he was less busy. When he eventually took the document 
up again, he found it so fascinating that he set about 
reconstructing Kalanis’ story for his own amusement (like 
Politis himself, he claims to have no serious intentions), using 
the ‘confession’ as his basis and complementing it with (a) 
entries in a journal kept by Kalanis, (b) Kalanis’ correspondence 
with the girl, Ersi, and (c) the lawyer’s conversations with 
Kalanis’ best friend, Yannis Pendelitis, whom he had the good 
fortune to meet and who made him all the more interested in the 
case. 

The reader is not, however, given to suspect that there is 
any other narrator than the author himself until he nears the 
end of the book. The novel proper, like Lemonodasos, is a 
straightforward account of the hero’s spiritual progress told 
without obvious irony. While in Lemonodasos the narration is in 
the first person, in Hekate it is in the third: so that, until the 
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epilogue, the reader is given the impression that it is the author 
himself who is telling the story directly, without resorting to an 
intermediary narrator. But the lawyer-narrator introduces 
himself in the epilogue (p. $66, although. a first person is 
surreptitiously inserted as early as p. 340), in which he explains 
to the reader how he pieced the story together, embellishing it 
with as little as possible from his imagination but confessing 
that, down-to-earth as he is, he cannot make head or tail of 
Kalanis’ character. Until the epilogue, the story appears to have 
been told by a sympathetic but objective narrator; but, after 
relating his meeting with Yannis Pendelitis, the lawyer expresses 
his suspicions concerning Kalanis’ personality, about which he 
had always held certain reservations. He says that, while writing 
his account, 


I often had the feeling that the true situation was somewhat 
inferior — a trite, undistinguished story, as Yannis Pendelitis 
would say — but at the same time I thought, rather absurdly, 
that for something to be credible it must surpass the truth. 


(pp. 370-1) 


Thus he excuses himself for having written certain things that 
are not altogether likely. After his conversation with the 
sceptical Pendelitis — another poseur who feigns a lack of 
interest in intellectual and emotional matters — the narrator 
notes that perhaps Kalanis is simply a Don Juan, and that he has 
gone to Soviet Georgia not because of his communist beliefs but 
because Georgia is reputed to produce the world's most 
beautiful women. This surmise casts an entirely new light on 
Kalanis' relations with women as they have been described to 
the unsuspecting reader in the main body of the novel. For 
hitherto Kalanis has been presented as a serious middle-aged 
scientist who decides that in order to discover the truth he must 
break away from the conventions of family life. He attempts to 
reach the moving spirit of the universe by means of material 
things (which for him include women!), so that he can learn the 
secrets of absolute truth and beauty and check the progress of 
the world towards self-destruction. 

When the reader is faced with an ‘insincere’ novelist 
employing an insincere narrator to tell an insincere character's 
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story with the help of the character’s equally insincere friend, 
the multiple levels of belief and comprehension are 
bewildering. The author’s true self has retreated into a maze 
which perhaps none of his readers can fully penetrate, since they 
are continually being led astray by red herrings; when they think 
they have arrived at the centre, it is only to find that there are still 
many passages which they have left unexplored. 

It seems to me that Politis is being quite sincere in relating 
Kalanis' story, but that he refuses to identify himself completely 
with his hero. By leaving room for doubt, he is not committing 
himself fully to his thesis. The effect of the ironic technique is to 
keep the reader on the alert: since he is often called upon to 
revise his opinion of a character, he cannot let his intellect sleep 
and identify himself emotionally with the hero of the novel.?? 


V Verbal and situational irony 


The juxtaposition of the ‘earnest’ novel proper with the ‘ironic’ ` 
epilogue in Lemonodasos and Hekate may perhaps seem unsubtle 
and even disappointing to the reader. The author nevertheless 
incorporates some other, less obvious, ironies in the main body 
of the novels which serve to prepare the reader for the 
epilogues.?! In Lemonodasos, for instance, when Apostolou is first 
introduced to Virgo, he asks sarcastically (eipwvixd) whether 
Virgo is a name or a symbol (p. 15) — a question which takes on 
special significance for the reader when Apostolou, later in the 
novel (p. 105), writes of her as ‘eternally virgin’ (&euráp6evr) and 
a ‘primitive Virgin Athena’. Again, soon after he and Virgo are 
first acquainted, she laughs at his mystical ideals, pointing to the 
incongruousness between his ideas and his thick glasses (p. 31). 

Such ironies, often in the form of jokes on the author's part, 
are more frequent in Hekate, which is a more successful novel in 
many ways. Just as Virgo is Apostolou's ideal virgin, so several 

20. Politis' use of irony probably owes much to André Gide. In La Porte 
étroite, Alissa's journal (appended after the end of Jéróme's narration and 
unknown to Jéróme at the time he was writing) provides a completely new 
point of view and consequently adds a new dimension to the story which the 
reader has read so unsuspectingly. 

21. Here, too, there is a parallel with Gide. In La Symphonie pastorale, the 
pastor-narrator misjudges his own character, yet lets his reader see his true 


personality between the lines of the narration, so that the reader can see the 
implications of the situation before the narrator himself does. 
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of the characters in Hekate bear names which are at the same 
time part of the symbolic and part of the ironic structure of the 
novel. Ersi, Kalanis’ ideal woman, has studied physics, and, like 
her mythological namesake Herse, kills herself by throwing 
herself from the Acropolis. While Kalanis is in Aegina, uncertain 
how to direct his life, he encounters three women, named 
Aphrodite (whom he first sees emerging from the waves!), Hera 
and Athena (Hera’s step-daughter!).?? Although the women 
remark that he is a ‘forty-year-old Paris’ (p. 59 — Paris was, we 
remember, Politis’ real forename), Kalanis chooses Athena, 
presumably preferring science to love and beauty at this stage. 
Again, the coincidence of names betwen Pavlos, Ersi, Leia and 
her husband Joe Nazis in the main plot of Hekate and 
Pavlianos, Ersylia, Reina (Vasileia) and Joseph Nazi in the old 
chronicle that Kalanis reads is not only a hint at metempsychosis 
but also a word-game. 

Considering the significance of the recurrent symbol of the 
moon in Hekate, Athena’s exclamation, ‘Ugh! the moon again’ 
(p. 71), can be taken as a self-irony by the author as well as an 
ironic comment on Kalanis’ earnestness. Again, Leia’s dog 
Kichos (short for Aóv Kiyórrc) is depicted as yawning while 
Kalanis and Leia discuss fate (pp. 122 and 124); he also barks at 
windmills (p. 259), and the narrator wonders whether the dog's 
sixth sense is tuned in to the nocturnal spirits riding through 
space on moonbeams (p. 263). Finally, even Kalanis has at times 
enough wit to see the funny side of Venieris’ metaphysical 
theories (p. 45 — the “Summer Varieties’ as an incubator of 
ideas). 

Nevertheless, it is in Eroica that the irony is best organized. 
Here there is no epilogue, but there is a narrator who introduces 
himself by name after the reader has read half the novel. He is 
called Paraskevas (which was Politis’ baptismal name),? partly, 


22. Hera's little son, who is the one who introduces Kalanis to the women, 
is called Eris: perhaps a pun on Eris, goddess of strife, or on Ares (who was 
Hera's son) or an embodiment of Eros — as well as being an anagram of Ersi. 

23. Politis explained to me in conversation ( December 1971) that the 
Church did not allow children to be baptized with non-Christian names, and 
that his parents had to choose a Christian name beginning with the same letter 
as his ‘real’ name. It is interesting to note that several of Politis’ heroes (those 
who are of a mechanical turn of mind) have names beginning with the same 
letters: Pavlos (in Lemonodasos and Hekate), Paraskevas (in Eroica) and Pandelis 
(in At Hadztfrangos’). 
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perhaps, because he prepares (rapaoxeváte) the fire-pump; 
Monica calls him ‘Man Friday’ (p. 388/146), and it is on a Friday 
that the plot reaches its climax with the fatal shooting of Alekos. 
The whole series of events involving the marmalade tom-cat 
(xoxxwvdyatoc) leads up to Alekos’ death and is deeply ironical. 
Monica’s brother Gaetano has an almost inexplicable hatred for 
this cat, and at one point says, ‘I shall have no peace till I’ve 
finished him off’ (p. 385/141); this is after he has fired at the cat 
and hit Alekos’ beret (p. 384/140); and it is of course Gaetano 
who finally shoots Alekos, mistaking him for the cat (p. 
737/253). This irony, which is situational rather than verbal, 
serves to parallel the symbolism of the novel with a slightly 
humorous tone. Another example of situational irony is the 
juxtaposition of the boys’ comparison of Alekos’ pursuit of 
Loizos with Apollo careering through the sky in his chariot and 
Alekos’ plodding journey by horse and cart. The gap between 
the ideal and the real is central to Politis’ writing. 

There is much verbal irony in Eroica. Some of it is connected 
with names,” some with literary allusion. Allusions abound in 
the novel, as they do in all Politis’ writing: quotations from or 
references to ancient Greek literature especially, but also 
modern French, English and German literature.” Two 
examples could be cited to illustrate Politis’ ironic use of 
quotation, by which he constantly reminds his readers that what 
he is writing is fiction. The first is the thrice-quoted song, ‘Nous 
n'irons plus au bois, / les lauriers sont coupés’ (4th ed., pp. 190, 


24. Two examples: (i) One of the middle-aged characters who accompany 
the children to Defkalia (which is described in such a way as to remind the 
reader of Nafpaktos, or Lepanto) is Mr. Lepante, who is accused of being a 
Don Juan by a girl he flirts with (p. 518/183). This is a further indication of 
Politis’ view of middle-aged men as Don Juans (compare Kalanis, Pendelitis, 
Joe Iraklidis- Nazis, Montecuculi and others) in contrast with the more natural 
(?) attitude of adolescents in love; there is also a pun here on Don John of 
Austria. (ii) One of Alekos' uncles is Uncle Plato, in whose name Politis plays 
on the double meaning of 6etoc (‘uncle’ and ‘divine’): it is an old cliché in 
Greek for Plato’s name to be accompanied by the epithet ‘divine’. The boys 
even observe Uncle Plato’s shadow on the wall (p. 530/200), which reminds one 
of Book X of The Republic. The influence of Plato's thought on Politis world- 
view is profound. 

25. One should also add musical references, for instance the Moonlight 
Sonata in Hekate (p. 25) and Der Wanderer in Eroica (p. 532/202, after Loizos has 
run away). 
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194, 202), which Monica sings after Loizos has met the 
travelling players in the wood at Defkalia and has gone off with 
them. As well as referring to the wood and symbolizing the end 
of a phase in the children’s lives, these lines are the source for the 
title of Edouard Dujardin’s interior-monologue novel Les 
Lauriers sont coupés: we are reminded of the important role that 
the interior monologue technique plays in Eroica. The second 
example is more extensive: Chapter III (the episode of the 
Montecuculis’ masked ball) is a pastiche of the Misses Morkan’s 
party in James Joyce's story ‘The Dead'.? The clue here is 
provided by Teresa’s words (in English), ‘Kindly forget my 
existence for a few minutes’ (p. 174/62), which are spoken by 
Gabriel in ‘The Dead’ (p. 195). Starting from this point, one can 
observe that much of the ball scene in Eroica is (albeit loosely) 
based on the description of the party in Joyce's story.”* That 
Politis is not simply plagiarizing is indicated by his inclusion of 
the. clue for the attentive reader; otherwise, perhaps, the 
similarities might have gone unnoticed. I believe the purpose of 
this pastiche is to emphasize the fictional nature of something 
which nevertheless meant much to Politis emotionally. And this 
is the point of all those elements which I have termed 'ironies' in 
the last two paragraphs (they are ironies because they contrast 
with the earnestness of the chief characters in the novel): to 


26. For reasons unknown to me, the second line of this quotation appears 
in the original version as ‘les lauries sont fanés' (pp. 523, 526, 533). The 
alteration had been made by the second edition (1944, pp. 175, 180, 187). 

27. In Dubliners (Penguin ed., 1968), pp. 172—210. 

28. Among the similarities are: (i) The second sentence of the chapter in 
Eroica (p.172 [omitted in 4th ed.]; cf. ‘The Dead’, p. 178); (ii) The hostesses 
peering over the banisters to see who is arriving (Eroica, p. 172/60; cf. ‘The 
Dead', p. 173); (iii) A latecomer blaming his wife for the delay (Eroica, p. 
174/63; cf. "The Dead’, p. 174); (iv) The interrupted conversations between 
Alekos and Monica, and between Gabriel and Miss Ivors in the middle of the 
lancers (Eroica, pp. 183—5/75-7; cf. ‘The Dead’, 185-6); (v) Alekos and Gabriel 
tapping the window-pane and wishing they were outside (Eroica, pp. 185—6/78; 
cf. "The Dead’, p. 189); (vi) The figure of a listening woman seen by one of the 
characters as a symbol of something indefinable (Eroica, p. 187/80, where 
this leads into another reference to English literature — a quotation from 
Arthur Symons’ poem ‘Dance of the Daughters of Herodias' ; cf. ‘The Dead’, p. 
207); and (vii) The repeated ‘goodnights’ at the end of the party (18 in Eroica, 
pp. 1978/94; 13 in "The Dead’, pp. 209-10). 
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objectivize the emotion felt by the author by distancing it from 
himself and, consequently, from the reader. 

Politis, in other words, is profoundly sincere in his emotional 
involvement with his characters and plot, but he is not so naive 
as to assume that the reader will automatically share this 
involvement. At the same time, the reader (if at least he has a 
sense of irony and a sense of humour) is led into the author’s 
confidence surreptitiously and soon begins to share the author’s 
emotions. The recurrent symbolism is interwoven with the 
ironic structure of the novels to form a complex texture which is 
the source of their charm: the interplay of emotion and irony 
makes Politis artistically one of the most successful Greek 
novelists of the 1930s. 


University of London 
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The Greek Communist Party (KKE) 
and the Greek-Italian War, 1940-1: 
an Analysis of Zahariadis’ 
Three Letters 


J. C. LOULIS 


An analysis of the position of the Greek Communist Party 
(KKE)! during the Greek-Italian war is interesting not only 
because it involves a hitherto unsolved puzzle — how and why the 
KKE's General Secretary, Nikos Zahariadis, wrote his ‘three 
letters’ — but also because, it involves background factors that 
help explain how the KKE emerged, during the occupation 
period, in possession of an invaluably useful 'patriotic' image. 
Such an image, obtained from Zahariadis’ ‘first’ letter, 
undeniably facilitated the party's successful efforts to build up 


1. The KKE (Kommounistiko Komma tis Elladas) was created in November 1918 
under the initials SEKE (Socialist Working Party of Greece). In April 1920, 
SEKE, after its ‘left’ faction had predominated over the ‘right’ faction, joined 
the Communist International under the name SEKE (K) (K, for ‘Communist’) 
and in 1924 it took the name KKE. During the years 1920—30 the party, torn 
apart by internal divisions, appeared unable to expand; the greatest 
membership it reached was about 2,500. During the party's worst crisis — the 
so-called 'factionalist struggle without principles’, in 1930 — the membership 
dropped to 1,500. One year later, the Comintern intervened in the KKE's 
internal affairs, imposing as a new leader the Moscow-trained Zahariadis, then 
twenty-nine years old. Zahariadis quickly succeeeded in unifying and 
reorganizing the party, whose membership rose steadily: from 6,000 in 1984 to 
14,000 in 1986 (ie. just before the Metaxas dictatorship). It was under 
Zahariadis that the KKE's Fourth Plenum (1984) dropped the slogan 
‘autonomy of Macedonia’ (see footnote 3, below), something which 
undoubtedly contributed to its gaining 5-7 per cent of the vote in the 1936 
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the country’s largest liberation movement (EAM)? and, through 
this movement, to come close to capturing power during the 
years 1943-4. 

Having accepted during the years 1924-34 the Comintern’s 
position calling for the unification of all three parts of 
Macedonia (Greek, Yugoslav, Bulgarian) into a single 
autonomous state within the context of a Balkan federation,’ the 
KKE had been actually acquiescing in a dismemberment of 
Greek territory, something which was bound to cause it serious 
political harm. Hence, if the KKE was to succeed in developing a 
resistance movement during the occupation — that is, by 
organizing its struggle in a nationalistic-patriotic fashion and by 
attempting to attract under its banner all Greeks willing to fight 
the Germans — it desperately needed, among other things, to 
shake off the ‘un-patriotic’ image of the period 1924—34. That is 
why Zahariadis' first letter (October 1940), in which he urged the 
Greek communists to fight against the invading Italians, proved 
extremely useful to the KKE: it provided the party with the 
‘patriotic’ credentials it needed. 

Interestingly enough, the position Zahariadis adopted in 
October 1940 openly conflicted with the new Comintern line of 
September 1939, and constituted one of the few ‘nationalistic 
deviations' among the European communist parties of the time. 


elections. For a study of the 1918-40 period see the sole scholarly history of the 
KKE - a very right wing one, though — by D. G. Kousoulas, Revolution and 
Defeat. The Story of the Greek Communist Party (London, 1965); an ‘unorthodox’ 
communist interpretation by D. Nefeloudis, Stis Piges tis Kakodemonias, 1918-68 
(Athens, 1974); an ‘orthodox’ brief history of the KKE by H. Ioannidis, ‘To 
KKE, Psyhi tou Ellinikou Ergatikou Kinimatos’, Neos Kosmos, No. 1 (January 
1971). For KKE views on the party’s relations with the Comintern see V. 
Tsikoulas, ‘O Georgi Dimitrov ke to KKE sta Deka Prota Hronia tis Yparxis 
tou’, Neos Kosmos, No. 6 (June 1972), and D. Sarlis, ‘Ena Istoriko Documento 
Me Epikera Didagmata’, Neos Kosmos, No. 11 (November 1971). For a collection 
of KKE documents see Episima Kimena 1918-1940, 4 vols. (Athens, 1974). 

3. The Ethniko Apeleftherotiko Metopo (National Liberation Front) was formed 
in September 1941, being a coalition of communists and small socialist 
groups, with the KKE in control. 

3. The KKE replaced its slogan ‘autonomy for Macedonia’ with ‘equality of 
rights for all national minorites living in Greece’, in its Third Plenum 
resolution, in April 1935. See ‘I Triti Olomelia tis K. E. tou KKE’, Episima 
Kimena, 1934-40, IV, p. 157. Hereafter cited as KKE documents, 1934-40. 
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But how did the KKE, a party which had repeatedly proved its 
loyalty to Moscow, adopt such a policy? And did this incident 
involve an attempt by the KKE to become more independent vis- 
à-vis the Comintern? 

Until recently we have had no satisfactory explanation of why 
Zahariadis wrote his first ‘nationalistic’ letter, which was to be 
followed by two letters bringing the KKE gradually back into 
line with Comintern policies. The present article attempts to 
provide such an explanation, examining in turn: (a) the Metaxas 
dictatorship’s struggle against the KKE (1936-40); (b) the 
Comintern directive of July 1939 to the KKE, and the new 
Comintern policy of September 1939; and (c) Zahariadis’ three 
letters (October 1940, November 1940, January 1941). On the 
basis of evidence presented in this examination, I shall offer an 
interpretation of why Zahariadis wrote his three letters — and 
particularly the first one. 


I The KKE and the Metaxas dictatorship 
On 4 August 1936, a coup d'état took place as King George II 
signed two decrees, one suspending the articles of the 
constitution that guaranteed political liberties and the other 
dissolving parliament. With the king's blessing and support 
General Metaxas established his authoritarian regime and 
asserted that he had saved Greece from ‘chaos and 
communism’. The riots of May 1936 in Salonika, the failure of 
the two largest political groupings (the Populists and the 
Liberals) to form a coalition government, and, finally, the 
general strike that was scheduled for 5 August form the core of 
the argument which the Metaxist regime used in its effort to 
substantiate its claims of ‘chaos’ and ‘Communist threat’.* It is 
hard to believe, though, that the Greek Communist Party 
(KKE), which had obtained only 5-76 per cent of the votes in the 
1936 elections, was in a strong position to challenge the existing 
system, let alone overthrow it. It should be noted, also, that the 
army, after the unsuccessful 1935 Plastiras coup, had been 
purged of its republican officers and was therefore under solid 
royalist control. This explains not only the ease with which the 
4. D. G. Kousoulas, Revolution and Defeat, pp. 118—25, attempts to justify the 


dictatorship along these lines, his relevant chapter having the characteristic 
title: ‘The Alternatives: Dictatorship or Revolution’. 
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dictatorship was established but also its almost unchallenged 
survival until the German invasion in 1941.° Finally, it should be 
mentioned that the political deadlock had been broken one day 
before the coup, when Sophoulis (the Liberal’s leader), and 
Theotokis (the leader of a right-wing faction) visited the king 
and told him that they had agreed to form a coalition 
government. But the king did not seem interested in their 
proposal; thus the two politicians concluded that he had ‘other 
plans’, little knowing what these plans in fact were. 

During the night of 4 August most leading KKE members 
escaped arrest. But the Metaxas authorities, whose agents had 
infiltrated the KKE’s underground organization before the 
coup, very quickly achieved some spectacular results. Owing to 
such an agent, Zahariadis was arrested in September, and two 
months later Mytlas (a member of the Central Committee in 
whose house the KKE archives were found) suffered the same 
fate. Information included in these archives led to a large 
number of additional arrests. By April 1938, all members of the 
Politbureau had been arrested, with the exception of Siantos, 
who formed a new Politbureau by including in it the members 
of the Central Committee — Ploumbidis, Skafidas, Papayiannis. 
By November 1939, only Papayiannis remained at liberty, and 
he, without waiting for the approval of Zahariadis, temporarily 
took over the KKE leadership (while still recognizing Zahariadis 
as the official leader) by forming a Central Committee which was 
later to be labelled the ‘Old Central Committee’ (OCC). In fact, 
the leader of the OCC group was Ploumbidis who, even though 
interned in a sanatorium, kept in touch with the organization 
and directed it.’ 

Early in 1940, Maniadakis, the shrewd Minister of Public 


5. The fact that the army was under right-wing control makes it imperative 
for those writers who attempt to justify the Metaxas dictatorship to talk about 
communist infiltration in the army. Such an effort is made by Haralambidis 
and Hadjiathanasiou in “To Mystikon Arhion’ (The Secret Archive), a series of 
articles in the daily newspaper Ethnikos Kiryx, g October 1949ff. The archives in 
question were those of Maniadakis, the Minister of Public Order during the 
Metaxas regime. But the only thing these articles succeed in demonstrating is 
precisely how negligible KKE infiltration in the army in fact was. 

6. ‘Mystikon Arhion’, loc. cit., 9710 October 1949. 

7. KKE, Episima Kimena 1940-5, V, ed. KKE Esoterikou (1973), p. 24. 
Hereafter cited as KKE Documents, 1940—5. 
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Security who led the anti-KKE campaign, sensing that the 
arrests of all prominent KKE members had created a vacuum in 
the leadership of the party — a fact which explained the creation 
of the OCC - decided to bring into existence his ‘own’ 
Communist Party. Such an organization could only come into 
existence if Maniadakis had at his disposal high ranking KKE 
members willing to collaborate with the police. In June 1939, 
Tyrimos, a member of the Politbureau and editor in chief of 
Rizospastis, the KKE daily, signed a ‘repentance declaration’ 
disowning his ideology, and actively collaborated with the 
police in the creation of such a_pseudo-communist 
organization.* A few months later, Yannis Mihailidis, a member 
of the Politbureau, also signed a ‘repentance declaration’, and 
was freed from Corfu prison camp. Unlike Tyrimos, though, 
Mihailidis had signed such a declaration on the orders of 
Zahariadis, who had instructed him to investigate an accusation 
that there was a traitor among the KKE leaders and to 
reorganize the party on a new basis.? But Mihailidis, quickly 
arrested, confessed all about his mission and decided to 
collaborate with the police." Maniadakis did not miss his 
chance; he used Mihailidis (who, unlike Tyrimos, was not 
suspected by the interned KKE leaders of collaborating with the 


8. 'Mystikon Arhion’, loc. cit., 11-13 October 1949. According to one of 
the authors of this study, Haralambidis, who was an officer in the Maniadakis’ 
police, Tyrimos told him that he had decided to struggle against the KKE only 
when he found out that his younger brother, who was studying in Moscow, 
had been executed as a Trotskyist. 

9. Partsalidis interview. Dimitris (Mitsos) Partsalidis, whom I interviewed 
on 7 January 1975, is probably the most eminent KKE personality still alive. In 
various periods of the KKE history he has occupied the following posts: 
Member of the Central Committee of the KKE, member of the Politbureau, 
representative of the KKE in EAM, Secretary of the Central Committee of 
EAM, Prime Minister of the ‘Provisional Democratic Government’ formed by 
the KKE ‘somewhere in the mountains’ during the 1946-9 civil war. A 
moderate and broadminded communist, he clashed in 1950 with the then all- 
powerful Zahariadis. When Zahariadis, due to Soviet pressure, was toppled in 
1956, Partsalidis was expected to take his place but the Soviets thought 
differently. Partsalidis later clashed with the new KKE leadership, and was one 
of the founders of the ‘liberal’ splinter Greek Communist Party, the 'KKE 
Esoterikou'. 

10. Mihailidis’ role is unclear. It has been asserted that despite his 
collaboration with Maniadakis he remained a communist at heart and tried to 
warn KKE members of the PA's role. See KKE Documents, 1940—5, p. 34. 
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police) as the figurehead leader of a police-created Communist 
Party, which was to be labelled ‘the Provisional Administration 
of the KKE’ (PA). 

So, at the beginning of 1940, the interned KKE leadership was 
thrown into total confusion as two communist parties came into 
existence, each publishing an underground Rizospastis, each 
professing loyalty to Zahariadis, each accusing the other of 
being a police-created organization. Many rank and file 
communists who had avoided arrest refused to cooperate with 
either of these two organizations, and tried to get in touch with 
the imprisoned KKE leaders. This situation made certain prison 
camps, and particularly the one of Akronafplia, in which 630 
communists were held, very important centres from which 
information and advice were given to non-arrested KKE 
members who were seeking guidance. Zahariadis, who had been 
interned in Corfu prison camp with the most prominent KKE 
leaders, and the Akronafplia communists (to a lesser extent, 
though) expressed more trust in the police-created PA than in 
the OCC. Such an error was due to the fact that the PA was 
headed by Mihailidis, Zahariadis’ trusted man, while the OCC 
had come into existence without Zahariadis’ prior approval. 
The policies of the OCC were considered ‘treacherous’ as late as 
December 1942, but eventually its leaders were redeemed." 
Conversely, the PA was condemned by Zahariadis in January 
1941 — that is, not until a whole year after its founding. 

We must say a further word about Maniadakis' 'repentance 
declarations'. Under extensive psychological and/or physical 
pressure, KKE members were induced to sign statements in 
which they disowned their ideology. These ‘repentance 
declarations’ were then published in the censored press. 
Maniadakis, who had a deep respect for Zahariadis’ leadership 
qualities and organizational abilities, believed that the KKE 

11. ‘The end Panhellenic Conference of the KKE’, December 1942, KKE 
Documents 1940—5, p. 118. 

12. According to Kousoulas, Revolution and Defeat, p. 190, Maniadakis’ 
‘repentance declaration’ tactics, which aimed at ‘breaking’ an individual, were 
‘seemingly mild’. It is interesting to note that in one of the confidential 
Maniadakis’ orders to the police, it is revealed that a communist when 
confronted with the dilemma of signing such a declaration chose to commit 


suicide by jumping from the window of the police station. See ‘Mystikon 
Arhion’, loc. cit., 28 December 1949. 
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would not disintegrate simply because most of its leaders were 
arrested. Maniadakis’ aim was ‘to deliver a blow against the 
organizational structure and monolithic structure of the KKE’, 
and he used the declarations as his main weapon. ‘Our party is 
monolithic in its ideas and does not permit such tactics as the 
signing of declarations because if we legitimize such 
declarations they can tear us apart’: this was the reaction of the 
underground Rizospastis to Maniadakis’ measures.!? The KKE 
suffered seriously from the publication of such declarations 
since: (a) it lost many members who by signing declarations 
were automatically considered as traitors by the KKE; (b) the 
party’s morale was gradually shattered and this led to more 
declarations; (c) some communists who signed declarations, 
knowing that after such an action they were nothing more than 
traitors to the party, felt they were left with no other option but 
to become active police collaborators. 

The creation of the PA, the tactic of repentance declarations, 
the fact that the KKE discovered in its ranks a large number of 
‘traitors’ and spies — all these factors, even though they did not 
lead to the KKE’s total disintegration, nevertheless succeeded in 
creating a phobia within the party, as KKE members saw ‘spies’ 
and ‘traitors’ everywhere. This phobia paralysed the KKE and 
forced it into a desperate, defensive position throughout the 
dictatorship. 


II The Comintern Directive of July 1939; the New Comintern Line of 
September 1939; the ‘Old Central Committee’s’ stand 

In February 1939, the Fifth Plenum of the KKE under the 
chairmanship of G. Siantos declared: ‘Our party struggles to 
secure the independence and integrity of the nation, but at the 
same time it states that the greatest enemy of our country’s 
independence and integrity is ... the monarchofascist 
dictatorship.’ The Fifth Plenum went on to condemn the then 
signed Agreement between the Balkan Alliance and Bulgaria 
for ‘opening the doors for Bulgaria’s entrance into Western 
Thrace and Serbia's entrance into Salonika'.!* In July 1939 the 


13. Quoted in 'Mystikon Arhion’, 28 December 1949. See also 27 
December. 


14. ‘The 5th Plenum of the Central Committee of the KKE’, KKE Documents 
1934-40, p. 463. The agreement in question was signed by General Metaxas in 
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Comintern’s Political Secretariat sent a directive to the KKE 
which was in accordance with its policies of that period, urging 
all Communist Parties to support governments of their 
countries willing to preserve ‘national independence’ and 
oppose ‘fascist aggression’. 


Your country is threatened by the facist Axis and particularly 
by Italian fascism. . . . The first duty of the KKE is the defence 
of the country’s independence. Since the Metaxas 
government also fight against the same danger there is no 
reason to pursue his overthrow as your first aim. Of course, 
you should struggle for more internal freedom for the Greek 
people because this strengthens the defensive capabilities of 
your country. 


The directive went on to praise the Greek-Bulgarian 
agreement as ‘a step towards the peaceful settlement of inter- 
Balkan differences’, and urged the KKE to support the creation 
of a ‘strong alliance of all Balkan countries’. 

In August 1939, the Soviet-German treaty was signed. At first, 
the French and British Communist parties, while praising the 
treaty, seemed eager to support the governments of their own 
countries against Axis aggression. The French Communist 
Party, for example, voted in support of war credits and general 
mobilization and stated that it would ‘do nothing to hamper the 
unity so indispensable for the defence of the country’. A similar 


his capacity as acting president of the Balkan Alliance (Greece, Turkey, 
Yugoslavia and Romania) and the Bulgarian Foreign Secretary Giorgi 
Kiosseivanoff on 31 July 1938. It was agreed that Bulgaria should be allowed to 
rearm and fortify its borders and that the Balkan Alliance would not insist on 
the implementation of relevant clauses of the Neuilly and Lausanne treaties. 
Furthermore, the Agreement stated that all signatories should desist from 
using violence ‘in their mutual relations, in conformity to the agreements each 
of these states had signed on the issue of non-aggression’. For the full text of 
the Agreement see Efimeris tis Kyverniseos, 12 November 1938, No. 429, pp. 
2823-4. 

15. Quoted in M. Kaila, ‘To KKE ke i Kommounistiki Diethnis’ (The KKE 
and the Comintern), Neos Kosmos, No. 11 (November 1973), p. 27. Siantos 
revealed the directive’s existence in 1942 during his speech to the Panhellenic 
Conference. 
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stand was adopted by the British Communist Party.'* By the end 
of September, however, a new line started to emerge. World 
News And Views, in an article entitled ‘Must the War Go On?', 
declared that an ‘end’ should be put ‘to the imperialistic war’. 
According to the Comintern, as Dimitrov wrote, the division 
between 'agressor and non-agressor powers’ now did not 
‘correspond to the real situation’. He went further to claim, 
‘what is more, it is the British and French imperialists who now 
come forward as the most zealous supporters of the 
continuation and further incitement of war'.'* By 1940, the 
communist campaign against the Allies became more explicit, 
and in April, World News And Views labelled the English and 
French as the *warmongers'.!? The French Communist Party 
now admitted that it had made an error by voting in support of 
war credits, and when France had been invaded, it declared that 
its primary aim was to overthrow the 'government of 200 
families which dragged our country into the present adventure'. 
After the armistice, it was to state that the defeat of French 
imperialism was a victory for the working class. The British 
Communist Party urged the overthrow of Churchill and asked: 
‘Is it not clear that Hitler and the ruling class of Germany would 
be unable to persuade their workers to carry on the war against a 
British Government which no longer held any menace for 
them??? Finally the Yugoslav Communist Party accused certain 
party members of not understanding the character of the 
imperialistic war and blamed them for adopting the slogan ‘if 
we are attacked, we should defend ourselves' .?! 

The Old Central Committee, contrary to the position 
Zahariadis adopted in his October 1940 letter, closely followed 
the September 1939 Comintern line. On 7 December 1940, it 
declared that ‘the war which was caused by the Royalist- 


16. The Communist International 1919—1943 Documents. Selected and edited by 
Degras, III, 1929-43 (London, 1965), pp. 439-40 (hereafter cited as The 
Communist International 1929—43). 

17. Ibid., p. 441. 

18. Extracts from an Article by Dimitrov on the "Tasks of the Working Class 
in the War' (November 1939), ibid., pp. 450-1. 

19. ‘May Day Manifesto of the ECCI’ (April 1940), ibid., pp. 465—6. 

20. Ibid., p. 443 and pp. 463-4. 

21. Quoted in B. Lazitsch, Tito, et la révolution Yougoslave 1937—1956 (Paris, 
1957), p. 42. 
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Metaxist gang and was ordered by the English imperialists 
cannot bear any relation whatsoever to the defence of our 
country. . . . Neither is it a war against fascism. . . .'?? On 18 
March 1941, it made a similar statement.?? Zahariadis’ October 
‘patriotic’ letter — which was, of course, immediately ‘adopted’ 
by the PA — was declared a ‘forgery’ by the OCC in December, 
and treated as one more of Maniadakis' tricks. In March 1941, 
in an article published in the OCC Rizospastis, Ploumbidis 
argued that Zahariadis' letter had been forged since Zahariadis 
would never address his letter to Maniadakis but only 'to the 
people', and, more importantly, since Zahariadis would have 
never signed his letter as ‘Secretary of the Central Committee’ (a 
title which belonged to V. Nefeloudis) but only as ‘General 
Secretary, leader of the KKE'.?* With these arguments as a basis, 
D. G. Kousoulas has asserted that Zahariadis deliberately made 
these ‘errors’ so that he could later disown the October letter if 
such an action suited his purposes.?5 Such a far-fetched thesis 
cannot stand because: (a) even though Zahariadis did, in fact, 
send his letter to Maniadakis for publication, he headed it: ‘To 
the People of Greece’ (Pros to Lao tis Elladas); (b) though 
Zahariadis signed his letter as ‘Secretary of the Central 
Committee’, he signed the same way in his second letter, in 
which he adopted a different stand. In his third letter as well, he 
did not use his ‘General Secretary’ title but signed simply as ‘N. 
Zahariadis’. Finally, when interrogated by the Gestapo in 
Vienna (June 1941), he signed his defiant statement as ‘Secretary 
of the Central Committee of the KKE and Member of the 
Executive Committee of the Communist International’, and not 
as ‘General Secretary .?5 It seems clear, on the one hand, that 
Zahariadis was simply casual when using his title, and on the 
other, that the OCC, seeing Maniadakis’ conspiracies 
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everywhere, attached too much importance to certain trivial 
details. There is little doubt that had the OCC believed in the 
authenticity of Zahariadis’ October letter it would have followed 
his line, rather than that of the Comintern. 


HI Zahariadis’ ‘first’ (October 1940) letter 


On 28 October 1940, Metaxas rejected the Italian ultimatum 
and the Italian invasion began. On 31 October, Zahariadis gave 
to Maniadakis his ‘open’ letter, which was promptly published 
in the censored press: 


Today all Greeks are fighting for freedom, honour and 
national independence.... The people of Greece are 
conducting today a war of national liberation against 
Mussolini’s fascism. . . . To this war, which is directed by the 
Metaxas government, all of us should dedicate all our efforts 
without any reservation. . . . The prize that will crown the 
working people's efforts should and will be a new Greece of 
work and freedom, a Greece saved from every imperialistic 
dependence, with a civilization truly of all the people.?’ 


Zahariadis’ position was acclaimed by the Akronafplia group, 
headed by Ioannidis and Theos, in two letters they sent to the 
Metaxas government on 6 October and 18 November.?* 

Zahariadis’ October appeal to the ‘people of Greece’ was in 
direct contradiction to the Comintern line of that period. Both 
Zahariadis and the Akronafplia group were in fact supporting 
the unity of 'all' Greeks, at a time when the Comintern scorned 
those who ‘wave the flag of national unity’. They were siding 
with Metaxas to fight for ‘freedom, honour and independence’ 
at a time when the Comintern warned that the ‘proletariat . . . 
have nothing to defend in this war..., the war of their 
exploiters'.?9 

In trying to explain Zahariadis’ attitude it is of vital 
importance to examine whether the KKE leader, who had been 
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in prison since 1936, knew about (a) the July 1939 Comintern 
directive, or (b) the new September 1939 Comintern line. 
According to what Partsalidis told me (Partsalidis was in Corfu 
prison with Zahariadis), the KKE leader did not know of the 
directive’s existence, since the Corfu prisoners found out about 
the directive only when Siantos (who had received the directive) 
was moved to Corfu and since, by that time, Zahariadis had been 
transferred to another prison in Athens. P. Nefeloudis, who was 
also in Corfu, confirms Partsalidis’ view.*° On the other hand, 
Zahariadis, according to Partsalidis again, not only knew about 
the September 1939 Comintern line, but had also accepted it as 
ideologically correct, and had defended it in his discussions with 
communist fellow prisoners who expressed different views. 
Partsalidis’ information is again confirmed by what P. 
Nefeloudis writes.?! How was it then that Zahariadis, who had 
accepted in Corfu the correctness of the Comintern line, 
drastically changed his mind in Athens and wrote the October 
letter? 

The only plausible explanation seems to be that, during his 
stay in Athens, Zahariadis came to know of the existence of the 
Comintern directive, which in fact advised the KKE to do precisely 
what Zahariadis did in October 1940 — that is, support Metaxas 
against the Italian invaders. According to P. Nefeloudis, 
Maniadakis arranged a meeting between his PA agents and 
Zahariadis, during which they informed Zahariadis of the 
directive’s existence. This was why, Nefeloudis asserts, 
Zahariadis was transferred from Corfu to Athens.®? It is 
interesting to note, however, that Maniadakis, when interviewed 
by D. G. Kousoulas, did not reveal the existence of such a plot, 
even though he had every reason to do so if it had existed. 
Maniadakis also told Kousoulas that Zahariadis had been 
moved from Corfu to Athens simply because Metaxas did not 
want the KKE leader to fall into Italian hands in case of a 
Greek-Italian war.5? Nevertheless, whether or not Maniadakis 
orchestrated such a plot does not challenge the view that in 
Athens Zahariadis somehow discovered the  directive's 
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existence, since this is the only way that one can explain in a 
satisfactory manner Zahariadis’ spectacular change of viewpoint 
after he had left Corfu. It is very possible that Zahariadis was 
briefed on the directive by Mihailidis, the PA figurehead leader, 
with whom Zahariadis, as Partsalidis told me,** had a meeting in 
his Athens prison. There is little doubt that such a meeting was 
organized by Maniadakis. Assuming that it was Mihailidis who 
told Zahariadis about the directive, it is impossible and in any 
case unimportant to determine whether Mihailidis gave such 
information on his own initiative or on Maniadakis 
instructions. 

In sum, the first and most important factor that influenced 
Zahariadis to write his October letter was the Comintern 
directive, the existence of which he discovered in Athens. It is 
important to remember, however, that the directive's July 1939 
advice was outdated, since it had been replaced by the 
Comintern's new line of September 1939, a fact that Zahariadis 
could not have failed to know. Therefore, by deciding to follow 
the outdated directive's advice, rather than the current 
Comintern line, Zahariadis, in opposition to the OCC, was 
taking. a bold initiative. Most communist parties, when the 
September 1939 Comintern stand was put forward, found 
themselves in the unhappy position of following a policy which 
was bound to cause them considerable political damage since it 
offended the 'patriotic-nationalistic' feelings which existed in 
their countries. It is not surprising, therefore, that many 
communist parties, despite their loyalty to the Comintern, 
looked for a secure way out of this unfortunate situation: for a 
sign that might indicate that this disastrous Comintern line had 
been changed, at least in relation to their particular cases. The 
Yugoslav Communist Party, for example, which had faithfully 
followed the September 1959 Comintern line, jumped at the 
first opportunity, i.e. the conclusion of a non-aggression pact 
between Yugoslavia and the USSR on the eve of the German 
invasion of Yugoslavia, to interpret such a pact as a change of 
the Comintern line in relation to Yugoslavia. This was why, as 
the German invasion took place, the YCP suddenly adopted a 
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‘patriotic’ stand towards the German-Yugoslav war.*5 In this 
context one should view Zahariadis’ decision to use the 
outdated Comintern directive as a convenient way out of 
implementing the September 1939 Comintern line. Zahariadis 
was facilitated in taking his October decision by the fact that the 
directive — contrary to the general advice to all communist 
parties contained in the September 1939 Comintern line — gave 
specific advice to the KKE to adjust its stand towards Metaxas in 
relation to Italian aggression. 

A second factor that influenced Zahariadis’ October decision, 
though clearly one of lesser importance, seems to have been his 
hope that the KKE might gain certain concessions from Metaxas 
in return for its October position. Even though Zahariadis' 
support was actually *unconditional', he did propose to the 
Metaxas government certain measures the KKE would have 
liked to see implemented. Partsalidis, who gave me this 
information, did not specify what Zahariadis' proposals were . It 
is very possible that Zahariadis was hoping that Metaxas would 
at least free the approximately 2,000 interned communists. Such 
a hope was overtly expressed in the Akronafplia letters and 
hinted at in Zahariadis’ October letter when he declared that ‘all 
Greeks should fight the Italians'. How could the KKE members 
join the common struggle if they were kept in gaol? Zahariadis 
also seemed to hope that, under the pressure generated by the 
Italian invasion (a clear-cut victory for the Greek army was then 
unexpected), the Metaxas government might swing to what the 
KKE considered a neutralist policy, and appeal to the USSR for 
support. If such an appeal were made, there is no doubt that the 
KKE's position would be immediately strengthened. The 
existence of such a hope was hinted at when Zahariadis wrote in 
his October letter that the ‘new Greece should and will’ be 
'saved from every imperialistic dependence'. Later, in January 
1941, in his third letter, Zahariadis said that his aim, when 
writing the October 1940 letter, had been, among other things: 
*. . . (3) To restore popular liberties in Greece, a popular anti- 
plutocratic policy. (4) To make the war national, antifascist, 
anti-imperialistic. . . . This we could only achieve with a total 
orientation towards the Soviet Union. . . .'36 It seems clear that, 
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when writing his October letter, Zahariadis was hoping that 
Metaxas would make certain alterations in his internal and 
foreign policy from which the KKE would benefit. 

Finally, the fact that it was the Italians who had attacked 
Greece rather than the Germans — with whom the USSR had 
concluded the non-aggression pact — probably also played a 
minor part in facilitating Zahariadis’ decision. 


IV Zahariadis’ second (November 1940) and third (January 1941) 
letters 


In writing his first letter, Zahariadis had undoubtedly made, as 
Partsalidis termed it, a daring and risky decision (tolmiri apofasi). 
It seems that Zahariadis, who felt uncertain whether he had 
followed a correct policy in October, worried about the possible 
reactions of the Comintern to his ‘daring’ decision. Under these 
circumstances it is plausible to assume that Zahariadis became 
increasingly eager to obtain certain concrete concessions from 
Metaxas which would justify his October stand in the 
Comintern's eyes. Such concessions would include, as 
mentioned previously, the release of imprisoned KKE members, 
and more importantly, the pursuit ofa pro-Soviet foreign policy 
by Metaxas. By November 1940 it became clear that Metaxas, 
who was indeed trying hard to follow a truly neutralist foreign 
policy and had been reluctant all along to admit British troops 
to Greece because he feared a German invasion,? had no 
intention of taking the measures Zahariadis hoped for. Owing 
to the fact that the Greek army had repelled the Italian invasion 
and had successfully counter-attacked the Italians in Albania, 
Metaxas felt no need to make concessions in any direction. 
Therefore, Zahariadis, by using the excuse that the war was 
taking place in Albanian territory, decided to alter his October 
stand. The new position he adopted, in his second letter of 26 
November 1940, was something between those of his first letter 
(and the July directive) and the Comintern line of September 
1939. The Italians were still considered the main enemy, but the 
war between England and Italy- Germany was for the first time 


37. In January 1941 Metaxas declined A. Wavell’s offer of men and 
material. For details see: ‘Gen. Sir Archibald P. Wavell, Commander-in- Chief 
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branded as ‘imperialistic’: ‘Greece has no place in the 
imperialistic war between England and Italy-Germany. Since 
our people are effectively defending their independence and 
their national liberty, today they only want one thing, freedom 
and neutrality.’ He finally warned Metaxas that the KKE would 
not support the continuation of an imperialistic war.’ 
Zahariadis smuggled his letter out of gaol and sent it to the PA, 
which at that time he still trusted. He instructed the PA to 
publish it in the underground Rizospastis and to make sure that 
all communists were informed of its existence. 

The precarious balance that Zahariadis’ second letter tried to 
achieve, between the advice of the directive and the September 
1939 Comintern line, was quickly shattered. As the PA did not 
publish Zahariadis’ second letter, the KKE leader — who 
somehow was kept well informed — finally concluded that the PA 
had been a Maniadakis tool all along. There is little doubt that 
this discovery was the main factor influencing Zahariadis’ 
decision to write his third letter of 15 January 1941, addressed to 
the Communist Youth Organization, in which he fully adopted 
the September 1939 Comintern line. According to the third 
letter, the war Greece was fighting was an imperialistic war, and 
the KKE’s main enemy was Metaxas, not the Italians. Zahariadis 
was undoubtedly alarmed by the fact that the police-created PA 
had been using his October letter to urge the communists to 
support Metaxas. This meant that he was in danger of being 
accused by the Comintern of adopting, with his first letter, a line 
that suited the interests of pseudo-communists and police 
agents. Zahariadis’ perception of such a danger is clearly 
expressed in his third letter, in which he adopted a defensive 
position towards his first letter, as he found it necessary to state 
that for his October letter he took ‘full responsibility vis-à-vis 
the KKE and the Communist International'. He also found it 
necessary to imply that his first letter had not in fact been 'social- 
patriotic'. He did this by attacking the PA for transforming his 
first letter ‘into a clearly social-patriotic document’, and, hence, 
for trying ‘to stain the honour of the KKE’. Finally, for the first 
time, he also found it necessary to leave no doubt about his 
loyalty to the Comintern by using at the beginning and end of 
his letter the slogan ‘Hail the Communist International'.*? 


38. ‘Open Letter’, KKE Documents 1940-45, pp. 22-3. 
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Zahariadis’ three letters can now be schematically presented: 


Comintern Dir., July 1939 
ZAHARIADIS’ ist LETTER 
31 October 1940 


Comintern Line, Sept. 1939 


ZAHARIADIS’ end LETTER ZAHARIADIS’ grd LETTER 
26 November 1940 


15 January 1941 


(a) Mainenemy: Italians (a) Mainenemy: Italians (a) Main enemy: Metaxas 


(b) War: National- 
Liberation 


(b) War: Imperialistic 


(b) War: Imperialistic 


It is interesting to note that the position Zahariadis finally 
adopted with his third letter is identical to the one the OCC had 
been putting forward throughout the war, the only difference 
being that, owing to his first and second letters, Zahariadis 
argued that the war Greece was fighting had not been 
imperialistic from the start, but had eventually assumed such a 


character. 


3RD ZAHARIADIS LETTER 

JAN. 1941 

After chasing the Italians out of 
Greece the blood of our 
soldiers is spilled in vain, and 
today English ^ imperialism 
collects, in the blood of the 
Greek children, the interest of 
the capital it invested in... 
the Monarchofascist dictator- 


ship. 


... the people and the army 
should overthrow the 
Monarchofascist dictatorship 
of Metaxas, who is their 
principal and main enemy. 


This (i.e. neutrality and peace) 
we could only achieve with a 
total orientation towards the 
Soviet Union.*? 


OLD CENTRAL COMMITTEE 
STAND, DEC. 1940 

We are appealing to our 
warriors to refuse to fight 
outside the borders of our 
country. What are we doing in 
Albania? The war was ordered 
by the belligerent English 
plutocrats. 


we should first of all 
overthrow the gang of the King 
and Metaxas which got us 
involved in the war. 

and ensure our neutrality 
towards the continuation of the 
imperialistic war, by ortentating 
our policy towards the Soviet 
Union (*)*! 


40. Quotes from Zahariadis’ grd letter: pp. 32, 35. Italics my own. 
41. Quotes from OCC declaration, pp. 25, 28. Italics my own except where 
indicated (*). All quotes from KKE Documents 1940—45. 
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Conclusion 


The October 1940 letter, which formulated the KKE’s first 
reaction to the Greek-Italian war, and the second and third 
letters, which followed, were the products not ofa party decision 
but of a purely personal one made by the imprisoned KKE 
leader Nikos Zahariadis while he was isolated from other 
Politbureau members. A communist of some international 
standing (head of the Comintern’s Balkan Bureau), Zahariadis 
exerted total control over the party machine. His prestige within 
the KKE had immensely grown after he had succeeded, during 
the period 1931-6, in rebuilding a divided party. His defiant 
attitude during the Metaxist dictatorship had further 
strengthened his position in the KKE leadership, and his 
charismatic personality had assured him of the personal 
devotion of party members. 

As the possibility of war with Italy grew, inter-party 
discussions were held both inside prisons and outside them in 
an effort to formulate the KKE's attitudes in case such a war took 
place. Although conflicting views were voiced by party 
members, no separate factions were formed; hence one cannot 
speak of an inter-KKE conflict between ‘nationalist’ and 
‘internationalist’ groups. Zahariadis’ ultimate decision would 
have been unquestionably endorsed — indeed, would have been 
more than welcomed — by the confused members of a shattered 
party. The surviving small party groups were scattered all over 
Greece, lying low. Their leaders, all being minor KKE officials 
(since the major KKE leaders had been arrested), had 
insufficient prestige to make any sort of decision on such an 
important question. This situation made the KKE depend 
entirely on an initiative from Zahariadis in case a Greek-Italian 
war broke out. When the invasion did take place, Zahariadis, 
with his October letter, gave the party exactly what it desperately 
needed: a clear political line to follow. After the 1956 inter-KKE 
anti-Zahariadis campaign, efforts were made to stress 
‘independent’ actions by party groups or leaders in connexion 
with the KKE's October 1940 policies. The message the new 1956 
KKE leadership wanted to put forward was that the KKE would 
have adopted a ‘patriotic’ stand irrespective of Zahariadis’ 
attitude. This is sheer nonsense. Had ‘the leader’ taken a different 
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stand in 1940 the party would have unquestionably followed suit. 
Hence, if one aims at explaining and analysing the KKE’s 
October 1940 policy there is little else to do but concentrate 
primarily on Zahariadis’ attitude. Of course, as already noted, 
the Akronafplia detainees had adopted a ‘patriotic’ position 
prior to Zahariadis’ first letter (it is as yet unclear what reasons 
led them to such a decision). This happened obviously because 
at the time there was no ‘Zahariadis line’. Had the KKE leader 
on 31 October opted for an ‘internationalist’ stand, the 
Akronafplia detainees (headed by Politbureau member 
Ioannidis, whose devotion to Zahariadis was unquestionable) 
would have undoubtedly followed his lead — as long, of course, 
as they accepted the authenticity of his message. (The fact that 
the OCC party members stuck to their own 'internationalist 
position in spite of Zahariadis' first letter should be attributed 
solely to the fact that they believed the KKE leader's open letter 
to have been forged by the Metaxist authorities.) 

Unquestionably, with his first letter, Zahariadis was making a 
very courageous decision since he was refusing to implement the 
September 1939 Comintern stand. The Comintern slogans were 
too general, in the sense that they appealed to the communist 
parties of so many different countries; too rigid, in the sense that 
they offered no options; and, most importantly, too closely 
connected to the Soviet Union's own interests to be of any value 
to the individual communist parties that were facing specific and 
complex situations in their own countries. Zahariadis’ October 
policies were of course not based on such criticisms of the 
Comintern. The KKE leader's decision to write his first letter 
simply took into account the fact that the KKE could not afford, 
after the disastrous Macedonian policies it had pursued in the 
past, to follow another ‘unpatriotic’ line. 

Yet, despite such a correct assumption, and despite the 
courage of his decision, Zahariadis eventually adopted the 
Comintern policies. Such a development is not so surprising as 
it appears at first glance. The main reason for Zahariadis' failure 
to remain firm regarding his October position is that, despite 
his 'independent first letter, the KKE leader remained a Comintern 
devotee. His devotion to the Comintern is openly articulated in a 
small book he wrote in prison and completed in June 1939, in 
which he leaves no doubt that the KKE was for him nothing else 
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but ‘the Greek part of the Comintern'.? It is extremely 
important to notice, first, that Zahariadis’ October stand was totally 
dependent on the existence of another piece of Comintern advice, i.e., the 
1939 directive. This becomes obviously clear if one bears in mind 
that, before finding out about the directive's existence, 
Zahariadis had accepted, and was ready to implement, the 
Comintern line of September 1939. Hence, before adopting his 
October position and deciding not to follow the September 
1939 Comintern line, Zahariadis needed an ‘alibi’, a way out, 
which could be provided only by the Comintern itself, or, of 
course, by the USSR. Second, had Zahariadis based his October 
position primarily on his own independent conclusions, rather 
than on the existence of the directive, he would not have worried 
so much about the Comintern's reactions to his first letter. But, 
since this did not happen, Zahariadis became increasingly 
alarmed lest he had gone too far by following outdated 
Comintern advice rather than the current Comintern line. 
Therefore, since Zahariadis' upholding of his October stand was 
dependent on Comintern approval, it necessarily became frail. 
As certain events convinced Zahariadis that he was in danger of 
being castigated by the Comintern for his October initiative, he 
fully adopted the September 1939 Comintern line in his third 
letter, after toying for a while with the middle-of-the-road 
solution which he had adopted in his second letter.* 

Had Zahariadis' second, and particularly his third letter, in 
which he had urged Greek soldiers to disobey orders and had 
branded the war the Greeks fought as ‘imperialistic’, been 
published in the Greek press, the KKE would have suffered 
immense political damage from which it would have recovered 
only with great difficulty during the occupation. But when both 
these letters fell into the hands of the Metaxist authorities, 
Maniadakis, considering them ‘subversive’ in a wartime period, 
opted for their non-publication. This meant that the vast 
majority of the Greek population, which knew all about the first 

42. Nikos Zahariadis, Epilogi Kimenon (Selection of texts) (Athens, n.d.), p. 
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3 43. The ‘certain events’ were, for example: Metaxas’ failure to pursue a 
‘neutralist foreign policy’ in the manner the Soviets viewed such a policy, 
Metaxas’ refusal to release KKE detainees thus indicating a softening of his 
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letter, discovered the existence of the second and third letters 
only after the liberation — a fact which enabled the KKE to boast 
of its ‘nationalism-patriotism’ throughout the occupation on 
the basis of Zahariadis’ first letter. It is therefore hardly 
surprising that even P. Nefeloudis has been forced to admit, 
despite his strong dislike for Zahariadis, that the latter's first 
letter was extremely important, as it enabled the KKE to gain 
considerable prestige in the eyes of the Greek people, and laid 
‘the most solid foundations’ for the formation of the resistance 
movement during the period 1942—4.** M. Partsalidis, in an 
anti-Zahariadis speech in 1950, together with accusations he 
launched, also praised Zahariadis' October letter for being the 
‘basis’ on which EAM (i.e. the resistance period's National 
Liberation Front) was built.*5 
It is interesting to note that the KKE, both during Zahariadis' 
leadership (until 1955) and after his replacement, adopted two 
distinctly different attitudes towards Zahariadis' three letters. 
While the first letter was given the widest possible publicity, the 
second and third letters were treated as if they had never 
existed. 16 
Centre for Political Training and Research, 
Athens 
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The Language of Irony 
(Towards a Definition of the 
Poetry of Cavafy) 


NASOS VAYENAS 


The first time André Gide heard the name of Cavafy was during 
his visit to Greece, in April 1939. He was talking to Dimaras, 
Theotokas and Seferis when the conversation turned to the poet 
of Alexandria. Gide asked what kind of poetry Cavafy wrote. 
‘Lyrique’, Dimaras replied. ‘Didactique’, corrected Seferis. 
Later on Dimaras read ‘The City’ to the group. After the end of 
the reading Gide turned to Seferis and said: ‘Je comprends 
maintenant ce que vous vouliez dire par le mot 
didactique . . .'.! 

Seferis was to change his definition very soon. There is no 
doubt that Dimaras chose ‘The City’ as the most representative 
of Cavafy's poems. This choice and these divergent definitions, 
by the man who was to become the most important historian of 
modern Greek literature and by the most important 
contemporary Greek poet, are characteristic of the confusion of 
criticism in its dealings with the poetry of Cavafy. Cavafy's 
unprecedented poetic language posed a complicated problem 
which could not be solved with the current criteria. How could a 
man write poetry when his expressive means were those of 
prose? How could poetry transmit emotion when its language 
was not emotive, that is, not poetic? The problem proved a 
fruitful one, for it forced some critics to go beyond 
psychological, philosophical or sociological interpretations to a 
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closer reading of Cavafy’s poetry. The most important results of 
this closer approach to Cavafy were contributed by, as far as I 
know, Agras, Nikolareizis, Dallas and Seferis. 

For Agras, poetry is of two kinds: ‘lyric’, and ‘dramatic’. Lyric 
poetry works through what he calls ‘Poetic or Lyrical 
Imagination’ — that is by images and music ~ and is the poetry of 
form. Didactic poetry, on the other hand, to which the poetry of 
Cavafy belongs, is the poetry of content and functions through 
the ‘Rhetoric of Dramatic Imagination’ (one of the elements of 
which is tragic irony); that is to say that functions through 
rhetorical figures of speech (repetitions, digressions, etc.) and — 
more important — through the use of historical and 
psychological characters who express the poet’s internal tragedy 
in dramatic form.? 

Nikolareizis approaches the problem through a discussion of 
form. Cavafy, he says, is trying to express reality in its natural 
objectivity. For this reason the personal intervention in his 
poems is limited to the minimum. Cavafy’s language works by 
means of this absence which protects his expression from 
descriptive sensualism. Therefore his lyricism is indirect: 
instead of describing emotion provoked by an event, he 
describes only the event. This is why, most of the time, the poet’s 
presence within the poem is eliminated, giving the impression 
that the impact of the poem is made in a void.? 

These two explanations combine in the interpretation by 
Dallas. Like Nikolareizis, Dallas observes that Cavafy is trying to 
achieve an objective representation of the world by protecting 
his expression from the emotional diffusion which his personal 
intervention would cause. This creates a distance from things, 
which transforms his poetry into an ézozreía tic pavtaoctac. 
What Dallas means by this term is not clear. He only says that the 
énonteta thc gavraoíac consists of three expressive monads: the 
dramatic or lyrical imagination, the rhetoric or spiritual 
imagination, and the ironic imagination.* 

Agras’s and Nikolareizis's viewpoints combine again in 
Seferis, who examines the problem from the aspects of both 

form and content. Seferis returns insistently to the problem 
2. Tellos Agras, l'eauuaroAoyikà xai dda, Néa 'Eatía, XIV (1933), 759-63. 
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because the poetry of Cavafy seems to threaten the coherence of 
his own theory of poetry, especially his theory of emotional 
language. According to this, poetry is the language of emotion 
and, in order for language to attain its supreme form that is, in 
order for it to become poetic — it must become a sensuous 
language. It must be able to make the verses ‘give a sense of 
touch, without necessarily bringing in eros'.5 For this to come 
about, the language and sensibility of the poet must be an 
indivisible whole, so coordinated that one cannot perceive them 
separately. Moreover, that language is sensuous which ‘gives the 
expression of a dancing body, a musical expression'.$ 

Until 1941, Seferis was categorical about Cavafy. Cavafy was 
‘a painter of cool and indifferent Parnassian portraits'." Not 
only was his language not sensuous, his themes were remote in 
history and therefore presumably had no contemporary 
reference. Nevertheless, the sudden reversal of this opinion 
shows that Cavafy’s poetry must have had a subconscious 
fascination for Seferis. His unforeseen decoding of one of 
Cavafy's epigrams — the discovery that the poem ‘Those Who 
Fought for the Achaean League’ does not refer to past history 
but expresses a feeling related to the time just before the Asia 
Minor Disaster — revealed to Seferis a new Cavafy, a 
contemporary poet who ‘discovered the most concise and 
intense way of expressing his feelings’.® It was this discovery, for 
the most part, and the realization that Cavafy’s language is more 
emotional than it appears on the surface, that compelled Seferis 
to analyse the nature of this poetry. Until the time when he 
began to take a deeper interest in Cavafy’s poetry, it was only in 
Kalvos that he found instances of non-sensuous verse which 
sometimes reached the level of poetry: ‘Most of the time’, he 
says, ‘Kalvos’s words are like phantoms. They disperse like 
leaves. They draw without perspective. They have no shadow. 
No nap ... The feeling is behind the words'.? How in these 
instances Kalvos managed to write poetry remained for Seferis a 
mystery which he did not consider himself in a position to 
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explain for years — not until his ‘Prologue to an Edition of the 
Odes’ (1942). His conclusion is that in these moments Kalvos, for 
all his dry pedantry, is redeemed by ‘the pressure of his great 
breath'.!? 

Seferis's decision to return to the study of the problem of 
Kalvos's poetry was undoubtedly encouraged by his observance 
of the same phenomenon in Cavafy. 'Cavafy's language’, he 
writes, ‘is either abstract or languidly sentimental or, in its final 
stage of development, prosaic, without nap. . . . Sensualism, 
Cavafy's sense of touch, cannot be expressed in his verse. . . . In 
his good period ... it is behind the expression of his 
language. . .. The bodies in Cavafy walk, run, wait, or stand 
motionless or dead. They never dance.'"' Nevertheless, his 
poetry communicates emotion. It is this contradiction that 
constitutes the problem of Cavafy's poetry. How does Cavafy 
succeed in making poetry with the tools of prose, without a 
sensuous language? 

This contradiction is less intense in the Odes. One might make 
the comment that Seferis ought not to have called it a 
contradiction, because the phenomenon, in his view, is present 
in Kalvos only in certain of his weaker moments. In most of 
these moments, the verses are weak precisely because of the 
discontinuity between sensibility and poetic word. For Seferis, 
Kalvos's best verses are those where there is no such 
discontinuity — that is, where his language is sensuous. In 
Cavafy, however, the problem appears in a different guise. The 
discontinuity between sensibility and poetic word is apparent in 
his mature period. Like Kalvos, Cavafy belongs to the learned 
tradition. In the context of this tradition and his own 
temperament, he could not produce lyricism. But, writes 
Seferis, poetry ‘could exist in other ways; in the expression of 
human action, for instance'.!? 

That 'for instance' clearly implies that poetry can exist in 
other forms than the lyric and the dramatic. What these forms 
are, Seferis does not say. Most probably, he is referring to the 
classical division of poetry into epic, lyric and dramatic 
categories. The affirmation that contemporary poetry which is 


10. Ibid., p. 209. 
11. Ibid., pp. 403-4. 
12. Ibid., p. 347. 
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not lyric can be dramatic is not a new element in his theory. Ten 
years previously, in the introduction to his translation of The 
Waste Land, he had written: ‘Eliot’s poetry is not lyric, like that 
of Mallarmé or Valéry. . . . Itis a poetry essentially dramatic.''? 
What is new in his essays on Cavafy is that he no longer takes it 
for granted that poetry (lyric or dramatic) cannot exist unless the 
language is sensuous. In such instances, what leads the poets in 
the right direction is the innate word. But in Cavafy, no such 
thing occurs, so in order to overcome his weakness, Cavafy is 
obliged to resort to other means, ‘to grasp at an external 
object." 

By ‘external object’ Seferis means Cavafy’s use, at an 
unexpectedly early date, of an ‘objective correlative’, his main 
argument for the parallel with Eliot. This mode of expression is 
imposed upon the poet by his need to objectify his emotion. 
Eliot stated in his famous dictum that the only way in which one 
can express emotion artistically is to use a kind of intermediary: 
‘a set of objects, a situation, a chain of events which shall be the 
formula of that particular emotion; such that when the external 
facts, which must terminate in sensory experience, are given, the 
emotion is immediately evoked'.!5 This definition refers mainly 
to the kind of poetry Eliot wrote, and it would be wrong to 
extend it to include every kind of poetry, as has been the 
tendency since its formulation. For, if we were to try to justify it 
for lyric poetry, we would frequently be compelled to 
reformulate it. Nevertheless, there is no doubt that it could be 
used to describe the dramatization of emotion which we find in 
the ‘historical’ poems of Cavafy. Those are, for Seferis, his most 
successful poems, because, through a dramatic enactment of 
emotion, they achieve a more concise expression and a clearer 
perspective of events. By contrast, those poems in which Cava 
aspires to a more immediate communication of his feelings are 
characterized by an annoying languidness of expression. It is 
with the dramatic enactment of emotion that Cavafy succeeds in 
transforming his prosaic tools into those of poetry. Thought 
and elements of analytical expression, which are legion in his 
best poems, are employed not so much for what they signify but 

13. Ibid., p. 38. i 
14. Ibid., p. 376. 
15. T. S. Eliot, Selected Essays (London, 1972), p. 145. 
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rather for creating interactions between men and events such as 
will produce emotion. Herein lies the difference between Cavafy 
and Kalvos. Kalvos, Seferis says, ‘explains and speaks where he 
must act’;'® Cavafy acts where he appears to be speaking. His 
expression does not function in the manner of sensuous 
language but uses the gestures and mannerisms of the characters 
he describes. 'Very often in Cavafy', writes Seferis, *whereas the 
language is neutral and unmoved, the movement of the 
characters and events is so dense, so water-tight, I would say, 
that one has the feeling of one's emotion being dragged out by 
means of a vacuum. It is this vacuum that makes the difference 
between Cavafy's sentences and current prose.’ ‘Sometimes’, 
Seferis continues, 'Cavafy's poems show an emotion similar to 
that created by a statue which is not on its pedestal. Which was 
there — we saw it — but now has been removed. Nevertheless, the 
poems show the emotion.’!” 

In reaching this conclusion, Seferis appears to have dealt with 
one part of the problem, Cavafy's language. He deals with the 
other part — Cavafy's sensibility — using a description taken 
again from Eliot (from his essay on the Metaphysical Poets). 
Cavafy’s poetry is also held to communicate emotion because 
his sensibility functions in a manner similar to John Donne's or 
George Herbert's: with ‘a direct sensuous apprehension of 
thought, a recreation of thought into feeling’. Seferis explains 
how he understands Eliot's words: Cavafy 'is thinking in his 
feeling';!5 ‘he feels in his thought'.'? His language therefore 
communicates emotion because his sensibility is ‘an 
indissoluble mixture of thought and feeling';? thus, ‘his 
thought is also expressed by his sensibility'.?! 

Seferis feels that these explanations solve the problem of 
Cavafy’s poetry. But in fact this solution merely bypasses the 
whole subject, because the above explanations are funda- 
mentally no different from those he employs to describe the 
manner in which sensuous language creates emotion. The 
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problem is not whether or not Cavafy’s thinking is expressed by 
his sensibility. If it were not, we should have no reason to discuss 
his verse at all. His poems would be versified thoughts or 
descriptions, and not true poems. It is how his sensibility 
manages to express itself completely by means of one aspect 
which would normally convey only a part of it— the intellectual 
aspect. To put it another way, how does feeling come to be 
communicated in a language without 'sensualism'? It is not 
sufficient to assert that Cavafy's poetry communicates emotion 
because it is dramatic. That a dramatic manner is not the main 
element in the creation of emotion in this kind of dramatic 
poetry (the non-theatrical), and is not on its own enough to 
produce the emotion required for the language to become 
poetic, is amply demonstrated by the example of the Greek 
romantics and certain of Cavafy's own unpublished poems. 
Moreover, all the examples of dramatic poetry to which Seferis 
refers are examples of a poetry which communicates emotion 
not so much through the capacity of its dramatic element but 
through its linguistic sensualism. Eliot's poetry is dramatic, but 
the dramatic is only one of the 'three characteristic elements of 
his technique’.?? For the most part, what makes it poetry is the 
sensualism of his language, and Eliot's great gift of an 'auditory 
imagination'. Dante's poetry is also dramatic, but the vision it 
presents is, as Seferis himself says, ‘so much fed by visual, 
acoustic, or other bodily senses' that it even transforms his 
abstract thought into tangible objects. Homer's poetry is 
dramatic, but the sense of touch in his language is even greater 
than in Dante's.?* There is an essential difference between 
Cavafy's dramatic language and the dramatic language of the 
above poets, the same difference which distinguishes his poetry 
from prose: the vacuum created by his expression. 

There is another reason why the comparison of the 
functioning of Cavafy's poetry with that of the metaphysical 
poets is a simplification of the problem. Seferis translates the 
passage from Eliot incorrectly, and in doing so he confuses two. 
processes which do not function in the same way for Eliot. The 
syntactical arrangement of the clauses in his translation, pid 
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dueon aic0noiax?) ovAAnyn tic oxéwne, uid àvánAaor tic oxéwns 
oè aio@nua*> (‘a direct sensuous apprehension of thought, a 
recreation of thought into feeling’) implies that the latter is an 
elucidation of the former, that these two phrases mean the same 
thing. But ‘recreation of thought into feeling’ (Cavafy ‘feels in 
his thought’) is something distinct from the ‘sensuous 
apprehension of thought’ (Cavafy ‘is thinking in his feeling’). 
While in the latter case thought and feeling function simul- 
taneously as a direct emotional experience (which, it goes 
without saying, can only be expressed in sensual language), in 
the first instance, emotion is created indirectly; thought comes 
first and is then recreated into feeling (and this, too, cannot exist 
as poetry, whether lyric or dramatic, if the language fails to 
achieve an adequate degree of sensualism). In the original the 
distinction is clear. In the metaphysical poets, writes Eliot, 
‘there is a direct sensuous apprehension of thought, or a 
recreation of thought into feeling'.?6 Cavafy functions in the 
latter manner, but this is not enough to justify a comparison 
with the metaphysical poets, because there are no further 
similarities. One could even say that there are no similarities at 
all, because even the recreation of thought into feeling in Cavafy 
does not come about in the same manner. In contradistinction 
to Cavafy’s language, the language of the metaphysical poets is 
in this case sensual. These poets, Eliot continues, ‘feel their 
thought as immediately as the odour of a rose’,?’ because ‘their 
intellect is immediately at the tips of the senses. Sensation 
became word and the word sensation'.?* In Cavafy nothing of 
the sort takes place, something which, as we have seen, Seferis 
himself stresses: ‘Sensualism, Cavafy’s sense of touch, cannot be 
recreated in his verse. . . . In his good period. . . it is behind the 
expression of his language.’ 

Thus the source of emotion in Cavafy’s poetry must lie 
somewhere else. In my opinion, we would not be wrong in 
looking for it in Cavafy’s use of irony. 

It is through irony that Cavafy’s poetry communicates 
emotion. When Seferis observes that Cavafy’s poems drag out 
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emotion by means of a vacuum he is looking in the right 
direction for the source of that emotion although he does not 
manage to place it exactly. This void is the result of the manner 
in which irony functions. If one considers that the fundamental 
feature of irony is a contradiction between what is apparent and 
what is real, and if one also takes into consideration that the 
largest and most mature part of Cavafy’s work is constructed 
upon such contradictions, then the problem of his poetry is not 
beyond solution. Irony drags out emotion by means of a 
vacuum because it functions through an apparent absence - that 
is, through the action of thoughts and feelings which are 
suggested or left incomplete. Certainly irony is a method of 
intellectual perception, but it is nevertheless accompanied by its 
own characteristic feelings and emotions. To a greater or lesser 
extent, it is present in all great writers; it has been said that all 
literature is ironic.?? But in the case of Cavafy, it functions in 
such a manner that we might say that his poetry is written in an 
ironic language. 

I mean by the terms ‘irony’ and ‘ironic language’ the kind of 
expression which is created by Cavafy’s integration of verbal 
and situational irony. With his verbal irony, Cavafy suggests 
meanings and feelings which do not exist in the words he uses, 
and which are different from, or even contradictory to, the 
meanings they express. With his situational irony, he creates 
contradictory states which, by suggesting or revealing the true 
nature of things, demonstrate that his heroes’ concepts of reality 
are tragic illusions. Even the presence of imaginary or historical 
characters in his poems, serving to evoke primarily con- 
temporary feelings, amounts to a kind of irony, at once 
verbal and situational. Seferis must have had in mind the result 
of situational irony when he spoke of the dramatic element as 
the source of emotion in Cavafy’s expression. The relationship 
between this kind of irony and drama is of prime importance: 
the conflict between contradictory conditions, sudden changes 
of fortune, and hopes unexpectedly dashed, is the stuff of 
dramatic representation. The more intense the human action in 


29. Cleanth Brooks believes that all poetry is ironic for the simple reason 
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Cavafy’s poems, the more ironic the atmosphere becomes. But 
what makes Cavafy’s irony different from that of other poets is 
not so much the frequency of his use of situational irony as it is 
the singular manner in which he combines his verbal and 
situational irony. The integration of these two elements is so 
well achieved and the meanings suggested so multifarious, that 
Cavafy’s language functions as a kind of suction device which 
draws on the reader’s emotion with a power comparable to that 
created by sensual language. 

The principal source of irony is the distance created within 
sensibility between thought and feeling. This is the main reason 
why the parallel between Cavafy and the metaphysical poets is 
an unhappy one; the sensibility of the metaphysical poets is a 
mixture so indissoluble that Eliot invents a new term to 
characterize all subsequent English poetic sensibility, the term 
‘dissociation of sensibility’. The writer who is aware of such 
distance often tries to overcome it by bridging the gap with 
irony. Naturally, the seriousness of this rift is reflected in 
expression (the example of Cavafy’s expression is most 
apposite). The greater the dissociation of sensibility in a creative 
artist, the more ironic is his view of the world, and the more 
ironic his language becomes. Cavafy is, so far as I know, the only 
example of a contemporary poet whose emotion has irony as its 
chief source. (An analogous example exists in contemporary 
prose: Borges. I believe that the similarities between these two 
writers might be explained, to some extent, by their common 
esteem for the irony of Gibbon.) Where Cavafy’s dissociation 
comes from need not concern us now. It is sufficient to mention 
that his irony is a reflection of his way of life; its characteristics, 
especially irony directed against himself, reveal its romantic 
origins. 

In my opinion, the only way language in poetry can 
communicate emotion when it does not have an adequate 
degree of sensuality is through an adequate degree of irony. A 
notable feature of those of his poems where irony is less to the 
fore or not presentat all is Cavafy’s reinforcing of the sensualism 
of his language with more lyrical words or rhythmic repetition. 
This directs us to a further train of thought: (1) irony could, in 
small doses, reinforce the effectiveness of lyrical language; (2) 
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linguistic sensualism, in small doses, could reinforce the 
effectiveness of ironic language; (3) dramatic poetry (Eliot’s for 
instance) is, in general terms, only a synthesis of equal quantities 
of lyric and dramatic elements; and (4) verbal irony is the only 
element in dramatic poetry which can replace the missing 
linguistic sensualism. But since, in this instance, we have the 
reinforcement of the dramatic element of dramatic poetry, and, 
consequently, the reinforcement of its situational irony, thus 
making this poetry different from that of the dramatic poets I 
have already mentioned, perhaps it would be better, 
methodologically, to distinguish this poetry by another name. 
For this reason, I suggest we could use the expression 'ironic 
poetry’. 

Ironic poetry leads to a kind of poetic catharsis through a 
process similar to the process found in lyric and dramatic 
poetry. The last two offer the reader catharsis through the 
creation within himself of balanced psychological states, which 
is possible because of the word’s emotional load. Ironic poetry 
leads to the same result through the accumulation of emotions 
produced by the contradictions created in the simultaneous 
appeal of verbal and dramatic irony. The means are dissimilar, 
but the end result is the same. In ironic language, the words 
function mainly through their intellectual force, and particu- 
larly through the force of their suggested appeal. But the fact 
that they manage to offer a catharsis, that is, an experience that 
is not only intellectual but also emotional, should not be seen as 
a paradox. Ironic language offers a catharsis because it 
expresses emotion condensed into an intellectual expression, 
but formulated in such a way (the most economical) that, on 
contact with the reader, it is violently dispersed and drags the 
reader’s emotion along with the force of a maelstrom. 

From this point of view, Cavafy is neither lyric nor dramatic: 
he is an ironic poet. Naturally, this distinction is not made with 
the intention of baptizing a new poetic genre. It is only intended 
to highlight the uniqueness of Cavafy’s poetic nature, and to 
contribute to its more precise definition. Of course, the 
relationship between ironic and dramatic poetry is close. One 
might compare it with the relationship between metropolis and 
colony, or between a sovereign state and its satellite which has 
been conceded a certain degree of autonomy. Although the 
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citizens of the satellite subscribe to certain laws of their 
overlords, their behaviour is constrained more by the force of 
their own habits and customs. Cavafy is not a Roman; he is an 
Alexandrian. Thus, if ironic poetry was ever to try to win its 
complete independence, it could not hope to survive unless it 
observed one fundamental rule — to avoid long poems. Since 
irony functions through ellipsis and compression, its 
effectiveness is naturally diminished when the poem goes on at 
length. This seems to me the reason that Cavafy restricted 
himself to short poems, at a time when longwinded 
compositions were still considered essential for great poetry. 

Seferis's inability to locate exactly the source of emotion in 
Cavafy's expression hinders him from perceiving the full range 
of Cavafy's irony, with the result that he makes serious 
misinterpretations. Seferis fails to catch the true tone of ‘On the 
Outskirts of Antioch’, and believes that the Christians’ words 
about Babylas: 


Tò nijpaye, tò níjyaue tò &yio Aetwavov aAdod. 
Tò njpaye, tò nýyaue ev áyáng K èv tif?! 


express an absolutely genuine emotion which reflects the poet’s 
feelings. So he concludes that this poem is simply an attack 
against Julian and that Cavafy is on the side of Babylas and the 
Christians and against the ancients.? These lines certainly 
express an emotion; precisely what kind of emotion, however, is 
learned only from the fuller context. The subtle contradiction 
that is created between these verses and the other things the 
Christians of Antioch say, things that make clear to us the 
magnitude of their hatred for Julian, makes these lines serve to 
suggest in the most concise manner the magnitude of the 
Christians’ hypocrisy. For their attitude towards Julian was 
dictated not by their Christian piety but by their strong distaste 
for Julian's ascetic version. of the ancient worship, the 
application of which would result in a code of behaviour 
not unlike that prescribed by Christianity. Following this 

81. 'We took it, the holy relic, and carried it elsewhere. / We took it, we 
carried it in love and in honour.' C. P. Cavafy, Collected Poems, tr. E. Keeley and 
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misinterpretation, Seferis further concludes that the poem ‘A 
Great Procession of Priests and Laymen’ is an unfavourable 
comment on Julian, while in fact Cavafy is poking fun at the 
Christians. Thus he misses the tone of the last line ("Yzép toù 
evoefpeatdtov ‘lopiavot evynO@uev),*> which is one of the finest 
examples of Cavafy's ironic technique, and, in consequence, he 
loses the meaning of the whole poem. In Seferis's opinion, this 
line should be declaimed like a psalm, in the reverent tone 
appropriate to the prayers of the divine liturgy.** In fact, the line 
pokes fun at the Christians' hypocritical piety on seeing the cross 
after the announcement of Julian's death. Thus it should be read 
inan ironic tone of voice to call into question the genuineness of 
the emotion so skilfully created in the preceding lines.55 
Nevertheless, it seems curious, when we take into con- 
sideration the satirical side of Seferis's temperament, that his 
failure to perceive all the sides of Cavafy's irony should be due to 
this one reason to which I have referred. A second reason would 
seem to be his insistence on looking for as many points of 
similarity as possible between Cavafy and Eliot, clearly a 
consequence of his excitement at the discovery of Cavafy's use of 
the ‘objective correlative’. His misinterpretation of the above 
two poems is surely related to his attempts to find in Cavafy's 
poetry the theme of the resurrection of the dead god present in 
The Waste Land. Thus the image of the Christian youth dressed in 
white (‘A Great Procession of Priests and Laymen’) is to be 
projected onto the image of the dead Babylas,** and the two 
combined are to be correlated with the content of the poem 
‘Following the Recipe of Ancient Greco-Syrian Magicians’, 
which, Seferis believes, allude to the resurrection of the dead 
god.? But this allusion is the result of a specific erotic nostalgia, 
and to identify it with Eliot's theme seems to me an inadmissible 
critical liberty; in the same way, his view that the principal 
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xpiotiavóc ó Kafágnc; in Savvidis, ITávo vepá(Athens, 1973), pp. 115-20. 

36. Aoxiuéc, I, p. 456. 

37. Ibid., p. 360. 
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symbols in Cavafy’s poetry are those of the dead god and the 
exhausted Proteus, is a simplification.** In fact, at the core of 
Cavafy’s poetry we do find the symbol of Proteus, yet with the 
significance not of Eliot’s Fisher King, but rather that of Myrtias 
(‘Dangerous Thoughts’), who is a symbol of disharmony, of the 
fate of man searching for total fulfiment without ever managing 
to attain it, because life is nothing more than an ironic 
juxtaposition of opposites. 

The nature of Cavafy’s sense of language led him towards a 
verbal irony, the impact of which could not have been foreseen 
even by himself. His incomparable mixing of demotic with 
katharevousa — an ironic combination in itself — makes his 
verbal irony a powerful means of expression, thus increasing his 
situational irony. The power of the former nowadays has 
become intensified, for we have freed ourselves from certain 
exaggerations and prejudices with regard to demotic purity in 
poetry, a fact which is largely due to the impact of Cavafy's 
poetic language. 


King's College, Cambridge 


38. Ibid., p. 359. 
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The Role of Dance in the Ritual 
Therapy of the Anastenaria™ 


LORING M. DANFORTH 


The Anastenaria is a ritual involving trance and possession 
which is performed in several villages and towns in northern 
Greece.! It is a ritual system of psychotherapy which is often 
effective in treating illnesses that in Western psychiatric terms 
would be considered psychogenic in nature. This paper focuses 
on the róle of the dance of the possessed Anastenarides in the 
therapeutic system of the Anastenaria. I hope to show that this 
dance contributes to the therapeutic effectiveness of the 
Anastenaria because it provides the Anastenarides with an 
opportunity to experience a cathartic release of anxiety, to 
structure this cathartic experience, and to transform a state of 
anxiety, suffering, and illness into a state of joy, power, and 
health. 

The Anastenaria was performed in north-eastern Thrace near 
the Black Sea until 1913 when the present border between 

* The field work upon which this paper is based was carried out among the 
Anastenarides of Ayia Eleni in the nome of Serres in Greek Macedonia 
between September 1975 and October 1976. This research was supported by 
grants from the National Science Foundation and the Wenner-Gren 
Foundation for Anthropological Research. I would like to thank Professor 
Vincent Crapanzano of Queens College for his many helpful suggestions as 
well as the residents of Ayia Eleni for their hospitality and cooperation. For a 
more detailed discussion of the Anastenaria as a ritual system of 
psychotherapy see L. Danforth, The Anastenaria: A Study in Greek Ritual 
Therapy (Ph.D. dissertation, Princeton University, 1978). 

1. Although the word ‘Anastenaria’ is plural in Greek, I use it in the 


singular in English to refer to an entire ritual complex seen as an integrated 
whole. 
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Turkey and Bulgaria was established. At this time a small area in 
north-eastern Thrace that had previously been Turkish territory 
fell permanently under Bulgarian control. Among the many 
Greeks who were forced to flee this area a year later were the 
Kostilides, residents of Kosti, the most important of the villages 
and towns where the Anastenaria was performed. The largest 
group of refugees from Kosti eventually settled in the village of 
Ayia Eleni in the nome of Serres, where the Anastenaria 
continues to be performed regularly.” The Anastenaria is also 
performed in the town of Langadas and in several other villages 
in Greek Macedonia where Kostilides have settled. 

Although the Anastenaria is denounced by officials of the 
Greek Orthodox Church as a sacrilegious survival of pre- 
Christian idolatrous rites, it exists within the religious and 
cosmological context of the Orthodox Church and draws 
heavily on Orthodox symbolism, beliefs, and ritual practices. 

On certain important feast days in the calendar of the Greek 
Orthodox Church the Anastenarides of Ayia Eleni, 
approximately twelve women and two men, who are referred to 
collectively as the ‘group of twelve’ (6wdexdéa), gather at the 
house of the chief Anastenaris (ápyiavaorevápnco). It is in this 
house, known as the kováxi, that the Anastenarian icons of SS. 
Constantine and Helen are kept.* These icons, which are said to 
have been miraculously revealed to the Anastenarides many 
years ago in Kosti, are kept on an ‘icon shelf (aracíó) in the 
konaki. Each has a handle so that it may be carried easily during 
the dances and processions of the Anastenarides. These icons 
are partially enclosed in cloth coverings (roóiéc) to which are 
attached a great many votive offerings in the form of small metal 


2. The village of Ayia Eleni, which in 1976 had a population of 
approximately seven hundred, is composed of several distinct ethnic groups, 
the most important of which are the Kostilides and the indigenous 
Macedonians. Ayia Eleni is a fairly wealthy agricultural village which lies 
within the irrigation network of the Strymon River. 

3. For a clear statement of the position of the Greek Orthodox Church in 
regard to the Anastenaria see Oprmoxevrik?) kai Oix) éykuxAonaióeía, TII 
(Athens, 1963), pp. 684-7. 

4. The word konaki, which is derived from the Turkish konak meaning 
‘mansion’ or ‘government house’, was used by Greeks living in areas under 
Turkish rule to refer to the building which housed the local administrative 
authorities. 
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plaques (donuixd). Carefully draped over the icons and the 
stasidi are many large red kerchiefs, known as onudd.a, which are 
associated with particular Anastenarian icons and which are 
believed to possess the power of those icons. To one side of the 
stasidi is a table where anyone entering the konaki may leave 
offerings of olive oil or incense and light a candle before he 
‘greets’ (yaiperáei) the Anastenarian icons and simadia and 
takes a seat on the low benches around the room. 

The culmination of the yearly ritual cycle of the Anastenaria is 
the festival (zavgyópi) of SS. Constantine and Helen, which 
begins on the eve of 21 May and continues for three days. 
Anastenarides and faithful Kostilides throughout Greek 
Macedonia gather at the konaki early on the eve of 21 May. 
Shortly thereafter at a signal from the archianastenaris the music 
of the three-stringed Thracian lyre (Avpa) and the large drum 
(vraoíÀA) begins, and the Anastenarides enter a state of trance 
and begin to dance.5 The Anastenarides believe that when they 
begin to dance St. Constantine ‘seizes’ or ‘calls’ them (roc 
miávei ó “Aytoc, roóc kaleî ó "Ayioc), and that as long as they 
dance he is both in control of and responsible for all their 
actions. The Anastenarides may dance for twenty to thirty 
minutes. Then, after a short break, they dance again. This 
process continues until the ritual gathering breaks up at 
approximately midnight. 

On the morning of 21 May the Anastenarides gather at the 
konaki and, accompanied by candle bearers and musicians, 
proceed to the sacred well (áyíaoua) at the edge of the village 
where they sacrifice a black lamb to St. Constantine. 
Throughout the day the Anastenarides dance in the konaki. 
Shortly after dark they are notified that the large fire which had 
been lit several hours earlier in a field near the ayiasma has 
burned down to form a huge mass of glowing red coals. Then 
they proceed barefoot from the konaki to the site of the fire, 
where several thousand people have gathered to witness the 
spectacular firewalk. 


5. The dance of the Anastenarides is a uniquely sacred version of the 
common ‘kerchief dance’ (uavtiAdtoc yopdc), which in this context is danced 
individually. At the konaki and during the firewalk it is danced to a tune with a 
2/4 rhythm known as ‘the tune of the dance’ (ó oxozóc rob yopoi), while during 
the processions of the Anastenarides frorn one place to anotherit is danced to a 
tune with a 7/8 rhythm known as ‘the tune of the road’ (ó oxozóc rob ópóuov). 
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As the Anastenarides, fifteen to twenty in number, approach 
the fire, several men spread out the mound of coals with long 
wooden poles until it forms a large oval bed about three metres 
wide, eight metres long, and several centimetres deep. Then the 
Anastenarides enter the fire, carrying icons and simadia of SS. 
Constantine and Helen. They dance back and forth across the 
coals, stirring up showers of sparks and glowing embers with 
their feet. Some Anastenarides bend down at the edge of the fire 
and pound the coals with their open palms, shouting, ‘May it 
turn to ashes’ (Xráyr1 và yívei). They continue dancing until the 
fire is completely extinguished and nothing remains but a bed of 
harmless grey ash. Then they return to the konaki, where a meal is 
served to all present. 

During the next two days of the paniyiri the Anastenarides, 
with the icons and simadia of SS. Constantine and Helen, 
proceed through the village visiting every house. The paniyirt 
concludes with a second firewalk on the evening of 25 May. The 
Anastenarides, who see themselves as servants of St. 
Constantine, believe that they alone are able to perform the 
firewalk without being burned because they are protected by St. 
Constantine's supernatural power. 

The Anastenaria is above all a system of ritual therapy 
concerned with the diagnosis and treatment of a wide variety of 
illnesses. It is, however, only one of many therapeutic systems 
that are available to the residents of Ayia Eleni. The decision ofa 
sick person to consult either a university trained physician, a 
village folk healer (zpaxrikóc) or the archianastenaris is 
influenced by many factors, including the nature of his 
symptoms, his own opinion as to the cause of his illness, and 
certain other considerations specifically related to the 
Anastenaria which will be discussed shortly. 

The patient may resort to several different therapeutic systems 
simultaneously, or one after the other, in an attempt to find a 
cure. He is likely to suspect that his illness is associated with the 

6. The most useful accounts of the Anastenaria by Greek folklorists are the 
following: K. Romaios, Aaixés Aatpeiec tijc Opákrnc, 'Apyeiov toù Opaxikob 
Aaoypagikob xai Flwooixod Omnoaupob, XI (1944-5), 1-131; G. Megas, 
‘Avaotevdpia xai é0iia tic Tupwig Aevtépac, Aaoypagía, XIX (1961), 
472—534; K. Kakouri, Aiovvciaxá (Athens, 1963); and a series of articles by P. 


Papachristodoulou and others that appeared in ‘Apyetov rob Opaxixod 
Aaoypagixob xai Flwooixod Oncavpob between 1934 and 1961. 
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Anastenaria if he exhibits any of the following symptoms: 
unusual, obsessive, or deviant behaviour, particularly of a 
religious nature, or involving fire; persistent dreams or visions 
concerning the Anastenaria; periods of unconsciousness, 
paralysis, or involuntary and uncontrolled activity; or states of 
depression or anxiety characterized by general malaise and an 
inability to eat, sleep, or work. An initial diagnosis that a person 
is suffering from an illness associated with the Anastenaria is 
strengthened if he is an dxpaurac, that is, if he is a descendant of 
an Anastenaris or of someone who is responsible for the care of 
an Anastenarian icon.’ It is also strengthened if he is known to 
have ridiculed the Anastenaria or if the onset of his symptoms 
happened to coincide with an important ritual gathering of the 
Anastenarides. 

When such a diagnosis is made, it is said that the individual ‘is 
suffering from the saint’ (0zogépeti am’ róv "Ayio), or that he ‘is 
suffering from those things’ (dzopéper år aùtà tà mpdyara), 
that is, from the Anastenaria. The patient or a member of his 
family must then consult the archianastenaris, who usually 
suggests that the Anastenarides gather at the patient’s house. 
After the patient has discussed with them the onset of his illness 
and his present condition, an Anastenarissa may suddenly begin 
to rock back and forth in her seat and clap violently several times 
or jump to her feet and dance for a few seconds. She will then 
shout out a command to the patient. This command is believed 
to be an expression of the will of St. Constantine. The 
Anastenarissa is said to speak ‘with the power of the saint’ (uè tù 
õúvaun tov ‘Ayiov). 

The utterances of the Anastenarides are invariably orders to 
correct some ‘ritual fault’ (opáAua) committed by the patient or 
a member of his family, or to serve the saint by the performance 
of some ritual task. For example, the patient may be told that in 
order to regain his health he must repaint his family icon, that 
he must sacrifice a lamb to St. Constantine, or that he must serve 
the saint by regularly attending the ritual gatherings of the 
Anastenarides. The saint is believed to have caused the patient’s 
suffering in order to force him to act to correct his ritual fault or 
to serve the saint in the desired manner. When the patient carries 
out the instructions of the Anastenarides, or when he merely 


7. The word akrabas is derived from the Turkish akraba meaning ‘relatives’. 
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agrees to carry them out, he often experiences an improvement 
in his condition. This improvement is attributed to the 
beneficent power of St. Constantine, who, it is believed, has 
forgiven the patient for the commission of his ritual fault and is 
pleased with his subsequent service to the Anastenaria. 
Regardless of the specific recommendations of the 
Anastenarides, a patient who believes that he has been cured by 
St. Constantine usually feels obligated to attend the ritual 
gatherings of the Anastenarides. Quite often he is subsequently 
‘seized’ or ‘called’ by the saint, begins to dance, and becomes an 
Anastenaris himself.’ 

This process of diagnosis and therapy is illustrated by the 
following accounts of how two people, whom I shall call Maria 
and Kostas, became involved with the Anastenaria. 


Maria was married when she was nineteen. She went to live in 
a small house with her husband and her mother-in-law. 
Several months later her mother died. Then Maria fell ill. She 
was sick for three years and suffered a great deal. She didn’t 
want to eat or drink; all she did was lie in bed. Her husband 
and her mother-in-law would put her in a cart to take her to 
the doctor in Serres. As soon as they were outside of the 
village, she would feel much better; but she was ashamed to 
tell anyone. When they reached Serres, the doctor would say 
that there was nothing wrong with her and that she should go 
to some churches to seek help. 

Her aunt, who was an Anastenarissa, would often come to 
her house when Maria was sick. She would tell Maria that she 
was suffering from ‘those things’ [the Anastenaria]. She was 
suffering because Saint Constantine wanted her to serve him. 
Other Anastenarides would also come to her house to visit 
her. While they were in the house, she felt better; but when 
they left, she felt worse. 

Finally her mother-in-law invited all the Anastenarides to 
come to her house. They said that in order for Maria to get 
well she must come regularly to the konaki and serve the saint. 
Her father was there too, so he gave his opinion. He said that 

8. If a patient carries out the recommendations of the Anastenarides and 
yet fails to experience any improvement in his condition, he may invite the 
Anastenarides to his house again. They will either recommend a new course of 


action or tell him that he is not in fact 'suffering from the saint' and that he 
should consult a physician. 
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he was against the Anastenaria and that he would rather see 
his daughter in the graveyard than see her dancing in the 
konaki. But her mother-in-law said, ‘Now her husband and I 
are in charge of her.’ So Maria’s father left, since there was 
nothing more he could do. Then the archianastenaris said, “You 
will get up, and you will come all by yourself to the paniyiri.’ 
From that time on she gradually got better. At the very first 
paniyiri she attended, she danced and entered the fire. She has 
performed the firewalk every year since then, and she has 
remained healthy. 


During the Balkan Wars Kostas was sent into exile in Asia 
Minor. He was separated from his parents and brothers and 
never saw any of them again. When he returned to Bulgaria, 
he got married and had a child. Then he was forced to serve in 
the Bulgarian army for three years. During this time his wife 
and child died. When he was released from the army, he 
married a woman who was known to be barren. 

After Kostas and his wife arrived in Ayia Eleni, they 
adopted a child. Kostas was a good man. He worked hard in 
his fields; he enjoyed hunting and fishing; and he spent his 
evenings in the coffeehouse with the other men of the village. 

But then he began to suffer. He became melancholy and 
introverted. He was afraid of everything. He was even afraid 
to go out to work in his fields. He couldn’t work; he couldn’t 
eat; and he couldn’t sleep. He didn’t want to talk to people. 
He stopped going to the coffeehouse and just stayed home all 
the time. When people came to visit him, he wouldn’t talk to 
them at all. He wouldn't even acknowledge their presence. He 
would just get wild and angry. Sometimes he didn’t even 
recognize people. 

In the evenings he would run off into the fields or to the 
church and sleep there alone; or else he would lock his wife 
out of his house and sleep alone there. During the day he 
would just sit at home. He was completely illiterate, but he 
taught himself how to read. He read the Bible and various 
prayer books all day. 

Sometimes he would leave his house and run to the river at 
the edge of the village. From there he would run to the konaki 
where he would cross himself repeatedly and kiss the icons. 
From there he would go into the fields to the graveyard and 
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then to the church where he would light candles and pray. 
Then he would go back to his house and read. 

This lasted for three years. During this period he called the 
Anastenarides several times. They would meet at his house 
and each time an Anastenaris would tell him something 
different to do. One time he was told to build a stasidi for his 
family icons. He built one, but he didn’t get well. Finally the 
archianastenaris told him that he had to fix an old Anastenarian 
icon of Saints Constantine and Helen which had been 
partially destroyed and hidden in a trunk in a konaki in 
another village. After several attempts he finally found the 
icon and brought it to an icon painter in Serres, who repaired 
the icon and repainted it. But the icon was not properly 
painted, and so Kostas got worse instead of better. Then he 
took the icon back to the painter to have it painted properly. 

A few months later at the paniyirt of Saints Constantine and 
Helen he was at the konaki with the other Anastenarides when 
he suddenly ran from the konaki and went to the site of the 
firewalk. He went running into the fire while the flames were 
still shoulder high. People couldn’t even see him. Everyone 
thought he would die. But he came out of the fire unharmed. 
He became an Anastenaris, and since then he has been fine. 

Every year since then he has danced in the fire. He doesn’t 
hunt any more, and he doesn’t go to the coffeehouse as often 
as he used to. He prefers to stay home and read the Bible. He 
has become a very religious man. 


Rituals involving trance and possession are performed in 
many societies throughout the world.? It is widely accepted that 


g. For the conceptual distinction which is usually made between trance (a 
psychobiological condition characterized by dissociation, loss of control, and 
hypersuggestibility) and possession (the cultural interpretation or explanation 
of such a state), see A. F. C. Wallace, ‘Cultural Determinants of Response to 
Hallucinatory Experience’, A.M.A. Archives of General Psychiatry, 1 (1959), 74-85 
and I. M. Lewis, Ecstatic Religion: An Anthropological Study of Spirit Possession and 
Shamanism (Baltimore, 1971), pp. 37—65. Important studies of rituals involving 
trance and possession in various parts of the world include: J. Belo, Trance in 
Bali (New York, 1960); V. Crapanzano, The Hamadsha: A Study in Moroccan 
Ethnopsychiatry (Berkeley, 1978); H. Jeanmaire, Dionysos; histoire du culte de 
Bacchus (Paris, 1951); W. La Barre, They Shall Take Up Serpents: Psychology of the 
Southern Snake Handling Cult (New York, 1969): and A. Metraux, Voodoo in Haiti 
(New York, 1959). 
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such rituals are often therapeutically effective in the treatment of 
illness of a psychogenic nature, which may be caused at least in 
part by persistent anxieties and tensions that result from 
situations involving psychological or sociocultural conflict. !° 
Explanations for the therapeutic effectiveness of these rituals 
have stressed a variety of factors, some of which play an 
important part in Western systems of psychotherapy. 

Group support is often cited as a therapeutic factor which is 
essential to the effectiveness of many non-Western systems of 
psychotherapy.!! The patient receives attention, comfort, and 
sympathy from members of the cult group of which he becomes 
a member in the course of.treatment. In the case of the 
Anastenaria a person who is believed to be 'suffering from the 
saint' is visited frequently by individual Anastenarides, who 
assure him that he has nothing to worry about, that St. 
Constantine will help him, and that he will soon recover. In 
addition, becoming an Anastenaris may actually mobilize group 
support in such a way as to rearticulate the patient's important 
social relationships and ‘reduce socially generated tensions that 
are in part responsible for the patient's condition'.? For 
example, a patient often requires the help of his relatives in 
correcting the ritual fault which is held responsible for his 
illness. Similarly, in order for a woman to become an 
Anastenarissa and to dance publicly in the konaki, her husband 
and sometimes even her parents or her parents-in-law must give 
her their permission. In this way important members of the 
woman's family demonstrate their concern for her in a public 
context and commit themselves to assisting her in her attempt to 
regain her health by giving her permission to become an 
Anastenarissa and to dance. If a woman is unable to become an 

10. See the contributions in Case Studies in Spirit Possession, ed. V. 
Crapanzano and V. Garrison (New York, 1977). In the case of the Anastenaria, 
the following anxiety-provoking situations are often partially responsible for 
the psychogenic illnesses treated by the Anastenaria: the death of a parent or 
other close relative, the difficult relationship between stepchild and 
stepparent, and marriage, especially for a wornan, who is separated from her 
family of origin and brought to live with her in-laws in the house of her 
husband. 

11. S. Messing, ‘Group Therapy and Social Status in the Zar Cult of 
Ethiopia’, in Culture and Mental Health, ed. M. K. Opler (New York, 1959), p. 
326; J. G. Kennedy, ‘Nubian Zar Ceremonies as Psychotherapy’, Human 
Organization, XXVI (1967), 101. 

12. Crapanzano, The Hamadsha, p. 215. 
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Anastenarissa because her husband does not believe in the rite 
and refuses to let her dance, then she will continue to suffer, 
since her husband has interfered with the will of St. Constantine. 

Also of therapeutic importance is the fact that ritual systems 
of therapy such as the Anastenaria provide the patient with a 
conceptual framework for the interpretation of what would 
otherwise be chaotic and threatening phenomena associated 
with his illness. Not only does the patient receive an 
explanation for the cause of his illness, but a course of action is 
prescribed to him which, it is believed, will bring about a cure. 
The miraculous performances of the firewalk demonstrate the 
validity of the belief system of the Anastenaria, while the 
successful cures of other cult members, which are narrated in 
great detail at ritual gatherings in.the konaki, attest to the 
effectiveness of the ritual therapy it provides. In this way the 
patient’s feelings of anxiety and helplessness asssociated with his 
ignorance of his illness’s cause and cure are relieved, since he 
now knows specifically why he is ill and what he must do to get 
well. 

The fact that the patient is provided with a new social status 
when he becomes a member of a cult group such as the 
Anastenaria is also of therapeutic importance.'* Corresponding 
to this change in social status is a change in social identity and 
self-image.!5 Within the community of those who believe in the 
Anastenaria, the new Anastenaris enjoys increased prestige and 
respect since he now has access to the superantural power of St. 
Constantine. 

Trance also plays an essential part in the therapeutic system of 
rituals such as the Anastenaria. Particular attention has been 
paid to the cathartic function of these trance experiences. It is 
often claimed that trance experiences interpreted as spirit 


* 13. W. and F. Mischel, ‘Psychological Aspects of Spirit Possession’, 
American Anthropologist, LX (1958), 256; J. Frank, Persuasion and Healing 
(Baltimore, 1969), p. 63. 

14. Mischel, op. cit., p. 254; Messing, op. cit., p. 320; and J. Koss, 
‘Therapeutic Aspects of Puerto Rican Cult Practices’, Psychiatry, XXXVIII 
(1975), 160. 

15. Crapanzano, The Hamadsha, p. 219. 

16. A. F. C. Wallace, Culture and Personality (New York, 1970), p. 236; R. H. 
Prince, ‘Forward’, in Case Studies in Spirit Possession, ed. Crapanzano and 
Garrison, p. xiii. 
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possession are of therapeutic value because they periodically 
provide opportunities for the cathartic expression of behaviour 
which is usually socially unacceptable or unavailable. At such 
times one is able to enact behaviour which ranges from the 
passively dependent, to the sexually seductive, to the violently 
aggressive. Rituals involving trance and possession provide a 
context in which such behaviour may receive socially sanctioned 
expression because the possessing spirit, not the possessed 
individual, is held responsible. 

All too often, however, explanations of the therapeutic value 
of the catharsis provided by such trance experiences have been 
phrased in a vague and superficial manner. The efficacy of the 
catharsis provided by rituals such as the Anastenaria has been 
explained in terms of a “discharge of tension’,'’ a ‘letting off of 
steam’,'® and as a ‘safety valve’.'? As Young has pointed out, a 
significant weakness of attempts to explain the therapeutic 
effectiveness of rituals involving trance and possession has been 
‘their proclivity to use the concept of catharsis in an uncritical 
and reductionistic way’.”° 

Investigations of the role of hypnotic trance in Western 
systems of psychotherapy have suggested that the cathartic 
outbursts of intense emotion and motor discharge that often 
characterize hypnotic as well as ritually induced trance states are 
not necessarily of therapeutic value in and of themselves.?! In 
order for such outbursts, which represent ‘the dramatic reliving 
of repressed traumatic memories together with their painful and 
conflict-laden affect’, to be of positive therapeutic value, they 
must be structured in such a way that an ‘emotionally 
meaningful reconstitution takes place'?? The process of 
structuring these cathartic outbursts takes place in the carefully 
controlled context of the patient-therapist relationship in the 


17. S.and R. Freed, ‘Spirit Possession as Illness in a North Indian Village’, 
Ethnology, 111 (1964), 166. - 

18. Spirit Mediumship and Society in Africa, ed. J. Beattie and J. Middleton 
(London, 1969), p. xxviii. 

19. Kennedy, ‘Nubian Zar Ceremonies as Psychotherapy’, p. 189. 

20. A. Young, 'Why Amhara Get Kureynya: Sickness and Possesssion in an 
Ethiopian Cult’, American Ethnologist, II (1975), 568. 

21. M. Gill and M. Brenman, Hypnosis and Related States: Psychoanalytic 
Studies in Regression (New York, 1966), p. 856. 

22. Ibid., pp. 3 and gag. 
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case of Western systems of psychotherapy as well as in the highly 
structured ritual contexts of the Anastenaria and other non- 
Western systems of psychotherapy. 

Rituals such as the Anastenaria furnish the suffering 
individual with a set of symbols with which he is able not only to 
articulate and give expression to the psychological and 
sociocultural conflicts which may have been partially respon- 
sible for his illness,? but also to resolve them symbolically 
by structuring the outburst of emotions associated with them. 
The process by which a ritual resolution of symbolically 
expressed conflict is able to bring about a structurally similar 
resolution at the psychological, sociocultural, and perhaps even 
the physiological level has been examined by Lévi-Strauss in his 
article ‘The Effectiveness of Symbols’.*4 

According to Lévi-Strauss, ritual systems of psychotherapy 
provide the patient with ‘a language, by means of which 
unexpressed, and otherwise inexpressible, psychic states can be 
immediately expressed’. This makes it possible for the patient to 
‘undergo in an ordered and intelligible form a real experience 
that would otherwise be chaotic and inexpressible’. During the 
course of the therapeutic process the patient’s experience 
becomes structured as he ‘receives from the outside a social 
myth which does not correspond to a former personal state’. 
The patient’s psychological and sociocultural reality is made to 
conform to this social myth, a myth which, unlike the patient’s 
former personal state, is free from conflict. The ability of 
ritual systems of psychotherapy to structure the patient’s 
psychological and sociocultural reality in accordance with a 
conflict-free social myth is attributed by Lévi-Strauss to ‘the 
effectiveness of symbols’. According to Lévi-Strauss the 
effectiveness of symbols consists in the ‘inductive property’ that 
‘guarantees the harmonious parallel development’ of structures 
in different orders of reality.” 

I now propose to examine the role of dance in the ritual 
therapy of the Anastenaria in light of the theoretical framework 
outlined above. I hope to demonstrate that the dance of an 
Anastenaris is an expression of the anxiety and tension which 

23. Crapanzano, The Hamadsha, p. 5. 


24. C. Lévi-Strauss, Structural Anthropology (New York, 1963), pp. 186—205. 
25. Ibid., pp. 198-201. 
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are associated with the conflicts which may have been partially 
responsible for his illness and that it provides him with an 
Opportunity to experience motor discharge and a cathartic 
release of intense emotion. I also hope to demonstrate that this 
dance is able to structure this outburst in such a way as to render 
it therapeutically effective. Thus the dance of the possessed 
Anastenaris is both a symptom of his illness and an essential part 
of his cure. This therapeutic process will be examined both as it 
takes place over the course of the entire career of an Anastenaris 
(which extends from the initial diagnosis that he is suffering 
from the Anastenaria and which culminates when he is a well- 
respected member of the dodekada), and as it takes place over the 
course of a single dance. 

A person who is suffering from an illness which is believed to 
have been caused by St. Constantine often shows signs of 
being possesssed when the Anastenarides gather at his house in 
order to determine the cause of his illness. In such cases he may 
cry, tremble, or gesticulate in a manner suggestive of the dance 
of the Anastenarides, At these first signs of possession the 
archianastenarts ‘marks’ (onuadever) him by placing a simadi over 
his shoulder or around his neck, indicating that from this point 
on he is in the process of becoming an Anastenaris and has an 
obligation to attend the ritual gatherings of the Anastenarides. 

The initial trance experiences of an Anastenaris are often 
extremely difficult and unpleasant. It is said that he is suffering 
because St. Constantine is punishing or torturing him. His 
behaviour at this point is frequently wild, violent, or clumsy. 
Gradually, however, with the help of other, more experienced 
Anastenarides he begins to enter trance more easily and to dance 
more gracefully and freely. He ‘learns to be possessed’. This is 
the point at which a person actually becomes an Anastenaris, or, 
as the Kostilides say, the point at which he ‘comes out [as an] 
Anastenaris’ (Byatver ‘Avaotevdpnc). From this point on the 
dance of the Anastenaris is no longer associated with 
punishment and suffering, but with joy and happiness. When 
the Anastenaris is dancing freely and easily, it is said that he is 
dancing ‘with the power of the saint’. 

This is also the point at which the Anastenaris is likely to 


26. Crapanzano, ‘Introduction’, in Case Studies in Spirit Possession, ed. 
Crapanzano and Garrison, p. 15. 
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situate his cure. The characteristic phrase of an Anastenaris 
describing how he became involved with the Anastenaria is: 
‘And then I came out, I danced, and I got well’ (Kai réte Byij«a, 
xópepa, kai €yiva kaAdá). Just as the dance of the Anastenaris is 
transformed from suffering to joy, from punishment to power, 
so his state of illness is transformed into a state of health. As long 
as the Anastenaris continues to fulfill his ritual obligations to 
St. Constantine by participating regularly in the ritual 
gatherings of the Anastenaria, he will remain healthy. 

That the process of becoming an Anastenaris provides a 
person with an opportunity to experience a cathartic release of 
the anxiety and tension associated with the conflicts that may 
have caused his illness is suggested by the image of ‘coming out’ 
which is regularly used to describe this process. Another image 
which emphasizes the fact that becoming an Anastenaris is a 
process of emerging, opening up, or being released from 
confinement is the image of the 'open road' When an 
Anastenaris is finally able to dance freely and easily, it is said that 
St. Constantine ‘has opened a road for him’ (rob ávoie dpduo), 
or that ‘his road was open’ (ó ópónoc tov rjrav åvoiytóç). This 
image refers to the ‘course’ or ‘path’ a person follows in the 
process of becoming an Anastenaris and regaining his health. 
The same image is used in reference to the performance of any 
particular act associated with the Anastenaria. Thus an 
Anastenaris may say, ‘I had a road to dance’, or ‘I had a road to 
enter the fire’, implying that he had the power of the saint to do 
so. 

If a young woman is experiencing a difficult trance and is 
unable to dance easily and freely, it is said that she has some 
‘obstacle’ (éuzóóro), or that ‘something is preventing her’ from 
becoming an Anastenarissa (xári tiv éunoóíCe). The cause of 
this obstruction may be some ritual fault or the unwillingness of 
her husband to give her permission to dance.?' In such cases she 

27. Frequently the ritual fault itself involves the improper confinement or 
obstruction of an object sacred to St. Constantine. For example, an ayiasma 
may have been stopped up, or a piece of furniture may have been placed in 
front of an icon shelf. The correction of this ritual fault involves the release 
from confinement of the sacred object or the removal of that which is 
obstructing it. This process symbolizes the release of the supernatural power of 


St. Constantine and the cathartic release of becoming an Anastenaris which 
this power brings about. 
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continues to suffer because she is unable to ‘come out’ and 
experience the cathartic release provided by the dance. One 
young woman, who had experienced particularly difficult trance 
states until her husband finally gave her permission to dance, 
described her experience as follows: 


When I started to dance, I suffered a great deal. I was not able 
to dance comfortably. It was as if there were chains on my 
feet. I wasn’t free. Then when my husband gave me 
permission to dance, my feet were untied. I was set free, and I 
danced. 


The importance of the type of cathartic release which is 
involved in the process of becoming an Anastenaris is 
recognized by the Kostilides themselves. Like villagers in other 
parts of Greece, they believe that there is a close relationshi 
between an individual's emotional state and his state of health.?* 
Kostilides believe that a wide variety of symptoms ranging from 
general malaise to deviant or ‘crazy’ behaviour, which are 
attributed to an illness known as vevpixd (‘a nervous disorder’ or 
‘a nervous condition’), are caused by the harmful effects of 
emotions such as anxiety, grief, despair, or anger on the 
‘nervous system’ (veupixó ovotnua).*? Kostilides emphasize that 
if a person ‘collects’ (uacever) or ‘swallows’ (xatamtve1) such 
emotions and ifhe is unable to express or give vent to them, then 
he may become sick. As one woman from Ayia Eleni told me: 


If you keep all your anxieties inside you, you can suffer a 

nervous breakdown (veupixo xAoviauó). In order for anxiety, 

28. R. and E. Blum, Health and Healing in Rural Greece (Stanford, 1965), p. 
122. 

29. The obvious similarity between the symptoms of people suffering from 
nevrika and those of people ‘suffering from the saint’ is recognized by the 
Kostilides. However, these two ‘illnesses’ are mutually exclusive according to 
the diagnostic categories of the Kostilides. If someone experiencing any of the 
above symptoms is cured after consulting a 'neurologist-psychiatrist', then it is 
clear that he was suffering from nevrika. If, however, he is cured after carrying 
out the recommendations of the Anastenarides, or if he actually becomes an 
Anastenaris, then it is clear that he was 'suffering from the saint'. In fact, 
Kostilides say that a person who is ‘suffering from the saint’ is not ‘sick’ 
(dppwortoc) and that he ‘has no illness’ (Sev &yei doévera), since an ‘illness’, 
strictly speaking, is something that can be treated by a doctor. 
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anger, or depression to pass, you have to leave your house, go 
outside, and talk to people. If you don’t give vent to your 
emotions, they can drive you crazy. 


Kostilides generally agree that women are more likely to 
suffer from nevrika than men are because it is much more 
difficult for women to experience the type of cathartic release 
needed to render these emotions harmless. This in turn is 
attributed by both men and women to the confined nature of the 
lives women lead. In her daily activities a woman is ‘shut in’ 
(xAerouévn), ‘restricted’  Grepiopiouévg), and ‘withdrawn’ 
(cvuuaCeuévg). A man, unlike a woman, can go out in the 
evening to relax and forget his worries by drinking and talking 
with his friends. This confinement, which is stressed by women 
as such an important feature of their lives, is believed to be 
responsible for the harmful build-up of anxiety and tension, 
which may often cause illness.*° 

By becoming an Anastenaris a person is able to emerge from a 
condition of confinement associated with anxiety and illness 
and enjoy a cathartic release of emotion which may be of thera- 
peutic value. However, as has been suggested above, from the 
point of view of Western theories of psychotherapy, more 
important than the cathartic experience itself is the manner in 
which it is structured by virtue of the fact that it takes place in the 
highly patterned ritual context of the Anastenaria. Here I can 
only suggest briefly the many ways in which such cathartic 
experiences are structured by the Anastenaria over the course of 
the career of an Anastenaris before I turn to a more detailed 
examination of the therapeutic process as it takes place over the 
course of a single dance of a possessed Anastenaris. 

We have already seen that as an Anastenaris gains experience 
year after year, his behaviour while possesssed gradually 
becomes more structured; his dancing becomes more graceful 
and easy. While a young, inexperienced Anastenaris may enter 
trance and begin to dance before the music starts and may 


30. The close association of images of confinement with feelings of anxiety 
and hence with the illnesses such feelings may cause is indicated by the fact that 
the word most frequently used by villagers to describe feelings of anxiety or 
worry is orevoyópia (from orevdc and ydpoc), which literally means 
‘narrowness’ or "lack of space’. 
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continue to dance long after it has stopped, a more experienced 
Anastenaris is apt to begin and end his dance with the music. 
Another aspect of the structuring process that takes place over 
the course of the career of an Anastenaris is the creation of a 
positive symbiotic relationship between the Anastenaris and St. 

Constantine.*! During this process the saint is transformed from 
a malevolent figure who punishes the Anastenaris by causing 
illness into a benevolent one who restores him to a state of 
health and protects him during the firewalk. 

The concept of St. Constantine himself also structures the 
trance experiences of the Anastenaris and plays an important 
part in bringing about his cure. As he is repeatedly possessed, 
the Anastenaris gradually internalizes elements of the 
personality or character of St. Constantine as well as the 
religious and moral ideals of his society which St. Constantine 
represents. In this way, over the course of his career, his 
cathartic experiences are structured, and a state of illness and 
suffering is transformed into a state of health in which he has 
access to supernatural power. 

This structuring process and the transformation it brings 
about, which have been examined as they take place on a large 
time scale over a period of several years, also take place on a 
much smaller time scale each time an Anastenaris is possessed 
by St. Constantine and dances. The process is most intense, and 
the transformation most extreme, during the dance in which a 
person actually ‘comes out’ and becomes an Anastenaris, 
although it takes place in a less obvious form each subsequent 
time he dances. 

Whenever the Anastenarides gather in the konaki to dance, the 
lyre player begins to play a slow, seemingly rhythmless tune and 
to sing a plaintive song about a Greek woman who is separated 
from her family and home when she is abducted by a Turk.? 
Anastenarides who were previously conversing casually among 
themselves become sad and quiet. Some stare despondently at 
the floor, while others begin to cry. The atmosphere in the konaki 


81. Crapanzano, 'Introduction', in Case Studies in Spirit Possession, ed. 
Crapanzano and Garrison, p. 15. 

32. For the texts of this and other songs sung during the ritual gatherings of 
the Anastenaria, see Megas, 'Avaatevápia kat &iia tic Tupivijc Aevrépac, pp. 
487-90. 
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is one of intense and anxious expectation. The legs of one 
Anastenarissa may begin to tremble, her knees striking against 
each other at a speed well beyond the range of voluntary 
behaviour. Another Anastenaris may suddenly begin to rock 
back and forth in his seat, pounding his knees violently with his 
fists. Anastenarides report that at this time they experience 
feelings of anxiety, dizziness, and tightness in the chest and 
throat. 

Then suddenly with a piercing shout an Anastenaris may 
jump up and begin to dance. At this point the lyre player begins 
to play the faster, more rhythmic ‘tune of the dance’. He is 
joined by the drum player, who begins to beat out a loud 
rhythm.5* Soon other Anastenarides enter trance and begin to 
dance. Frequently the early portions of the dance of the 
Anastenarides are characterized by wild, violent, and spasmodic 
movements. For example, an Anastenarissa may begin to writhe 
and twist in her seat and then fall to the floor where she 
continues to bounce up and down, dragging herself across the 
floor with her legs extended out in front of her. It is said that she 

‘is dancing sitting down’ (yopever xa6&iwrj. Like the period of 
illness which precedes becoming an Anastenaris, this portion of 
the individual dance ofan Anastenaris is described as a period of 
suffering and is attributed to the fact that St. Constantine is 
punishing him. 

Other Anastenarides try to ease the suffering of an 
Anastenaris who is experiencing a difficult trance by comforting 
him and helping him achieve a transition to a more satisfying 
trance experience. They try to help him dance more easily by 
dancing directly in front of him, by shaking him in time to the 
music, or by placing an arm around his shoulder and dancing 
with him, teaching him in effect how to dance. Gradually he 
begins to perform what could more properly be called a dance. 
He' stands upright and moves his feet in time to the music in 
proper dance steps, clapping, bending low at the waist, or 
waving with his arm away from his body in a manner 
characteristic of the dance of the possessed Anastenarides. 

At this point the dancing Anastenaris receives from the 

33. The importance of drumming in rituals involving trance and possession 


is discussed in A. Neher, ‘A Physiological Explanation of Unusual Behaviour 
in Ceremonies Involving Drums’, Human Biology, XXXIV (1962), 151-60. 
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archianastenaris an icon or simadi of SS. Constantine and Helen, 
which he holds for the remainder of his dance. He now dances 
proudly, even defiantly, holding the icon high over his head, or 
calmly and peacefully, cradling the icon in his arms. Receiving 
the icon or simadi in his hands symbolizes for the Anastenaris his 
acquisition of the supernatural power of St. Constantine. It is 
this power which brings about the transformation of a dance 
which is an expression of anxiety and suffering into a dance 
which is an expression of health and joy. This transformation 
was described by one Anastenarissa as follows: ‘It is impossible 
for you to understand how much the Anastenarissa suffers until 
she takes the icon in her hands. Then she dances satisfied and 
pleased.’s* 

Anastenarides report that when the power of St. Constantine 
comes to them, they experience it as a cool breeze or as an 
electric shock. They say that when they dance freely and easily 
they feel light, calm, and joyful. An image frequently used by the 
Anastenarides to describe this type of dance is that of ‘flying like 
a bird'.55 With a successful dance the anxiety of an Anastenaris 
‘leaves’ or ‘goes out’ (Byatver i) otevox pia). The Anastenaris is 
able to ‘get out’ or ‘remove’ whatever was causing his anxiety (va 
ByáAei tò kakó). Anastenarides often say that they dance ‘in 
order to vent their emotions’ (yià và ¢eondoovv). This phrase, 
which literally means ‘to burst out’, clearly suggests a cathartic 
release from confinement associated with anxiety. 

The therapeutic effectiveness of this dance is not limited to the 
context of gatherings of the Anastenarides at the konaki on 
specific ritual occasions. Any time an Anastenaris experiences 
severe anxiety or tension, he may enter trance and begin to 
dance. Consider the following comments of a young woman 
who had recently become an Anastenarissa and who was in 
mourning over the death of a young nephew. 


Sometimes when I sit at home all by myself, I get very upset. 
Anxiety grips me (Me ogtyyer ij ovevoyópia). I feel just the way 
I do before I begin to dance at the konahi. It is the anxiety of 


34. P. Kavakopoulos, ‘H rpírg 5uépa ràv ‘Avaotevaetov, "Apyeiov toù 
Opaxikob Aaoypagikob xal TAwooxoù Oncavpob, XXI (1956), 283. 

35. One elderly Anastenarissa, discussing dream symbolism, said that if 
one dreams that one is flying, it means that one is free of sin and anxiety. 
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the dance. Once I was so overcome by anxiety that all I 
wanted to do was to light the oil lamp above my icon. I lit it, 
and then I began to dance. My husband came in and tried to 
stop me because he thought it would upset me even more; but 
I just pushed him away and continued to dance. After a while 
I stopped dancing. My worries had passed. They had passed 
with the help of Saint Constantine. 


Other Kostilides report similar cases in which Anastenarides 
danced on non-ritual occasions in their homes during times of 
severe stress. One woman recalled that during World War II, 
when the village of Ayia Eleni was occupied by the Bulgarians, 
her aunt, who was an Anastenarissa, would dance in her house 
in front of her family icons. A young Anastenaris said that while 
he was living in Germany working in a factory he would 
occasionally become lonely and depressed and begin to cry. He 
would dance for a short time. Then his wife would light some 
incense, and he would stop dancing and calm down. Similarly, a 
young university educated woman said that in times of stress, 
when she took her entrance examinations for the university, for 
example, or when someone in her family was seriously ill, her 
grandmother, who was an Anastenarissa, would dance in front 
of the family icons. When she finished dancing, she would 
comfort the other members of the family, assuring them that 
everything would be all right. 

The dance of the Anastenarides is, on the one hand, 
expressive or symptomatic of feelings associated with suffering 
and anxiety, and yet, on the other hand, it is expressive of the 
very opposite — feelings of joy, happiness, and power associated 
with the relief of suffering and the resolution of anxiety. This 
ambivalent quality of the dance of the Anastenarides, the very 
quality by which it is able to transform one complex of emotions 
into its opposite, can perhaps be more clearly understood if we 
examine the meaning of dance and its metaphoric extensions in 
the daily life of the Kostilides and in the wider context of Greek 
culture as a whole. 

Throughout rural Greece dancing plays an important part in 
the celebrations which accompany joyful occasions such‘as 
baptisms, weddings, and village paniyiria. Several women of Ayia 
Eleni told me how eagerly they look forward to the relatively 
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infrequent occasions when they have the opportunity to dance. 
They described the feelings of excitement and enthusiasm which 
dance music arouses in them, as well as the satisfaction and 
pleasure which they derive from dancing. They also emphasized. 
the cathartic outburst or release of tension (céozaoua) which 
they experience on such occasions.? 

In contrast to these somewhat obvious associations of dance 
with feelings of joy and happiness as well as with the cathartic 
release of emotion, images of dance and dancing are used by the 
Kostilides to express conditions characterized by nervous 
tension, suffering, punishment, and unpleasant but obligatory 
activity. For example it is said that a man who is high-strung and 
irritable is ‘dancing because of his nerves’ (yopevet dv tà veipa 
tov). Similarly, the shaking and trembling that may occur 
during periods of intense stress or anxiety are often referred to 
as ‘dancing’. A woman who argued frequently with her mother- 
in-law said, ‘After really bitter arguments with my mother-in- 
law, I would go and lie down; but my body would be shaking 
and trembling like a fish. It was as if my body were dancing’ (adv 
và Xópeve tò od@pa uov). Here images of dancing are used to 
describe the continuous stream of quick, repetitive activity 
characteristic of someone experiencing a high degree of nervous 
tension. 

When a young child is slapped or struck by one of his parents 
as a form of discipline, he ‘dances’, that is, he jumps about, 
twisting and turning, trying to escape from his parent’s grasp. 
This ‘dance’ is usually referred to as ‘the dance of the beating’ (6 
xopóc tod CóAov) The child's ‘dance’ is a response to the 
punishment of his parent, just as the early portion of the dance 
of the Anastenarides, interpreted as suffering, is a response to 
the punishment of St. Constantine. 

The verb yopeúw (‘to dance’), when used transitively, may 
mean ‘to control’ or ‘to manipulate’. For example, when a 
strong-willed wife dominates her weak and ineffectual husband, 
it is said that ‘she dances him any way she pleases’ (rv yopever 


36. In N. Kazantzakis, Bioc xai moditeta toù ‘Alétn Zopuná (Athens, 1954), 
pp- 102-8, Alexis Zorbas explicitly refers to dance as a way for a person và 
¢eoxdoet (literally ‘to burst out’, and more generally ‘to clear one’s mind’). He 
says that he danced after the death of his young son, adding that if he had not 
danced at that moment he would have gone mad from grief. 
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ónoc 0éÀei éxetvn), that is, ‘she has him at her beck and call’. In 
the same way, St. Constantine, who orders the Anastenarides 
to dance, has complete control over them. 

The performance of an unpleasant but obligatory activity is 
also referred to as ‘dancing’. The proverb ‘if you join the dance, 
you will dance’ (dua uneic ord xopó, Oà xopéyeic) implies that if 
you become involved with a certain group, then you must carry 
out the activity in which that group is engaged. This proverb not 
only suggests that dancing is an activity which one must be 
forced to perform, but also illustrates the use of the image of a 
dance to define a group of people who are collectively separated 
from others by virtue of their performance ofa certain activity." 

The phrase ‘I did it, and I danced’ (tò ‘kava kai ydépewa) is 
used by Kostilides to mean ‘I did it, and I paid the penalty’, or ‘I 
did it, and I suffered the consequences’. It refers to something 
the speaker did that he should not have done. Consider the case 
of a woman who for many years had served a ritual meal to the 
Anastenarides in her house during the paniyri of SS. 
Constantine and Helen. One year she decided to stop serving 
this meal. A short time later her son became severely ill. After 
many time-consuming, costly, and futile trips to physicians in 
nearby cities, the old woman finally invited the Anastenarides to 
her house in the hope that they might be of help. The 
archianastenaris told her that her son would not regain his health 
until she resumed serving the meal. After she agreed to do so, 
her son did in fact regain his health. Referring to her decision to 
stop serving the meal, the woman said, ‘I did it, and I danced’. 

These examples suggest the ambivalent nature of the dance of 
the Anastenarides. Each time an Anastenaris is possessed, a 
dance expressive of anxiety and suffering is transformed into a 
dance expressive of joy and access to supernatural power. This 
transformation is brought about by the structuring process that 
the dance of the Anastenarides imposes on the outbursts of 
intense emotion and motor discharge which are evoked as the 
Anastenaris enters trance. During each dance, wild, clumsy, and 
often violent behaviour is structured according to the rhythmic 
and kinesic rules and patterns of the dance of the Anastenarides 
and is transformed into a graceful dance of power and beauty. 


37. Thus people who are not Anastenarides are referred to as ‘outside the 
dance’ (@&w ár tò xopó). 
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This transformation, which reaches its climax when the 
Anastenaris takes the icon or szmadi of SS. Constantine and 
Helen in his hands, is structurally parallel to the transformation 
from a state of illness to a state of health which takes place over 
the course of the career of the Anastenaris and which reaches its 
climax when he ‘comes out’, dances, and is cured. Both these 
transformations are brought about through dance. It is in this 
sense that the dance of the possessed Anastenarides is an 
essential feature of the ritual therapy of the Anastenaria. 


Bates College 
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The Traditional Style 
of Early Demotic Greek Verse 


E. M. and M. J. JEFFREYS 


The subject of formulaic repetition in early demotic Greek verse 
has often been raised, but till recently has not been seriously 
studied. In two articles, one on Zmberios and Margarona and the 
other on the Chronicle of the Morea, we have tried to take the first 
steps in such an analysis.! It is now possible to give statistics for 
another long work from the same period, ‘ʻO IlóAeuoc tijc 
Tpoáóoc, the War of Troy, and to examine their implications in 
the light of our previous discussion. 

This text has remained unedited, except for a few brief 
excerpts. The editio princeps is now in press.?. There are seven 


1. E. and M. Jeffreys, ‘Imberios and Margarona: the manuscripts, sources 
and editions of a Byzantine verse romance’, Byzantion, XLI (1971), 122-60; M. 
J. Jeffreys, ‘Formulas in the Chronicle of the Morea’, Dumbarton Oaks Papers, 
XXVII (1973), 164—95 (cited hereafter as Formulas). To the bibliography given 
in these papers add: S. Baud-Bovy, La Chanson populaire grecque du Dodécanése, 1 
(Paris, 1936), pp. 342-64; D. A. Petropoulos, Xrepeóruzoi otíyoi ónuotikàv 
tpayoudiav, in Hpoopopà cic X. K. Kuopiaktónv, 'EAAgviká, Hapápr., IV 
(Thessaloniki, 1953), 532—45; G. I. Kourmoules, “Ezoc xai ézix?) bAn, Emot. 
"Enetnpic diioo. XyoÀ. Hav. 'A0gvàv, Il, 5 (1954-5), 212—60; C. A. Trypanis, 
‘Byzantine oral poetry’, Byzantinische Zeitschrift, LVI (1963), 1-3 (a seminal 
article, unaccountably missing from our previous bibliographies); D. Holton, 
Aufynotc toù "Alécavópov "The Tale of Alexander’, BuCavtiv?) kai NeoeAAgvixi) 
BiBdobixn, Y (Thessaloniki, 1974), pp. 56-7; A. Mohay, ‘Schriftlichkeit und 
Mündlichkeit in der byzantinischen Literatur', Acta Classica (Debrecen), X-XI 
(1974—5), 175-82; G. Spadaro, ‘Problemi relativi ai romanzi greci dell'età dei 
Paleologi', ‘EAAnvixd, XXVIII (1975), 802-27. 

2. All references to this text or to its individual manuscripts are by the 
numbering of the critical edition of E. M. Jeffreys and M. Papathomopoulos, 
to be published in the Bu£avrivi) kat. NeoeAAgvixi) Bifuo6fjkn. In cases of 
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witnesses to the text: four manuscripts cover substantially the 
whole of the poem, a fifth gives about half, and there are two 
fragments of about 700 and 100 lines, All these manuscripts 
differ from each other in nearly every line — a textual situation 
found often in early demotic verse. - 

This raises questions which are controversial in many 
mediaeval vernacular literatures. Do the manuscripts represent 
distinct versions, probably separate recordings of a fluid oral 
poem which had not reached the stability of a single fixed text? 
In that case, it would be impossible to reconcile them into a 
single version, and futile to make the attempt.’ After much 
initial analysis, the editors of the War of Troy came to the 
conclusion that a single, written original text underlay all the 
versions. The chief reason was the fact that this poem is a 
translation of Benoit de Ste. Maure's Roman de Troie, which in 
various versions was translated into most of the early 
vernaculars of Europe.* The Greek follows its French original 


ambiguity, references are preceded by War of Troy. Previous editions: D. I. 
Mavrophrydes, 'ExAoyi) uvguetov tic veotépac éAAgvikijc yAóoanc (Athens, 
1866), pp. 183-211 (prints MS. B, Parisinus Graecus 2878, for lines 323-670, 
801—1020, 7014-53, 7116-312, 10412-57); G. A. Gidel, Etudes sur la littérature 
grecque moderne (Paris, 1866), pp. 197—229 (MS. B for $35—9, 364-6, 388—90, 
400-8, 411—598, 625-32, 738-40, 801-6, 3397-428); L. Politis, /Ioujtx) 
‘AvOodoyta, 1: Hpiv and thv “Adwon (Athens, 1967), pp. 184-7 (text critically 
established of lines 7117-230; in the second edition [Athens, 1975], the 
same lines are republished with corrections on the basis of the 
Jeffreys-Papathomopoulos edition); L. Politis, 4o qUAAa ázó yewóypago toù 
' HoÀéuov tijg Tpoáóoc , ‘EAAnvixd XXII (1969), 227-34 (publishes MS. R, a 
fragment from the Vrondis collection covering lines 2671-752, with 
corrections and variants from MSS. B and X, Bologna Univ. Gr. $567). 

8. This view is forthrightly put by C. A. Trypanis in his review of E. Trapp's 
edition of Digenis Akritas, Gnomon, XLVI (1974), 614-17. For different analyses 
of the problem see A. Sigalas, ‘Révision de la méthode de restitution du texte 
des romans démotiques byzantins', Annuaire de l'Inst. de phil. et d'hist. orient. et 
slaves de l'Université de Bruxelles, XI (1951), 365—410, and H.-G. Beck, ‘Die 
Volksliteratur', in H. Hunger et al., Geschichte der Textüberlieferung, 1 (Zurich, 
1961), pp. 470-93. 

4. Roman de Troie, 6 vols., ed. L. Constans (Paris, 1904—12); references to the 
text are to this edition, by line-number alone. For the wide influence of this 
romance see G. Highet, The Classical Tradition (Oxford, 1949), pp. 50-5; H. 
Buchthal, Historia Troiana (London, 1971), pp. 1-8. The following discussion 
of textual relationships between Greek and French versions is summarized 
from the introduction to the forthcoming edition, where full documentation is 
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with some abbreviation (about 30,000 French octosyllables 
become rather more than 14,000 fifteen-syllable lines of Greek), 
and a good deal of simplification. Nevertheless, it is usually 
possible to relate every phrase of Greek to the corresponding 
French phrase from which it was translated. The similarity of 
model and translation is often close enough to solve quite subtle 
problems of alternative phraseology in the Greek manuscript 
tradition, as well as simpler difficulties like variant versions of 
names. An accurate translation on this scale seems to us unlikely 
on a priori grounds to have taken place within a purely oral 
framework. As we shall see, the translation seems to have been 
adapted only in part to fit a new series of oral phrase-patterns. It 
is difficult to escape the hypothesis of a single written Greek 
translation. 

In addition, there is significance in the nature of the 
manuscript variants found in the Greek text. They are very 
numerous, and lines where surviving manuscripts are 
unanimous are quite rare. But the great majority of variants are 
relatively trivial, involving a change in verb tenses, for example, 
or alternative forms of names, or replacement of one 
preposition by another. Most affect single words; few alter as 
much as a half-line. A line-concordance of the manuscripts 
would show an overwhelming majority of cases where all 
versions agree for long passages on the number and general 
shape of the lines given, in spite of constant variation in 
individual words. One might expect true oral variants to show 
less line-by-line correspondence and perhaps more stability of 
phrasing within the line.5 

Finally, there is the fact that the manuscripts fall into a clear 
stemmatic pattern, if one ignores trivial variants and 
concentrates on the comparatively rare occasions when 
complete lines are omitted or added. The existence of the 
French original puts the editors in a fortunate position. When 
the manuscripts disagree over the inclusion or omission of a 
line, it is usually possible to decide whether it is an example ofa 


given. (For a fuller summary see E. M. Jeffreys, ‘The Manuscripts and Sources 
of the War of Troy’, Actes du XIV: Congrès International des Etudes Byzantines 1971, 
III (Bucharest, 1976), 91-4. 

5. Cf. A. B. Lord, The Singer of Tales (Cambridge, Mass., 1960), pp. 99-123 
(cited hereafter as Singer). 
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lacuna in some of the manuscripts, or of an insertion in the 
remainder. Thus one can sometimes be certain that a particular 
group of manuscripts agree in a stemmatically significant 
common error. The stemma has been tested over the whole 
poem, and has convinced the editors that it is a trustworthy 
means of recovering the general shape of an original text, in 
spite of constant difficulties with details. Their experience in 
establishing more than 14,000 lines of text with an enormous 
critical apparatus has left them in no doubt that the surviving 
manuscripts derive from a single original, which was almost 
certainly a written translation from the French model. 

We have gathered formulaic statistics from the text thus 
established. There has been no attempt ata full formula count as 
was done for the Chronicle of the Morea and its statistical control 
the Alexander poem. Once the general principle has been 
established that one poem in this metre and style is full of 
formulas and another is not, it is easy to extend the principle to 
cover another poem by taking samples. Three fifty-line passages 
were selected (1026-75, 9157-206, 11349-99), chosen by three 
criteria: that they should be widely spaced, attested in as many 
manuscripts as possible, and should be a balanced mixture of 
speech, battle and other narrative, reflecting the mixture of the 
whole poem. All the rest of the text was searched for phrases 
parallel to those in the samples.’ The minimum length for a 
formula and the accuracy of repetition demanded are those 
established in the analysis of the Chronicle of the Morea.* Basically, 
a formula should fill at least a half-line of a fifteen-syllable 
political verse with a phrase which is substantially identical with 
another. 

Of the goo half-lines in the sample, 88 have been found 
repeated more or less exactly elsewhere; in other words, 29-3 
per cent of the samples is certainly formulaic within our 
definition of the term. A further 17 half-lines, or 5:7 per cent of 
the samples, are borderline cases, narrowly excluded on a strict 


6. Formulas, 175-7. 

7. Wemust record grateful thanks to Miss Isabella Tsavari, of the University 
of Ioannina, who shared with us the labour of searching for formulas in the 
War of Troy. 

8. Formulas, 175. 
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interpretation of the definition.? Thus many people would 
accept a total of 35 per cent of formulas. These figures of 29-3 
per cent and 35 per cent may be compared directly with 31-7 per 
cent and 38-4 per cent, the figures found in the Chronicle of the 
Morea.'? It is noticeable that the two earlier examples from the 
War of Troy give much higher figures, which are forced down by a 
comparatively unformulaic third sample. This can be related to 
a marked change in the texture of the poem around line 11090, 
corresponding to a major break in Benoit's French narrative, as 
he changes sources from Dares of Phrygia to Dictys of Crete. 
Strangely at this point the Greek translation becomes more 
literal and less careful in ensuring that it makes sense without 
reference to its original. Formulas become noticeably fewer, as 
is demonstrated in the third sample. It is easy to make 
hypotheses about the reason for this change in the translator's 
technique, but almost impossible to evaluate them. Here we are 
interested only in formulaic density. It is fair to say that for its 
first 11,000 lines the War of Troy is no less formulaic than the 
Chronicle. 

Equally interesting indices of the density and type of formulas 
found in the poem may be derived from a list of its more 
commonly repeated half-lines. The following are repeated 
(within the limits described above) 12 times or more in the whole 
poem: éxeítvgv tiv rjuépav (28 examples); xaAoüc kafaAapíouc 
(25); kal kovrapéa(v) tov &Óócxe (24); ócov tivdc ovK Eide (23); 
n8élav o)x 50éAaoi (21); uetà xapüc ueyáAgc (20); kav 
kovtapéac (20); Ařaç ó TeAauóvioc (first half) (20); 6 Ayauéuvov 
Baocieóc (19); uixpoí te kal ueyáAoi (18); do tov Oávatóv oo» 
(18); eic tov ázavra kóopov (18); moAAd eic oA(ygv dpav (18); 
ázávo eic TÒ oxoutdpt (15); kaAMiótepoc oük rov (15); eic yfjv 
áànzo0auévoc (14); oov nunópei nÀAéov (14); kakà tov ózayaítvei 
(14); kai àxà tà úo uépn (14); rabra tov avvrvyatvei (14); Td 
oxoutapw énépage (14); kai tí và Aéyo tà noAAÁ (13); ninte 
áno0auévoc (18); yapàv ueyáAgv eiyaoi (13); àAAà kai tò 
Aoupixw (13); Cyuiav ueyáAmv káuvei (13); č óAgc tfjc kapóíac 
(13); èx tov vexp@v oouárov (18); huépac tfc Çwñç uov (13); 


g. Breakdown of figures, by half lines: (i) 1026-75: 37 definite, 6 
borderline; (ii) 9157-206: 33 definite, 4 borderline; (iii) 11849—99: 18 
definite, 7 borderline. 

10. Formulas, 190. 
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timote ui) poBaoat (13); Alac 6 TeAauóvioc (second half) (12); 
xapàv ueyáAqv eiyav (12); uerà vob MeveAáov (12); kai tóte và 
eióec nóÀeuov (12); eig óAov tò mepíyeiov (12); ómob todc 
jyazobcav (12); kpatóvra tò omaGt tou (12); ó ‘AyiAledc ó 
0avuaactóc (12). 

This list may be compared directly with that compiled from 
the Chronicle of the Morea.!! It must be borne in mind, of course, 
that the War of Troy is more than half as long again as the 
Chronicle: more than 14,000 lines for the former and less than 
9,000 lines in manuscript H of the latter. It is no surprise, 
therefore, that the number of items in the list above (38) is larger 
than the equivalent figure for the Chronicle (26 phrases repeated 
12 times or more). In fact on simple statistical grounds one 
would expect a rather larger difference. It is surprising that no 
phrases in the War of Troy, even if we combine the two half-line 
formulas for Telamonian Ajax to make a total of 32, are more 
than one half as frequent as ó zpíykura l'uàiáuoc (62 examples) 
from the Chronicle. With these qualifications, one may conclude 
that there is little difference between the two texts with respect to 
their most frequent formulas. 

We must now pass from statistics to their interpretation. What 
can a formula count tell us about the nature of the poem, the 
poet and his audience? Does this technique have a serious place 
in the literary analysis of such texts? Some conclusions on this 
subject have already been stated for the Chronicle, '? but they must 
now be refined a little on the basis of the new figures. 

There seems to be little room for compromise on this issue 
across the whole spectrum of early vernacular literatures. The 
most commonly voiced opinions take the form of thesis and 
refutation — those who accept the validity in mediaeval studies of 
the theories of Milman Parry and Albert B. Lord,!5 and those 
who do not. Those who count formulas believe almost 

11. Formulas, 178-81 (but note that that table includes all repetitions with 
more than eight examples). 

12. Formulas, 191-5. 

18. See E. R. Haynes, Bibliography of Oral Literature (Cambridge, Mass., 
1973). 

2 Among the most aggressively negative views one may cite M. 
Delbouille, ‘Les chansons de geste et le livre’, in La Technique littéraire des 
chansons de geste (Actes du Colloque de Liège, Paris, 1959), pp. 295-407, and I. 
Siciliano, Les Chansons de geste et l'épopée (Turin, 1968), esp. pp. 187—99. 
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unanimously that they are measuring an important parameter 
of poetic style. Most would agree with Lord that a high 
formulaic count tells the researcher a good deal about the 
creator of a given version of a poem. He must be an oral poet, 
accustomed to performing songs before an audience, and in 
some sense re-creating them at each singing. He is most unlikely 
to be literate, for the skills of reading and writing would have 
given him the idea of a fixed, ‘correct’ text to be learned by 
heart, and would have removed his reliance on formulas. He 
probably felt no need himself to preserve his poem in writing. 
Quite possibly the surviving manuscript is the descendant of an 
‘oral dictated text’, which would have been dictated to a scribe 
in a slow parody of his usual oral performance.'* 

Others have challenged this point of view on practical 
grounds, showing that some of these conclusions cannot be 
applied to some poems with high formulaic content. Thus, since 
the supporters of the oral-formulaic theory tend to insist that 
their conclusions be accepted as a whole, the entire technique of 
formula counting has been somewhat discredited as a tool of 
literary criticism.!9 

The present study of formulas in the War of Troy seems to 
confirm the latter view rather than the former. The editors of the 
text, for reasons detailed above, have been compelled to 
conclude that the surviving manuscripts derive from a single 
original. This original was a fairly accurate translation over 
many thousands of lines, which seems to suggest the normal 
processes of literary translation. But the poem has a percentage 
of formulas which would classify it as an oral poem by most of 
the standards set by Lord and his colleagues.'’ Such a situation 
is by no means unique in mediaeval literature,'® but cannot to 


15. The basis for these judgements is laid by Lord, Singer, and they are 
applied to mediaeval epic in Chapter 10 of that work, pp. 198-221. 

16. A sketch of the lines of conflict in mediaeval studies, designed 
particularly for application to early demotic poetry, was attempted in 
Formulas, 168-75. 

17. See A. B. Lord, ‘Homer as Oral Poet’, Harvard Studies in Classical 
Philology, LXXII (1967), 20-1 (cited hereafter as Homer as Oral Poet); J. J. 
Duggan, ‘Formulas in the Couronnement de Louis’, Romania, LXXXVII (1966), 
348-4; idem, The Song of Roland (Berkeley-Los Angeles, 1973), pp. 29-30. 

18. Several cases, for example, of formulaic translations into Anglo-Saxon 
are given by L. D. Benson, ‘The Literary Character of Anglo-Saxon Formulaic 
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our knowledge be paralleled in surviving traditions of oral 
poetry. Even allowing for unsuspected differences between oral 
and literary societies, and the consequent danger of applying 
literate prejudices to an oral situation, we find ourselves unable 
to draw the conclusion that the translator of the War of Troy was 
illiterate; in fact it seems almost incontrovertible that his 
motives in preserving his translation on paper were quite 
conventional, and that he wrote it down himself. Though these 
facts are unprovable, they are equally beyond disproof, 
especially by arguments which equate nineteenth- and 
twentieth-century oral societies with those which produced 
mediaeval literature. 

It seems that we must picture a literate man translating a 
written French text into a written Greek original War of Troy. In 
that case, what is the use of formulaic analysis of the resulting 
text? If the conclusions conventionally drawn from a high 
formula count must always be accepted as a whole, then the 
hypothesis of a literate writer would seem to deny the relevance 
of the whole technique. It is time to pass from such negative 
probing of the inflated claims of the Parry-Lord method to 
examine its central core of undoubted significance. 

It cannot be pointed out too often that poems with high 
formulaic percentages appear always at the same stage of 
literary history, when a new language or a new linguistic stratum 
is first written down.!? We cannot accept this as a coincidence, a 
series of conscious choices by many individual poets widely 
separated in time and place. In our view the statistical evidence 
of the formulas in the War of Troy witnesses as cogently to the 
nature of its style as does the existence of the French original, 
which imposes the conclusion ofa literary origin. Formulas only 
appear in such numbers in poems closely connected with a 
tradition of oral poetry. The translator has written a 
‘transitional’ text between oral and written poetry — a written 
poem with most of the features of oral style. 


Poetry’, Proceedings of the Modern Language Association, LXXXI (1966), $34—41, 
and for Middle English by A. C. Baugh, 'Improvisation in the Middle English 
Romance’, Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society, CII (1959), 431—4. 

19. This point is probably best made by the huge range of C. M. Bowra, 
Heroic Poetry (London, 1952), esp. pp. 215-53. 
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Lord has found no such transitional texts in Yugoslavia, and 
has concluded that they are unlikely to have existed in ancient or 
mediaeval societies either. He believes that literacy will always 
tend to destroy an oral poet’s abilities and to reduce the 
formulaic content of his work. At times, he appears to argue that 
sheer numbers of formulas prove the illiteracy of the composer 
of the poem.?? But it seems to us that there are so many cultural 
differences between  twentieth-century Yugoslavia and 
mediaeval societies, many of them centring on this very question 
of literacy, that Lord’s analogy cannot be regarded as 
conclusive. The fact that no transitional texts are found in 
Yugoslavia does not give decisive evidence about their existence 
in Greek lands during the late Byzantine period. 

Whereas a Serbian oral poet would be taught to read a 
language close to his own spoken idiom, the translator of the 
War of Troy is unlikely to have learned to read by using popular 
texts, for prose in demotic Greek was not written systematically 
till much later, and manuscripts of verse texts in the vernacular 
were not common. Education was regularly conducted at a 
more learned linguistic level roughly corresponding to the 
position of Latin in Western mediaeval education.?! Surely it 
would be easier for him than for his Yugoslav counterpart to 
keep his skill in vernacular verse free from the influence of his 
formal literary training? Further, manuscript seems less likely to 
impose on a poet the corrupting idea of a fixed text than would a 
printed page. Indeed, if one looks at the surviving manuscripts 
of the War of Troy (or of any other mediaeval vernacular poem 
early in the literary history of the language concerned),”? it is 
most unlikely that they could ever have imposed upon their 
readers the concept of a stable text. The appearance of the page 
naturally varies greatly. There is no standardization of 


20. E.g. Singer, pp. 130-3, but cf. Homer as Oral Poet, p. 18: ‘Literary poets 
who imitate oral poetry exist. I have not found as yet a literate oral poet, that is 
to say a good oral poet who has learned to write, who has in fact written either 
imitations of oral poetry or oral poetry.' 

21. This isa rash statement, given the diversity and obscurity of the societies 
in which the earliest demotic texts were produced. One can only say that we 
know of no indication before the sixteenth century of the use of vernacular 
Greek in education. 

22. See the various mediaeval vernaculars studied in H. Hunger et al., 
Geschichte der Textüberlieferung (Zurich, 1961). 
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orthography, so that the spelling fluctuates alarmingly in almost 
every word. Worse still, as we have said, there is no accuracy in 
the preservation of the words and grammatical forms of the text. 
In our opinion, this is not a case of literacy imposing its rigid 
standards upon a fluctuating oral tradition, but the reverse. The 
fluidity of the tradition has been carried over into its written 
expression, probably because the writers of the manuscripts 
recognized an oral style which did not demand word-for-word 
reproduction. Finally, one must point to the value and cultural 
status of the manuscript as against the printed book. It is 
unlikely that our translator had access to a big library, for 
obvious financial reasons. Even the books he was able to read 
are statistically unlikely to have included many texts of 
vernacular poetry, which were quite rare before the invention of 
printing. To make an obvious but relevant point, he cannot have 
read a copy of the War of Troy in Greek before he himself wrote 
down the poem for the first time. Compare his position with that 
of the Yugoslav oral poet in the 1930s, in a society with many 
printed books, who probably learned to read as part of a 
government literacy drive, using texts of oral songs in his own 
repertoire.? To our minds it is not surprising that literacy 
should undermine oral style in such circumstances. This is no 
proof that the same occurred in a mediaeval situation. 

We would like to suggest that the translator of the War of Troy 
lived in a society whose literature of entertainment was at an oral 
level, expressed in a similar metre, style and language to those 
which he used in his translation. It is impossible to say whether 
or not he himself was a performer of this oral poetry, an 'oral 
singer' as defined by Lord. Certainly his mind was fully attuned 
to its rhythms and patterns of expression. There was probably 
no other conveniently available metre and style for so long a 
work;** it may have had the virtue of attracting a popular 

23. Lord, Singer, pp. 186—7. In Homer as Oral Poet, pp. 2-3, note the 
instructive case of the Moslem priest in the region of Pester who learned his 
songs from his father. ‘After [he] had read the songbook versions of songs he 
bad learned from his father, he changed his father's version to agree with those 
in the songbook. Fortunately a fair number of songs that his father sang are 
not in the songbooks.' Not only did the translator of the War of Troy not find the 
poem in a songbook, he lived in a society with very few written versions of any 


work in the style and metre of contemporary oral poetry. 
24. Ontheimportance of the fifteen-syllable political verse in early demotic 
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audience. His poem thus takes on most of the features of 
contemporary oral poetry, including its high level of formulas. 
He may have felt some positive aesthetic value in their use, but 
more likely they came to him as an unavoidable aspect of the 
style. No doubt formulas were of some help in his composition, 
for they had, inevitably, convenient metrical shapes. He would 
not, of course, have had the same compulsion to use them as an 
oral singer, whose songs must be constantly recollected and 
recomposed before an audience. But the number of formulas 
used seems not to have been reduced significantly. 

One may see how the poet’s mind worked by comparing his 
translation with its original. Benoit’s work is certainly not free of 
repetitions, though his style has progressed from the formulaic 
chanson de geste towards the more literary manner of the roman 
courtois: the assonantal laisse has given place to rhyming 
couplets, and decasyllables to octosyllables. Sometimes Benoit’s 
formulas are reflected by Greek formulas, and may have 
prompted them. We have examined the French text at points 
corresponding to the 32 examples of Ařaç ó TeAauóvioc in the 
War of Troy, used as a formula in both halves of the line. Twice 
one finds a full-line equivalent phrase "Telamonius Aiaus’ (5619 
= War of Troy 2273; 7341 = 3061). Seven times Benoit uses the 
six-syllable formula ‘Telamon Aiaus’ (10181 = War of Troy 4165; 
20579 = 9243; 23813 = 10816; 24544 = 11183; 25828 = 11968; 
26609 = 12489; 28559 = 13562), and eight times the four- 
syllable hemistich formula ‘Reis Telamon" (8970 = War of Troy 
3712; 9297 = 3826; 9920 = 4048; 13518 = 5786; 18593 = 8128; 
20546 = 9231; 20960 = 9381; 23648 = 10737). Twice the two 
different Ajaxes (frequently confused in both texts) are coupled 
in the French line ‘E Telamon e Aiaus’, which is reflected in the 
Greek by the regular formula for Telamonian Ajax alone (11306 
= War of Troy 4686; 18866 = 8244). At the first reference to the 


literature, see M. J. Jeffreys, ‘The Nature and Origin of the Political Verse’, 
Dumbarton Oaks Papers, XXVII (1976), pp. 142-95, esp. pp. 161, 173. 

25. See the relevant pages of standard histories, e.g. J. Roger and J.-E. 
Payen, Histoire de la littérature francaise, I (Paris, 1969), pp. 48-9; J. Fox, A 
Literary History of France: the Middle Ages (London, 1974), pp. 134-9. 

26. Though brief in comparison with Greek formulas, this phrase fills a 

‘regular division of the line and so meets the requirements of the formulaic 
definition. 
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hero, Benoit distinguishes him from the other Ajax who has just 
been mentioned: 


Mais un autre Aiaus i ot 
Qui Telamon en sornon ot. . 
Icist fu mout de grant valor (5187-9) 


The Greek translator responds with 


Aiac 6 TeAauóviog ijrov 10AAfc délac (2106). 


But there is no need for both ‘Aiaus’ and ‘Telamon’, for a 
whole line or hemistich formula in French to trigger the Greek 
formula. It responds six times to ‘Telamon’ alone (8876 = War of 
Troy 3659; 8947 — 8704; 13092 — 5525; 14494 — 6225; 23967 — 
10889; 24016 = 10906), and four times to 'Aiaus' alone (6638 = 
War of Troy 2795; 8222 = 3349; 9432 = 3877; 22560 = 10237). 
Twice the Greek uses the formula in inserted information on 
Ajax’s actions not recorded by Benoit (War of Troy 1131, 10091). 
These are the only occasions when the Greek formula does not 
have an immediate trigger in the French. 

It seems plain with this phrase — and the point will be amply 
confirmed later — that the frequent use of a formula in the Greek 
is not prompted by the nature of the French text. Formulas in 
the French are shorter, less numerous, and more varied in 
shape. Why therefore did the translator so often refer to Ajax 
with the same phrase, and where did he get it from? If his source 
were oral poetry, we must postulate the existence in the 
fourteenth century of oral songs on the Homeric story. In spite 
of the frequency of Homeric names and distorted Homeric 
material among the written remains of popular literature from 
the period,? this hypothesis seems to us unlikely. In particular, 
it is obvious that many of Benoit’s characters and events, the 
standard elements of the Troy story, were unfamiliar to the 


27. Especially in the Achilles, ed. D. C. Hesseling, L’Achilléide byzantine 
(Amsterdam, 1919); Troas, eds. L. Norgaard and O. L. Smith, A Byzantine Iliad 
(Copenhagen, 1975); and Constantine Hermoniakos, La Guerre de Troie, ed. E. 
Legrand (Paris, 1890), where Achilles, Priam, Agamemnon, Paris, etc., 
appear. 
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Greek translator.?* A more likely source is the Xóvoyic Totopixi) 
of Constantine Manasses, the Trojan section of which was 
plainly known to him.?? Aiac ó TeAauóvioc is found there in the 
first half of line 1399. But the elemerits of the phrase are so 
simple that the translator could easily have invented it. 
Whatever the source, we would suggest that its regular use as a 
formula demonstrates the existence of pressures towards a 
formulaic style. Though oral tradition can hardly have supplied 
the formula itself, it probably developed in the translator the 
habit of using and even coining such formulas. This simple, 
functional phrase, an economical means of reference to an 
apparently unfamiliar hero, marks one end of a continuum of 
formula types found in the War of Troy. 

At the other end of the continuum are some formulaic clichés 
found far and wide through early demotic literature. Some, like 
peta xapàc ueyáAnc,?? are so simple in construction and so like 
many other phrases which fill the same part of the fifteen- 
syllable line that their existence passes almost unnoticed. 
Others, especially uixpoí te xai ueyáAoi?! have a more 
idiosyncratic pattern which marks them off more definitely as 
formulas. Both of these, and several more, are accepted as 
clichés even by those who reject an oral-formulaic basis for the 
style of these poems.?? They are discounted, for example, in 
discussions of borrowings from one poem to another. 

We have looked for triggers in the French text at points where 
the Greek uses uerà yapüc ueyáAgc. There are words and 


28. E.g. Aiveág (Atvetac), “AAtdpioc (TaA8ífioc), 'AvGevóp ('Avtifvap), 
Aápeioc (Aáppg, 'Elevác (Edevoc), ‘EpxotdAiog ('Hpakàğç), | "Ivóoueveóc 
(‘Idopevetc), KaAxác(KáAyac), KovBá ('Exáfg), Aaouríónc (Aaouéócov), etc., etc. 

29. There are several quotations of single lines, unmistakable because of 
their formal linguistic level: e.g. 


kaírabta uév évtavda pot kal uéypiroótov atijac 


(War of Troy 739, cf. Zóvoyic 'Iaropiki) 18). See also War of Troy 10094-5, 13245, 
cf. Zóvoyic ‘Ioropix 1406—7, 1325. 

$0. Twenty examples in the War of Troy; cf. the list given by Mohay, op. cit., 

.17]. 

: 31. There are more than one hundred examples of this formula in our files, 
including eighteen in the War of Troy. Cf. E. and M. Jeffreys, op. cit., p. 147; 
Holton, op. cit., p. 56; Mohay, op. cit., p. 177; Spadaro, op. cit., p- 326. 

32. E.g. Spadaro, op. cit., pp. 325-6. 
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phrases indicating willingness to perform an action (mout le 
desir 2013, cf. War of Troy 709; volentiers 8942, cf. 3699; 28099, 
cf. 13368); pleasure (joiante lié 25461, cf. 11718; joios 28099, cf. 
13368; a gré 28326, cf. 13415); amiability (bonement 881, cf. go) 
and respectful: acceptance (a grant honor 28277, cf. 13382). 
Once a similar meaning is implied less explicitly (il trestoz les 
enmercie 945, cf. 123) and once the Greek phrase is inserted 
redundantly, duplicating an accurate word-for-word trans- 
lation of the idea of respectful service in the French text (E 
honorent e servirent 28109, cf... . tov éóéy0noav peta yapüc 
u€yáAnc, éóoíAecvaav, éríugaav . . . 13377—8). More often than 
not, however, the Greek formula has no precise equivalent in 
the French, though the general situation may be similar to one 
of those listed above (1464, cf. War of Troy 425; 1543, cf. 474; 
3273, cf. 1349; 4809, cf. 1946; 5720, cf. 2312; 13018, cf. 5495; 
13886, cf. 5950; 26265, cf. 12264; 27260, cf. 12878; 28340, cf. 
13424; 28461, cf. 13489). 

The other common cliché mentioned earlier, uixpoí te xai 
u€yáAot, is a slightly more striking phrase than uezà yapac 
uceyáAnco, with a more complex range of relationships to 
equivalent phrases in the French text. The most complete 
parallel is: 


Les reis loé toz un e un 
E tot l'autre peuple comun 
(26251—2, cf. War of Troy 12256) 


where the two ideas of ‘small’ and ‘great’ are both represented in 
each text. Sometimes the French original refers only to uixpoí 
and not to ueyáAoi, as in ‘tuit nostre vassal’ (25934, cf. 12088), or 
its negative equivalent ‘en l'ost n'ot si povre Grezeis . . .’ 
(26797, cf. 12527). At other times the idea of ,ueyáloi 
predominates: ‘Seignor e vesque e pere e maistre’ (13738, cf. 
5893) and 


Li haut home e li preisié, 

Li duc, li prince e li demeine 

Li amiraut e li chataine 
(18146-8, cf. 7895). 
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Such lists are the closest approximations which may be found in 
the French text to the wording of the Greek formula. 

That formula’s basic semantic content is, of course, ‘all’ or 
‘every’, and so it is no surprise to see that it responds to ‘tuit 
(19129 twice, cf. 8407; 25934, cf. 12038), ‘tote’ (28423, cf. 
13468), 'trestuit' (2205, cf. 812), ‘maint’ (23157 twice, cf. 10517), 
and even ‘comunaument’ (25001, cf. 11456). Other parallel 
phrases are ‘cil de la navie’ (5866, cf. 2382) and Tost (26845, cf. 
12567 and 26894, cf. 12604). It is noticeable that in the examples 
referred to in this paragraph the sense of ‘all’ is nearly always 
conveyed by a form of the words zác or óAoc in the first half of 
the Greek line of which uixpoí te xai ueyáAoi forms the second 
half. This cliché is thus added, as it were, as a reflex, to 
emphasize the idea ‘all’, not usually to give it its first expression. 
The clearest case of this sort arises at 23795-9 (cf. 10799-802), 
where the French text is fully represented in the Greek without 
the cliché, which has been added to the previous line: 


Li dameiseau fu mout joiz 
Et a grant honor recoilliz. 
En l'ost nen ot si orgoillos, 
Si riche ne si desdeignos, 
Qui encontre ne li alast... 


‘O véog rjv xoipáyuevoc petà ueyáAnc puns. 

Oi návtec tov éóéx0noav, ukpoí te xai ueyáAoi. 
Tóoca ovx tov áAaCóv, Baoiebc énnpuévoc, 

và un ónáyrn eic auvávtgaiv toù vioù 'AyiMéoc. 


There remain four cases where there seems to be no word or 
idea in the French text to explain the existence of uixpot te xai 
u€yáAoiin the Greek: 3176 (cf. 1301), 20346 (cf. 9108), 26253 (cf. 
12258, though here notice that there has been another 
occurrence of the Greek formula at 12256), 27167 (cf. 12813). 
All the innumerable repeated phrases of the War of Troy must 
fall somewhere between the two extreme categories we have 
examined: Ařaç ó TeAauóvioc, which is most unlikely to have 
been an oral formula, and uerà yapác ueyáAgc and uikpoí te Kai 
u€yáaot, which almost certainly were. Our judgement about the 
nature of this poem will depend to a great extent on the difficult 
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decision as to which of the two categories is predominant. The 
question may be put in the following way: do we have in this 
poem a real insight into the subject-matter and phraseology of 
the oral tradition, as well as its style? Or do we have a work in 
which the translator-poet’s own clichés have been converted 
into formulas by the pressures of the traditional genre he chose 
to follow — where repeated phrases derived perhaps from his 
reading or from the French original are more numerous than 
those which are direct oral borrowings? Can we, for example, 
take the martial formulas which are so dominant in the War of 
Troy and combine them with the name formulas for Moreot 
heroes which are equally dominant in the Chronicle? and 
assume that these are separate reflections of oral verse in the 
fourteenth century? Are these poems, taken together, evidence 
for martial songs about the heroes of the Frankish Morea? If so, 
we could assume that the Chronicle took some regular oral heroes 
and portrayed them in an unfamiliar context of legal and 
diplomatic wrangling, while the War of Troy placed unfamiliar 
Homeric heroes in a regular oral context of chivalrous warfare. 

This final suggestion, however beguiling, is quite unprovable 
in present circumstances. Even the earlier questions are very 
dificult to answer, because of the enormous scope of the 
evidence required to support every detail of the case. To show, 
for example, that a given phrase was probably an oral formula, 
it must be found repeated in, say, three or four texts of this 
period. To show the converse - that a phrase repeated within the 
War of Troy was probably coined by the translator himself — is 
more difficult sull. Unless there is evidence from the nature of 
the phrase (as with formulas for Homeric heroes), one must be 
able to assert that it is not found repeated in other texts. Such a 
statement could only be supported by formulaic analysis of a 
very large body of verse. In spite of these serious problems, 
however, it is possible to make a few preliminary remarks on the 
question.5* The rest of this paper will attempt to do so. 

89. See the lists on pp. 119-20 above, and Formulas, 178-81. 

34. Evidence for the use of phrases outside the War of Troy is cited from the 
following editions: 

Ach.: L'Achilléide byzantine, ed. D. C. Hesseling (Amsterdam, 1919); 

Belis.: ‘Il poema bizantino del Belisario’, ed. E. Follieri, La poesia epica e la sua 


formazione (Accad. Naz. dei Lincei, anno CCCLXVII, 1970), quad, 139, 583-61; 
Chron. Mor.: The Chronicle of the Morea, ed. J. Schmitt (London, 1904); 
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Let us begin systematically from the oral end of the 
continuum, by examining some phrases with a more specific 
meaning than those so far considered. For example, the 
question Tí và Aéyo tà moAAd; with a xat at the beginning or a 
pronoun after vá to make up the necessary eight syllables, occurs 
thirteen times in the War of Troy and frequently elsewhere. 
Formally, of course, this is a personal intervention by the poet to 
abbreviate his text, and sometimes it corresponds to similar 
phrases in the French, as in ‘Que t'en fereie lonc sermon’ (1381, 
cf. War of Troy 372), ‘Que vos ireie porloignant (16984, cf. 7407) 
and ‘Quos en fereie lonc sermon’ (26003, cf. 12084). The most 
common parallels in the French text, however, are first- or 
third-person comments with a variety of rather different 
meanings, like ‘Ne nus nel vos savreit retraire’ (2772, cf. 1112), 
‘Co set om bien’ (11672, cf. 4846) or ‘Solonc l'Autor en dirai 
veir (18877, cf. 8248). Here the Greek phrase seems to represent 
a reaction to the existence of a comment in the French original, 
not to the meaning of the comment. On three other occasions 
(486, 1896, 8241) there seems to be no parallel in the French 
text, nor any significant omission in the Greek translation to 
motivate the use of the Greek phrase. In spite of its superficially 


Imb.: ‘Imberios and Margarona’, ed. E. Kriaras, BuCavtwa ímmotikà 
uvOiropijuara (Athens, 1956), pp. 213-32; 

Lib.: Le Roman de Libistros et Rhodamne, ed. J. A. Lambert (Amsterdam, 1935); 

Phlor: *Phlorios and Platzia-phlora', ed. E. Kriaras, BuCavtwa ímmorixà 
uvOwtopijuaxa (Athens, 1956), pp. 141-77; 

Tam.: Opijvoc nepì TauvpAávvov, ed. G. Wagner, Mediaeval Greek Texts 
(London, 1870), pp. 105-9; 

Troas:.A Byzantine Iliad, eds. L. Norgaard and O. L. Smith (Copenhagen, 
1975); 

Thren.: ‘Adwaic tijg Kovotavtiwoundiews, ed. G. Wagner, Mediaeval Greek 
Texts (London, 1870), pp. 141-70. 

Negative statements — that we have been unable to find other examples of a 
given phrase — are of course impossible to substantiate. We have searched 
carefully through the texts listed above and several others, but it is likely that 
readers may turn up cases that we have missed. 

35. War of Troy 372 (cf. 1381), 1099 (cf. 2753), 1112 (cf. 2772), 1486 (cf. 3567), 
1896 (cf. 4665), 4846 (cf. 11672), 5212 (cf. 12436), 5878 (cf. 12863), 7407 (cf. 
16894), 8241 (cf. 18860), 8248 (cf. 18877), 11019 (cf. 24252), 12084 (cf. 26003). 
Ach. 1552; Chron. Mor. 203, 482, 548, 753, 845, 1092, 1784, 2524, 2923, 4055, 
4842, 8569; Tam. 80. 
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personal nature, Tí và Aéyw tà modAd; is as much of a cliché as 
eta yapüc ueyáAnc. 

Another phrase whose formulaic status is beyond dispute is 
moa Kafadixever (ten examples in the War of Troy and many 
elsewhere).56 The meaning of these words prevents them from 
being used as a line-filler, because they describe a specific event 
in the story of the poem. They are usually paralleled in the 
French by words for mounting or riding a horse, or both. It is 
quite a striking phrase, far from the most obvious combination 
of words, surely, to express this action. So frequently is it found, 
however, that its unusual quality is blunted by familiarity. It 
seems unlikely that this particular phrase should have been 
made up by several different poets simultaneously without a 
common source in oral tradition. This is an addition to our list 
of traditional formulas, and its distinctive quality and wide 
occurrence add to our theoretical arguments for an oral 
background to this whole genre of poetry. 

When a repeated phrase is less striking, the case for oral- 
formulaic origin, though not self-evident, may still be strong. 
For éóókav kovrapéac, for example, there are twenty cases in 
the War of Troy and twenty-four other similar examples like xai 
kovrapeàv tov éóckev Or kai kovrapéc éóókaaiw, where the 
phrase is adapted for the first half of the line.5? Similar phrases 
occur in both halves of the line in several other poems.** These 
words, it must be admitted, are a simple, literal description of 


36. See our list in E. and M. Jeffreys, op. cit., p. 143; Holton, op. cit., p. 56; 
Mohay, op. cit., p. 177; Spadaro, op. cit., p. 325. 

37. For éóóxav xovtapéac, etc.: War of Troy 911 (cf. 2398-9), 3122 (cf. 
7476—1), 3534 (cf. 8605), 3728 (cf. 9007), 3739 (cf. 9025), 4037 (cf. 9885), 4058 
(cf. 9932), 4517 (cf. 10915), 4767 (cf. 11523—4), 5047 (cf. 12099), 6789 (cf. 
15738—9), 6897 (cf. 15980), 7473 (cf. 17137), 7501 (cf. 17210-1), 9488 (cf. 
21142), 10711 (cf. 23602-83), 10718 (cf. 23625), 10783 (cf. 23753-4), 10857 (cf. 
23907), 11030 (cf. 24285). For xai kovrapéav tov &ócke, etc.: 3042 (cf. 
7309-10), 3479 (cf: 8496), 3791 (cf. 9140), 4139 (cf. 10081—2), 4488 (cf. 10854), 
4705 (cf. 11864—5), 5066 (cf. 121836-8), 5988 (cf. 14005-6), 6215 (cf. 14461-3), 
6743 (cf. 15642—4), 6843 (cf. 15834—5), 7549 (cf. 17299), 8140 (cf. 18608—9), 
9666 (cf. 21494-6), 10315 (cf. 22728—5), 10781 (cf. 25650); for xovrapéav 
éóókaoi, etc.: 987 (cf. 2560), 3522 (cf. 8579), 4431 (cf. 10697-8), 4447 (cf. 
10735), 5026 (cf. 12051—3), 6773 (cf. 15692—4), 9398 (cf. 20991—2), 9714 (cf. 
21577-8). 

38. Ach. 1333, 1498; Belis. 456; Chron. Mor. 1123, 4020, 5034, 5123, 7047; 
Imb. 126, 311, 415; Lib. 2278, 2815, 3221; Phlor. 667; Troas 938. 
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the beginnings of most of the knightly combats that are so 
common in the remains of early demotic verse. In the War of 
Troy, the phrase is often parallel to the word ‘lance’ or one of its 
synonyms in the French original, but just as often there is onlya 
verb indicating fighting, like ‘joster’. In view of the other 
evidence for formulaic phrases in this genre of poetry, we have 
no hesitation in claiming that ¢d@xav kovrapéac was a part of 
the repertoire of many fourteenth-century oral poets. But cases 
like this, argued on the basis of numbers alone, are less 
satisfactory than those where one can point to qualitative 
evidence like the unusual nature of the phrase itself or of the 
contexts in which it is found. 

This last category of evidence, the situations in which the 
formula is found, is rarely decisive in itself but can be a useful 
supplementary argument. For example, all but two of the 28 
examples of the phrase éxeívgv tiv rjuépav found in the War of 
Troy refer to a day of battle,?? in a way reminiscent of the English 
expression ‘win the day’. Did the poet himself restrict the phrase 
to this context, or was this suggested to him by Benoit's division 
of his battles into days? There is some similar evidence from 
other poems, though it is much less clear than that from the War 
of Troy itself.** By reasoning in such a way, one may suggest a 
specific oral meaning even for this most simple and generalized 
of phrases. 

The words z044à eic dAiynv ópav, found 18 times in the War of 
Troy,*! we have not found elsewhere, and so they will have no 


89. 3072 (cf. 7372), 3166 (cf. 7545), 3181 (cf. 7565), 3188 (cf. 7585), 4152 (cf. 
10110), 4627 (cf. 11201), 4761 (cf. 11509), 4807 (cf. 11596), 5344 (cf. 12718—20), 
5330 (cf. 12731), 5996 (cf. 14014), 6194 (cf. 14894), 6229 (cf. 14507), 6880 (cf. 
15809), 6896 (cf. 15930), 6929 (cf. 16008), 6942 (cf. 16029), 6950 (cf. 16037), 
7148 (cf. 16373), 8292 (cf. 18968), 8380 (cf. 19090), 8930 (cf. 20020), 10328 (cf. 
22754), 10820 (cf. 23818), 11916 (cf. 25756), 12636 (cf. 26940). The exceptions 
are: 6910 (cf. 15966), 13104 (cf. 27706). 

40. See Chron. Mor. 1111, 1159; the phrase is used for a rest-day from battle 
at Chron. Mor. 1478, 5468, 8865; it can also be used in laments, for the dread 
day on which the City was captured or the leader slain: Tam. 7; Thren. 50, 62, 
102. 

41. 3182 (cf. 7497), 3468 (cf. 8463), 5204 (cf. 12424), 6034 (cf. 14091), 6774 
(cf. 15698), 7499 (cf. 17208), 8199 (cf. 18783), 8982 (cf. 20128), 9194 (cf. 20482), 
9415 (cf. 21024), 9462 (cf. 21101), 9478 (cf. 21123), 9985 (cf. 22192), 10345 (cf. 
22794), 10712 (cf. 23605), 10728 (cf. 23639), 10891 (cf. 23970), 18926 (cf. 
30106). 
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value as evidence unless their use within this poem is examined 
in some detail. We must divide the phrase into its two associated 
concepts: zoddd indicating a number, and eic ddiyny dpav 
suggesting an event which happens quickly. Nine times in the 
French original corresponding to these Greek words there is a 
phrase which refers to a short period of time: ‘En petit d’ore’ 
(12424 = War of Troy 5204; 21101 = 9462; 23639 = 10728); ‘En 
poi d’ore’ (22192 = 9985; 23604 = 10711); ‘En poid'oreeen poi 
de tens’ (21123 = 9478; 21000 = 9408); ‘En poi de tens’ (20482 = 
9194); ‘En mout poi d’ore’ (21024 = 9415). The idea of number 
is even more pervasive: in 16 of the 19 cases there is a number or 
a word expressing number (tant, maint, mout) in the French 
text, reflected by a similar expression in Greek, nearly always 
found in the first half of the line which ends zo44à eic óAtygv 
ópav. In fact in all 16 cases the number-word is translated 
separately into Greek, outside the zoAAá of the formula. 
Further, when the two ideas appear together in the French they 
are rarely combined in such a way as to suggest translation by 
the Greek formula. They are often in different lines, divided by 
other parts of the sentence. HołAà eic dAtynv ópav has often the 
status of a comment added by the Greek translator without 
much motivation from the French original. Yet there is only one 
case where neither of these two ideas is present anywhere in the 
French to set off the Greek formula: ‘La remestrent vuit le 
cheval’ (23970), translated into Greek as rác oéAag rovg 
eókaípeaav, rola eic óAygv dpav (10891). 

If one looks beyond these verbal triggers to the contexts in 
which the phrase is found, it is immediately clear that 
circumstances proved a more certain clue to its use than words. 
Each of these 19 phrases occurs at a moment of high military 
achievement. It is a formula to point to a Homeric ápíareia. The 
usual type is that like the achievement of the second Ajax — zAéov 
TÖV eixoot éaokótooe, 1oAAà eic óüÀA(ygv ópav (10345) where there 
are numbers for his victims also in the French original (‘Plus en a 
mort de vint e dous' 22794). But the situation is the same in the 
lines without numbers: at 9478-9 (cf. 21123-4) Achilles is 
routing the Trojans, while at 10728 (cf. 25689) Pentachilia 
(Penthesileia) is striding through the smaller combats after her 
triumph over Diomedes. In 10891, quoted above, Ajax is 
routing the Paphlagonians. It seems plain that the formula 
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means more to the poet, and is intended to convey more to his 
audience, than the sum of its words. It brings with it an 
automatic context — the climax of a battle. How could this 
association of ideas have arisen? It is tempting to speculate that 
it did not derive from the translator himself or a written source, 
but had been developed in his mind and the expectations of his 
audience under the influence of oral verse.*? The association 
would seem to us easier to understand if it predated the poem 
rather than developed in the course of the translation. However, 
in the absence of other surviving occurrences of the phrase 
outside the War of Troy, the argument is far from conclusive. 

At first sight, the phrase èx ràv vexp@v oouárov, found 13 
times in the War of Troy*? and not to our knowledge elsewhere, 
seems to belong to the same category as 70AAd eic dAlynv pav. 
Ten of the examples occur in a battle context, with the ground 
strewn with dead bodies. In each of these cases, the noun yf and 
the verb xazaarpóvo appear in the first half of the line, equally 
divided between active and passive constructions. The 
remaining three cases are found after the battle narrative, when 
the dead bodies are so decayed that they constitute a serious 
health hazard, and a truce is arranged for their removal. It seems 
therefore that this phrase brings with it two possible contextual 
associations rather than the single one of z044à eic 6Alyny ópav. 
But when we examine the parallel phrases in the French 
original, we find that they are disturbingly close to the Greek. 
Ten times the French contains the word ‘mort’ (‘morz’), while 
there are single examples of ‘cors’ and ‘abatuz’. Of the ten cases 
where the line includes the word xaraorpóvo, four are 
paralleled by ‘couvrir’ and four by ‘jonchier’. ‘Des morz est la 
terre coverte' occurs twice (15734, cf. 6788; 21122, cf. 9476), 
together with ‘La terre est coverte des morz’ (2617, cf. 1018), 
"Tote la terre des morz cuevrent’ (7246, cf. 3024), ‘Des morz sont 
tuit li champ jonchié' (12837, cf. 5398), ‘Des morz est toz li 
chans jonchiez’ (16154, cf. 7004). This Greek phrase, whatever 

42. This pattern of argument has been developed in connection with the 
Homeric poems; see e.g., M. N. Nagler, Spontaneity and Tradition (Berkeley and 
Los Angeles, 1974), pp. 27-63. 

43. 1018 (cf. 2617), 3024 (cf. 7246), 5058 (cf. 12128—5), 5380 (cf. 12810—1), 
5398 (cf. 12837), 6788 (cf. 15784), 6824 (cf. 15793-4), 7004 (cf. 16154), 7259 (cf. 


16626), 8917 (cf. 20002—5), 9350 (cf. 20873—4), 9366 (cf. 20920—1), 9476 (cf. 
21122). 
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its source, certainly corresponds rather closely to the French 
passages from which it was translated. While zoA4à eic dAtynv 
dpav is frequently an addition to the Greek narrative, 
redundant in the sense that all the ideas of the French have been 
translated elsewhere into Greek, éx ràv vexpóàv ocuátov is 
always an essential part of the translated text. In these 
circumstances it seems more probable that the formula was 
constructed by the translator on the basis of che French than that 
it was drawn from a Greek oral tradition. 

This is even more likely with a pair of formulas which are 
among the most noticeable in the poem, those which make up 
the line tò oxovtdpw ézépaoev alld kai tò Aouptkiv. There are 
seven cases of this formula pair, singular and plural, with or 
without an indirect object pronoun.** Those who have read the 
poem will be surprised at this small number, because one has 
the impression that nearly every single combat includes this 
phrase, as a hero is killed or escapes with a wound. In fact, when 
one looks more closely, there are a further 9 cases where 
oxoutdpt and zepvà appear in the first half of the line and 
Aoupíxiin the second, e.g. tò oxovrápi(rov) énépaaev kal óAov tò 
Aoupixw (3142, 3612) and zepváeti tò okovtápi tov àAAà (óuoíwç) 
kai tò Aoupíxiw (3410, 5032);** two more cases where xófio is 
substituted for zepvó, e.g. tò okovtápi tov ékoav ald Kai tò 
Aoupixw (4648);59 and four cases where oxoutdpi, nepvó and 
Aovpíi are all found grouped within a line and a half, e.g. 


7z€pváci tó okovutápi tou óAov TÒ tavitaéAiw 
eic tò Aoupixi TÒ kaAÓv étpipy tò kovrápiw (4720—1).* 


The two formulaic phrases here seem very unstable. Much more 
durable is the sequence of oxovráp: and Aoupíxi usually 
accompanied by zepvó. 

Of the 22 French phrases parallel to those mentioned in the 


44. War of Troy 3643 (cf. 8843—9), 3792 (cf. 9137-8), 4655 (cf. 11251—2),6078 
(cf. 14153-5), 6744 (cf. 15642—5), 6747 (cf. 15647—8), 10965 (cf. 24124—5). 

45. See also War of Troy 3044 (cf. 7309-11), 4757 (cf. 11500-3), 4767 (cf. 
11531—2), 5047 (cf. 12103), 7502 (cf. 17213). 

46. See also War of Troy 11010 (cf. 24231-3). 

47. War of Troy 4138-9 (cf. 10084—6), 7474—5 (cf. 17139—40), 3406-7 (cf. 
8837-41). 
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last paragraph,** 21 contain the word ‘escu’ and one ‘targe’, 
leaving only one without an equivalent for oxovráp:. Equally, 14 
have the word ‘hauberc’, the direct equivalent of Aovpíxi. Most 
of the rest refer to a second piece of armour, usually the helmet 
or gloves. The French passage is usually at least two lines, 
sometimes even four or five lines, regularly reduced to one in 
Greek. Repetition is rare in the French: 'E par l'auberc maillié 
menu’ (8345, 11252) and 'E son (Li ot 1’) auberc si desmaillié’ 
(9138, 10085). Thus, though formulas in the sense we have 
defined them above are almost completely absent, there is an 
underlying pattern of narration by which a knight's spear 
pierces first his opponent's shield and then another part of his 
armour, usually the breast-plate. There are several supporting 
examples of the pattern at points where they have not triggered 
the Greek formula.*? 

Thus there is great similarity between the two poets in their 
approach to this battle segment. The content of the Greek 
formula and its associated phrases could easily be derived from 
a reading of the French. In fact, since we have found no similar 
phrases in other Greek poems, it is much more likely that these 
formulas are the translator's own coinage than that he derived 
them from oral poetry. Though it is worth repeating that the 
pressure demanding the creation of a formula for these actions 
must have been the pressure of a background oral tradition, the 
formula itself seems to have resulted from the poet's own 
reading of the French text. 

In these last few pages we have attempted to define several 
stages on the continuum of formula types found in the War of 
Troy, and to give an example or two of each category, from those 
which we regard as certainly derived from an oral tradition to 
those which we believe to have been invented by the poet under 
oral pressure. For none of these stages have we attempted a 
complete list. The questions which we asked thus remain 
unanswered: it is not yet possible to use formula lists from this 
genre of poems to sketch out the subjects and narrative patterns 


48. Add to those given in notes 44-7 above: 7518, 8844—5, 8784—5, 
11239—40, 11894—7, 12059—62. 

49. E.g. 14003-6, 21494-6, 2579-80; cf. the similar pattern where the 
spear pierces the shield but is stopped by the breastplate; e.g. 9012-3, 
10697—700, 11859—63. 
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of the underlying oral tradition. We have not yet even been able 
to come to precise conclusions about the relationship of the War 
of Troy to this tradition. We cannot yet say where on the 
continuum the majority of its formulas lie — though we hope 
that we have provided a structure within which an answer may 
be built. All those who study early demotic verse accept that it 
contains some clichés, some phrases which recur so frequently 
throughout the corpus that they plainly had an independent 
existence beyond the particular examples which survive. The 
basic question which remains to be answered is how far this 
principle may be taken. Or to put it in the oral-formulaic terms 
used in this study: what proportion of the repetitions are the 
poets’ own formulaic phrases, and what proportion did they 
take from oral tradition? 

We have suggested that the War of Troy is a transitional text 
between oral and literary composition. The poet has adopted a 
formulaic style and many of the formulas themselves form a 
tradition of oral poetry; at the same time he seems to have added 
clichés of his own and to have used all his formulas in a literate 
manner in making a long translation from a French manuscript. 
It is worth adding here, as was mentioned in the case of the 
Chronicle of the Morea, that there are no units of oral organization 
longer than a pair of formulaic half-lines. The motifs and 
themes found in a wide range of oral poems ancient, mediaeval 
and modern, and often used as part of the definition of the oral 
style,5° seem to have had little effect on the early demotic Greek 
tradition. We can do no more than suggest reasons for this lack. 
Perhaps thematic organization did exist in the pure oral form 
but has disappeared in the writing down. Perhaps this is the 
major effect of the partial transition to a conventional written 
literary form. In the case of the War of Troy and of other 
translations within this group of poems, one may suggest that 
the French (or Italian) original was an adequate guide for the 
structure of the narrative, freeing the poet from the need to rely 
on thematic construction. 

50. This is stated or implied by, e.g., Lord, Singer, 68-98; A. C. Baugh, 
‘Improvisation in the Middle English Romance’, Proceedings of the American 
Philosophical Society, CHII (1959), 440-54; K. Kailasapathy, Tamil Heroic Poetry 
(Oxford, 1968), pp. 187—238; J. J. Duggan, The Song of Roland (Berkeley and 
Los Angeles, 1973), pp. 160-212; B. Peabody, The Winged Word (Albany, 
1975), pp. 179-215. 
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The examination of other similarly translated works is one of 
the ways in which the problems we have raised in this paper may 
be brought closer to solution. Their differing patterns of 
connection with their sources, particularly the ways in which 
Greek formulas are related to corresponding phrases in the 
originals, will serve to put into context the conclusions which we 
have drawn in this study. But above all, a collection must be 
made of the formulas which are common to several early 
demotic texts — and which must thus be ascribed to oral sources. 
A half-line found, say, more than once in each of three 
independent poems of this type is much more likely to have 
belonged to an oral tradition than to have been constructed 
independently three times, even if it is a somewhat banal 
expression. A collection of such phrases would help in the 
discussion of the nature of the tradition, its form and its subject 
matter. It would also be a useful means of preventing formulaic 
dichés being misused in discussion of literary indebtedness 
between these poems. 

It is unfortunate that most of the early remains of demotic 
Greek survive in a literary (not to mention linguistic) form which 
is neither easy to evaluate nor attractive to the twentieth-century 
reader. The lack of literary originality in plot and use of 
language is rarely compensated by signs of non-literary 
liveliness and inspiration such as seem to survive in much 
Western mediaeval poetry. The reason, we would suggest, is that 
these poems are rarely directly based on genuine oral material. 
Thus the oral style is employed for a number of different 
purposes for which it is not fully appropriate. In this sense, we 
believe that most early demotic Greek literature consists of 
transitional texts. Research along the lines we have suggested 
will provide an analysis of the interaction between oral and 
written methods of composition which could be useful in other 
mediaeval literatures. It is unlikely to establish this genre as of 
high merit in literary terms but it will permit a much greater 
understanding of the poems and appreciation of the qualities 
which they do possess. 
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